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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Nov.  28,  1882. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Examinations  be  author- 
ized to  print  suggestions  and  directions  relative  to  the 
methods  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Section  141  of  the  Regu- 
lations. 

PHINEAS   BATES,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


READING  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


PRINCIPLES  AND  METHOD. 

Reading  may  be  defined  as  the  act  of  the  mind  in  getting 
thought  by  means  of  written  or  printed  words  arranged  in 
sentences. 

This  act  of  the  mind  may  or  may  not  be  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  oral  expression  of  the  thought.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  oral  reading,  in  the  latter  it  is  silent  reading,  or 
study  ;  but  in  neither  case  is  there  any  real  reading  unless  the 
reader's  mind  grasps  the  thought.  The  mere  pronunciation 
of  words,  however  correctly  and  readily  clone,  is  not  reading 
as  here  defined.  The  teacher  who  concentrates  effort  upon 
the  vocal  utterance  only,  or  upon  the  vocal  utterance  first  and 
the  thought  afterwards,  is  leading  her  pupils  astray.  Her 
teaching  is  formal,  and  not  real.  The  all-important  habit  for 
the  child  to  form  is  that  of  never  supposing  that  a  sentence 
has  been  read  before  the  thought  it  suggests  is  clear  in  his 
mind. 

The  main  point,  therefore,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
teacher  should  be  directed  at  every  step,  from  first  to  last, 
in  the  teaching  of  reading,  is  this  :  Are  the  pupils  led  to  get 
the  thought? 

If  the  thought  be  first  grasped,  the  proper  oral  expression 
of  it  will  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter ;  for  then  inflection 
and  emphasis  will  naturally  spring  from  the  thought,  just  as 
in  talking ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  is  not  in 
the  mind,  the  inflections  and  emphasis  will  be  only  weak  imi- 
tations of  those  given  by  the  teacher.  The  skill  of  a  good 
teacher  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  various  devices  to  which  she 
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resorts  for  inciting  thought  to  control  expression  in  her  pupils' 
reading.  Indeed,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  principal 
function  of  oral  reading  in  the  schools  is  to  afford  the  teacher 
the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  thought  is  fully  and  correct- 
ly in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  It  is  true  that  time  and  effort  must 
be  spent  upon  the  mere  mechanical  work  of  improving  the 
articulation,  pronunciation,  and  tones  of  voice  ;  but,  after  all, 
this  is  only  clarifying  the  medium,  so  to  speak,  through  which 
the  teacher  looks  into  the  child's  mind.  In  this  mechanical 
work  of  training  the  vocal  organs,  imitation' very  properly 
comes  into  play  ;  but,  beyond  this,  imitation  should  not  go. 
When  children  are  trained  to  utter  sentences  by  merely 
imitating  the  tones,  inflections,  and  emphasis  given  by  the 
teacher,  not  onlj7  is  there  left  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
the  children  have  rightly  grasped  the  thought,  but  there  is 
established  the  vicious  habit  of  uttering  words  without  per- 
ceiving their  sense, — a  habit  which  is  broken  up  later  with 
extreme  difficulty. 

A  written  or  printed  word  is  used  to  recall  an  idea  ;  it 
has  no  other  use.  A  word  which  has  been  associated  with  a 
particular  idea  in  the  mind  will,  when  seen,  recall  that  idea, 
faintly  if  the  association  is  weak,  vividly  if  the  association 
is  strong.  An  association  grows  stronger  by  repetition  of  those 
acts  which  first  produced  it.  A  word  is  learned  only  when 
this  bond  of  association  has  grown  so  strong  that  the  word 
instantly  at  sight  recalls  its  appropriate  idea.  It  follows  that 
the  teaching  of  reading  consists  essentially  in  evoking  acts 
of  association  between  written  or  printed  words  and  their 
appropriate  ideas.  That  teaching  which  assists  these  acts  of 
association  assists  the  child  in  learning  to  read ;  that  which 
does  not  assist  these  acts  is  useless.  If  this  be  so,  the  best 
method  of  teaching  reading  will  include  all  those  devices,  and 
only  those,  which  aid  efficiently  in  causing  associative  acts 
between  ideas  and  written  or  printed  words. 
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THE  CHILD'S  EARLY  KNOWLEDGE. 

To  begin  this  work  of  causing  associative  acts  in  the  mind 
of  a  child,  the  teacher  must  know  something  of  the  child's 
mental  outfit  when  he  first  enters  school  —  what  he  already 
knows,  and  what  his  habits  of  learning  have  been.  This  may 
be  summarily  presented  as  follows  :  — 

1.  He  has  a  certain  range  of  ideas,  which  have  come  to  his 
mind  through  the  senses. 

2.  He  has  all  these  ideas  related  in  various  ways  ;  that 
is,  he  has  thoughts. 

3.  His  ideas  are  associated  with  spoken  words;  and  the 
association  is  so  strong  that  the  word  readily  recalls  the  idea, 
and  the  idea  the  word. 

4.  The  relations  of  ideas  with  one  another  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  certain  definite  forms  of  expression  (idioms), 
which  are,  in  general,  coextensive  with  his  power  of  think- 
ing. 

5.  He  has  learned  to  express  thought  by  imitating  the 
spoken  words  and  idioms  he  has  heard  others  around  him 
use  ;  that  is,  he  has  learned  to  talk. 

Up  to  the  time  of  entering  school,  the  child's  method  of 
learning  the  use  of  language  has  been  natural  and  easy.  It 
consisted  first  in  associating  spoken  words  heard  by  him 
with  certain  ideas  in  his  mind;  and,  secondly,  in  imitating 
spoken  words  and  idioms  until  he  could  use  them  in  speech. 
This  suggests  very  distinctly  the  course  to  be  pursued  after 
he  has  entered  school.  In  learning  to  read,  he  has  merely  to 
learn  to  use  written  or  printed  words  for  the  same  purpose 
as  that  for  which  he  has  already  learned  to  use  spoken  words. 
He  first  associate  the  written  or  printed  words  which  he 
sees  with  the  corresponding  ideas  in  his  mind  ;  and,  secondly, 
he  will  imitate  written  words  (copy  them  with  the  pencil) 
until  he  can  use  them  to  express  his  ideas  and  thoughts. 
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THE    IDEA   AND  THE  WORD. 

The  effectiveness  of  an  act  of  association  depends,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  upon  the  stimulus  given  to  the  act.  Therefore, 
the  number  of  repetitions  of  an  associative  act  neces- 
sary to  the  learning  of  a  word  depends  on  the  amount  of 
stimulus  received  by  the  mind  in  each  separate  act.  To  what 
shall  we  look  for  this  stimulus?  The  written  word  is,  to  the 
beginner,  a  new,  strange,  meaningless  form,  not  in  itself 
fitted  either  to  excite  curiosity,  or  even  to  impress  the 
senses  ;  it  is  more  apt  to  repel  attention  than  to  attract  it. 
The  written  word,  then,  will  atford  no  effective  stimulus. 

On  the  side  of  the  idea  the  case  is  otherwise.  Here  is 
a  familiar  or  interesting  mental  picture.  When  a  child's 
attention  is  engaged  by  some  interesting  object,  his  first 
desire  is  to  know  its  name.  He  at  once  desires  to  asso- 
ciate his  idea  of  the  object  with  a  spoken  word,  and  this  de- 
sire finds  constant  expression  in  the  question,  "  What  is  that  ?  " 
This  strong  desire  has  been,  the  efficient  motive  in  learning 
to  talk.  Now  the  same  efficient  motive  can  be  used  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  Once  lead  a  child  to  see  that  the  written  word 
will  do  for  him  just  what  the  spoken  word  does,  and  he  will 
soon  have  as  strong  a  desire  to  use  written  words  as  he  has 
had  to  use  spoken  words.  The  desire  to  know  the  written 
word  will  be  stimulated  by  the  idea,  just  as  soon  as  the  child 
sees  that  the  written  word  is  only  another  sort  of  name  — 
another  form  of  answer  to  his  habitual  question,  "What  is 
that?" 

The  stimulus  derived  from  the  idea  should  be  greatest 
when  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  greatest ;  and 
that  is  at  the  beginning,  when  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
written  word  is  greatest.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  adopt  such  means  as  will  bring  up  ideas 
in  the  child's  mind  vividly  and  clearly  ;  for,  within  certain 
limits,  the  more  vivid  the  idea  the  stronger  the  impulse  to 
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associate  it  with  some  spoken  or  written  symbol.  Now,  that 
which  brings  up  an  idea  most  vividly  is  the  object  that  origi- 
nally produced  that  idea.  Next  to  natural  objects  in 
the  degree  of  stimulus  afforded  come  models,  pictures, 
sketches  on  the  blackboard,  and  conversations  about  familiar 
things.  As  the  interest  in  the  use  of  written  words  increases, 
the  difficulty  of  causing  the  desired  associative  acts  becomes 
less  and  less,  until,  finally,  associations  are  effectually 
brought  about  by  the  simple  presentation  of  words.  When 
this  has  come  to  pass  no  other  means  need  be  used ;  for  then 
objects  and  pictures  tend  to  divert  the  attention  from,  rather 
than  to  concentrate  it  upon,  the  associative  acts.  The  proper 
time  to  dispense  with  outside  stimulus  will  be  plainly  evident 
in  the  pleasure  and  avidity  the  children  show  in  reading  new 
matter. 

THE  WORD  AS  A  WHOLE. 

Spoken  words  are  learned  as  wholes.  That  is,  there  is 
no  conscious  analysis  of  the  word  into  its  elementary  parts, 
or  sounds,  in  learning  to  talk.  Indeed,  most  people  use  words 
all  their  lives  without  a  conscious  knowledge  of  phonic  analy- 
sis. Again,  in  respect  to  written  words,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  they  are  first  visually  grasped  as  wholes.  Any  attempt 
to  see  a  part  before  the  whole  is  seen  only  weakens  the 
mind's  power  to  take  in  the  whole.  A  too  early  struggle 
with  the  parts  of  a  word,  whether  spoken  or  written,  absorbs 
the  attention,  and  thus  prevents  the  only  act  of  importance  — 
the  act  of  association  between  the  word  and  the  idea  —  from 
taking  place. 

The  written  word,  to  be  effectually  associated  with  its  idea 
in  learning  to  read,  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  just  as  the 
spoken  word  is  dealt  with  as  a  whole  when  first  associated 
with  its  idea  in  learning  to  talk. 
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THE  SENTENCE   AND  THE  THOUGHT. 

Words  arranged  in  sentences  recall  ideas  in  their  relations. 
In  reading  a  sentence  each  word  recalls  its  appropriate  idea, 
and  the  ideas  are  apprehended  in  the  relations  suggested  by 
the  forms  and  positions  of  the  words. 

To  read  a  sentence  there  are  two  things  necessary  :  (1)  the 
words  which  directly  suggest  mental  pictures  must  be  known, 
that  is,  must  vividly  call  up  these  pictures  in  the  mind  ;  (2) 
the  idiom  must  be  known  :  that  is,  words  and  positions  of 
words  suggesting,  not  ideas,  but  relations  of  ideas,  must  have 
been  associated  with  those  relations. 

Words  of  the  former  kind  may  be  taught  singly,  as  already 
pointed  out,  by  direct  association  with  the  corresponding 
ideas.  Words  of  the  latter  kind,  since  they  recall  no  ideas 
except  in  their  connection  with  other  words,  should  always 
be  taught  in  phrases  or  sentences. 

'  The  use  of  the  sentence,  as  an  aid  to  "association,  may  be 
seen  by  considering  that  ideas  are  most  easily  recalled  in 
their  relations.  If  a  sentence  presents  three  or  four  ideas 
in  certain  mutual  relations,  the  words  in  the  sentence  call  up 
the  ideas  more  readily  than  would  the  same  wTorcls  detached 
from  the  sentence  and  isolated  from  one  another.  The  use  of 
sentences  should  begin  after  a  few  single  words  and  phrases 
have  been  taught. 

WRITING. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  associated  an  idea  with  the  written 
word  he  should  be  directed  to  copy  the  word.  Just  as 
he  learned  spoken  wrords  by  imitation,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  his  ideas,  so  he  will  learn  written  words  by 
imitation,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  careful  copying  of  a 
word  fixes  it  in  the  mind  as  it  can  be  fixed  by  no  other 
means. 

To  be  sure,  the  first  attempts  will  yield  very  crude  forms, 
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just  as  the  first  attempts  at  talking  do  ;  but  constant  encour- 
agement—  praise  of  all  genuine  effort  however  crude  the 
result  —  will  rapidly  work  improvement.  By  reading  what 
he  writes  the  child  associates  the  copied  word  directly  with 
its  idea,  and  very  soon  comes  to  feel  that  he  possesses  a  new 
means  of  communicating  thought  —  the  pencil.  He  learns 
"to  talk  with  the  pencil." 

This  copying  of  words  is  the  beginning  of  spelling.  It 
soon  passes  to  the  writing  of  pronounced  words  and  sentences, 
and  thus  becomes  spelling  in  the  usual  sense  —  orthography. 
Thus  reading,  spelling,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  and 
handwriting1  are  all  begun  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  in 
a  way  to  economize  time.  The  copying  of  words  and  sen- 
tences furnishes  a  large  amount  of  good  "  busy  work." 

THE  BLACK-BOARD. 

The  writing  of  words  on  the  black-board  presents  them  to 
the  child's  vision,  just  as  the  speaking  of  words  presents 
them  to  his  hearing.  Thus  the  child  may  be  led  to  feel  that 
writing  is  only  another  way  of  talking.  The  analogy  is  per- 
fect. Moreover,  one  word  written  in  a  large  hand  on  the 
board  can  be  made  a  much  better  centre  of  attention  for  a 
group  of  beginners  than  can  the  small  letters  of  a  book. 
Besides,  the  repetitions  in  many  different  sentences  necessary 
for  learning  the  first  words  taught  are  not  found  in  books  or 
charts  ;  but  the  black-board  affords  the  means  of  making  an 
unlimited  number  of  repetitions.  The  use  of  the  black-board 
in  teaching  the  first  steps  of  reading  is  well-nigh  indispen- 
sable. 

PHONIC  ANALYSIS. 

The  first  association  between  the  spoken  and  the  written 
word  is,  or  should  be,  between  them  as  wholes.  Later,  the 
parts  of  the  words  are  brought  distinctly  to  the  child's  con- 
sciousness.   The  parts  of  a  spoken  word  are  the  elementary 
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sounds  composing  it;  the  parts  of  ti  written  word  are  the 
letters  ;  and  the  latter  being  symbols  of  the  former  will 
need  to  be  associated  with  them.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  (1)  to  separate  the  spoken  word  into  its  component 
sounds  ;  (2)  to  separate  the  written  word  into  letters  or 
groups  of  letters  ;  and  (3)  to  establish  the  direct  association 
between  the  several  sounds  and  the  corresponding  letters. 
Let  us  consider  these  steps  in  detail. 

(1.)  Sloiv  Pronunciation.  — There  are  forty-five  ele- 
mentary sounds,  and  every  spoken  word  is  made  up  of  erne  or 
more  of  these  sounds.  In  order  to  make  one  sound,  the 
vocal  organs  must  take  a  particular  position,  and  the  next 
sound  in  the  word  cannot  be  articulated  until  this  position  is 
changed.  In  changing  the  vocal  organs  from  one  position  to 
another  there  must  be  a  pause  or  a  suspension  of  sound, — 
except  in  glides,  where  the  sound  is  continuous.  This  pause 
is,  in  ordinary  pronunciation,  imperceptible  to  the  ear.  A 
longer  pause  than  the  ordinary  one  will  be  perceptible.  Pro- 
nouncing words  with  perceptible  pauses  between  the  sounds 
is  called  "spelling  by  sound,"  or  "pronouncing  slowly." 
The  latter  term  is  preferable,  as  describing  more  accurately 
the  true  nature  of  the  act. 

Experience  has  shown  that  children  very  readily  catch  this 
slow  pronunciation,  provided  the  teacher  uses  perfectly 
natural  tones ;  as,  for  example,  when  she  quietly  tells 
them  to  touch  the  d — e — s — k  (making  the  sounds) ,  or  to 
s — t — a — n — d  u — p,  etc.  The  children  may  very  easily  be 
led  to  pronounce  words  in  the  same  way.  Thus  they  are 
brought  to  a  conscious  breaking  up  of  the  spoken  word  into 
its  elementary  sounds. 

(2.)  The  separate  letters  are  learned  by  copying  written 
words  and  by  direct  practice  on  single  letters. 

(3. )  Association  of  Sounds  with  Letters.  —  When  several 
written  words  have  been  taught,  the  teacher  may  begin  to 
articulate  the  sounds  of  a  word  as  she  writes  the  correspond- 
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ing  letters  on  the  board.  At  first  nothing  should  be  said 
about  it  to  the  children  ;  they  should  simply  hear  the  sounds 
and  see  the  writing.  After  this  process  has  been  followed 
for  some  time  the  children  will,  of  their  own  accord,  begin 
pronounce  slowly  as  the  teacher  writes.  This  is  an 
indication  that  the  direct  associations  between  elementary 
sounds  and  letters  are  becoming  established,  and  the  pupils 
are  now  ready  to  begin  the  phonic  analysis  of  written  words. 

The  purpose  of  this  training  is  to  give  the  child  the  power 
to  pronounce  new  words  for  himself.  There  is  a  danger, 
however,  in  too  much  training  of  this  kind  ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  children  may  be  trained  to  pronounce  words  they 
do  not  understand,  and  thus  to  form  that  habit  of  empty 
word-pronouncing  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  much  bad 
reading.  Phonics  has  to  do  with  the  pronunciation  of  a 
word,  and  pronouncing  a  word  is  not  learning  it.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  associating  it  with  its  idea. 

Phonic  analysis  enables  the  children  to  feel  and  act  upon, 
though  unconsciously,  the  analogies  pervading  the  words  of 
the  language. 

For  example,  having  learned  several  words  like  fan,  cap, 
hat,  black,  lamp,  sled,  bed,  nest,  spin,  Mil,  ship,  top,  dog, 
tub,  gun,  jump,  etc.,  a  child  will  not  hesitate,  in  pronouncing 
any  monosyllable  having  a  single  vowel  and  ending  with  a 
consonant,  to  give  the  short  sound  to  the  vowel.  This  rule 
has  exceptions,  but  its  importance  is  manifest  when  we 
remember  that  about  half  of  all  the  monosyllables  of  the  lan- 
guage end  with  a  consonant  and  have  the  vowTel  short. 

Again;  by  contrasting  a  few  such  Avords  as  mat,  mate: 
hat,  hate; pin, pine ;  rod,  rode;  tub,  tube;  the  child  will  soon 
learn  to  give  the  Ions  sound  to  a  vowel  when  followed  by  a 
consonant  and  a  silent  e.  Indeed,  the  silent  e  may  be  taken 
as  a  sign  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  and  no  other  mark 
is  needed.  This  rule  applies  to  a  very  large  number  of 
monosyllables. 
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For  the  rest,  there  are  many  smaller  classes  of  words  in 
which  analogy  may  be  relied  on  as  a  sale  guide  to  pronuncia- 
tion ;  as  in  fight,  right,  might,  sight,  tight,  etc.  ;  old,  bold, 
cold,  sold,  etc.  ;  mind,  blind,  find,  land,  etc.  ;  wedge,  edge, 
tinge,  hinge,  budge,  trudge,  etc.  (which  are  the  principal 
classes  of  exceptions  to  the  two  rules  above  stated)  ;  boat, 
coat,  road,  fond,  moan,  groan,  board,  soar,  etc.  (where  the 
a  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  that  vowel  o  has  the  long 
sound)  ; pain,  rain ,  gain ,  grain,  main,  etc.  ;  day,  may,  pay, 
say,  etc.  (  where  the  i  or  the  y  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  that 
the  a  has  its  long  sound). 

These  and  many  more  such  lists  of  words  have  no  need 
of  marked  type  or  marks  of  any  kind  to  indicate  their  pro- 
nunciation. The  children  will  soon  learn  to  rely  on  the 
analogies,  and,  if  the  teacher  is  judicious  in  her  choice  of  lists, 
they  may  do  so  safely.  Concerning  the  exceptional  words  like 
are,  were,  was,  could,  would,  should,  have,  love,  do,  to,  here, 
there,  where,  etc.,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  are  every- 
day words,  and  their  pronunciation  and  writing  is  learned 
very  early.  There  is  no  need  of  marking  them.  Exceptional 
words  that  occur  less  often  may  be  marked ;  but  there  will  be 
little  need  of  marks  in  teaching  the  vocabulary  of  the  First 
Reader. 

THE  METHOD. 

The  method  described  in  the  foregoing  remarks  is  a  com- 
bination  of  processes.  The  important  features  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

(1.)  Association. — The  fundamental  process  aims  to 
bring  about  direct  associations  between  ideas  and  written  or 
printed  words,  also  between  thoughts  and  written  or  printed 
sentences.  The  beginning  with  selected  words  and  sentences 
is  a  feature  of  the  so-called  Word  and  Sentence  Methods. 
The  use  of  objects  and  models  or  pictures  of  objects  in 
preference  to  spoken  words  as  a  means  of  establishing  the 
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desired  associations  is  a  characteristic  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Object  Method. 

(2.)  Writing.  —  The  words  and  sentences  taught  are 
written  on  the  black-board  by  the  teacher  and  copied  by 
the  children.  The  change  from  script  to  print  may  come 
early  or  late  ;  but  script  comes  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
is  kept  up,  even  after  the  change  has  been  made,  both  as  an 
important  means  of  learning  to  read  and  as  a  preparation  for 
composition.  Thus  the  valuable  part  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Script  Method  is  utilized. 

(3.)  Phonic  Analysis. — The  phonic  analysis  of  spoken 
words  comes  in  early,  and  phonic  analysis  of  written  words 
follows  as  soon  as  the  necessary  associations  between  the 
elementary  sounds  and  the  letters  representing  them  can  be 
established.  This  is  not  made  the  fundamental  process,  but 
it  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  complete  method.  Its  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  give  the  child  the  power  of  pronouncing  new 
words  by  help  of  the  analogies  of  the  language. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The  rest  of  this  document  contains  detailed  directions  as 
to  carrying  out  the  method  above  described  in  the  work  of 
the  school- room. 

PRELIMINARY  WORK   (a)   IN  CONVERSATION   (6)   IN  PHONICS. 

(a.)  Conversation.  —  Before  beginning  the  work  of  teach- 
ing words  the  teacher  should  give  some  preliminary  exercises 
in  seeing,  hearing,  and  talking. 

The  purpose  of  these  exercises  (which  are  to  be  carried 
on  by  conversation)  is  to  overcome  the  natural  timidity  of 
beginners,  to  develop  their  power  of  talking  freely,  dis- 
tinctly, and  correctly,  and  to  train  them  to  a  habit  of  fixing 
their  attention  ;  so  that  when  the  first  steps  in  teaching  words 
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are  taken  a  little  later,  their  attention  may  be  concentrated 
on  that  work  alone. 

The  lessons,  preparatory-  to  reading,  should  not  be  desul- 
tory or  purposeless.  Simple,  well-arranged  talks  with  the 
children  on  the  parts  of  their  bodies  ;  on  animals  and  plants  ; 
on  place,  form,  color,  and  other  qualities  of  objects,  are 
natural  preparation  for  the  first  reading  lessons.  The  written 
words  may  be  the  record  of  the  chief  points  of  these  oral  les- 
sons. Such  words  as  hand,  nose,  arm,  cat,  bird,  rabbit,  rose, 
bud,  flower,  leaf;  on,  in,  for;  square,  round;  large,  small, 
hard,  sweet,  soft;  white,  black,  red,  blue;  and  the  action 
words,  see,  run,  jump,  walk,  catch,  sing,  will  all  be 
used  in  the  oral  instruction  indicated  in  the  Outline 
Course  of  Study.    (See  Doc.  17,  1878.) 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  voices  of  both 
teacher  and  pupils  be  used  naturally  and  easily.  Harsh  and 
unnatural  tones  should  not  be  allowed.  Faults  in  articulation 
and  pronunciation  should  be  carefully  corrected,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, correct  habits  of  speech  should  be  formed  or  strengthened 
by  giving  much  practice  in  speaking. 

1.  Exercises  in.  Imitation  of  the  Teacher. — Suiting  her 
action  to  the  words,  the  teacher  may  use,  and  the  pupils 
imitate,  first  in  concert  and  then  individually,  such  sentences 
as  the  following  :  —  1 


This  is  my  right  hand. 

This  is  my  left  hand. 

Here  are  both  hands. 

This  is  my  right  arm. 

This  is  my  reft  arm. 

Here  are  some  blocks. 

There  are  some  flowers. 

I  can  bend  my  arm. 

What  can  you  do  with  your  hand  ? 

I  can  shut  my  hand. 


Where  is  the  clock  ? 

There  is  the  clock. 

Where  is  a  picture  ? 

There  is  a  picture. 

Here  is  a  boy,  and  there  is  a  girl. 

What  can  you  do  ? 

I  can  run. 

See  me  run. 

I  can  walk. 

What  are  you  doing  ? 


1  These  examples  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  of  course  ;  the  teacher  will  use  such  as  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  and  capacity  of  her  class. 
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I  can  open  my  hand. 
This  is  my  slate. 
What  is  that? 
That  is  the  clock. 

This  is  my  slate,  and  that  is  the  clock. 
This  is  my  slate,  and  that  is  your  slate. 
This  is  my  desk. 
That  is  the  teacher's  desk. 


We  are  walking. 

Where  are  you  going  ? 

Iam  going  to  the  teacher's  desk . 

What  do  you  see  ? 

I  see  a  window. 

I  see  a  table  and  a  chair. 

Where  are  they  ? 

The  chair  is  here. 


2.  Relations  of  Objects  suggested  by  their  relative  Posi- 
tions.—  Pat  objects  in  different  places,  and  ask  pupils  to  tell 
you  where  they  are.    For  example  :  — 


Where  is  the  box  ? 
The  box  is  on  the  table. 
The  box  is  under  the  table. 
Where  is  the  pencil  ? 
The  pencil  is  in  your  hand. 


The  pencil  is  in  the  box. 

The  pencil  is  in  the  box,  and 

the  box  is  on  the  table. 
Where  is  the  picture  ? 
The  picture  is  on  the  wall. 


3.  Actions. — The  teacher  may  perform  acts,  and  the 
pupils  tell  what  she  does.    For  example  :  — 

You  sat  down. 

You  walked. 

You  took  the  pencil. 

You  made  some  marks  on  the  black-board. 
The  teacher  rapped  on  the  table. 
Miss  rang  the  bell. 

Let  one  pupil  perform  acts,  and  let  other  pupils  tell  what 
he  does. 

•  John  stood  up. 

Mary  shook  hands  with  Kate. 

4.  Qualities  of  Things.  —  At  the  request  of  the  teacher 
let  the  pupils  tell  something  about  two  boxes  :  — 

This  box  is  red. 
That  box  is  blue. 
This  box  is  pretty. 
That  box  is  heavy. 
Where  is  the  pretty  box  ? 
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The  pretty  box  is  on  the  desk. 
This  box  is  red  and  that  box  is  bine. 
The  red  box  is  on  the  desk,  and  the  blue  box  is  on  the 
table. 

5 .  Th  ings  Com  pa  red :  — 

This  block  is  large. 

That  block  is  small. 

This  block  is  larger  than  that  block. 

These  blocks  are  small. 

Those  blocks  are  large. 

6.  Suggestive  Questions:  — 

What  do  you  see  ? 
What  do  you  hear  ? 
What  can  you  touch  ? 

7.  Ask  a  pupil  to  perform  several  acts,  and,  during  their 
performance,  to  describe  what  he  is  doing. 

•  Ask  him  to  tell  where  certain  objects  are. 

Ask  him  to  take  an  object,  and  tell  all  he  can  about  it. 

Give  pupils  different  pictures,  and  ask  each  to  tell  a  story 
about  it. 

Let  the  teacher  tell  short,  interesting  stories,  and  then  let 
the  pupils  tell  them. 

Thus,  by  making  eveiy thing  real,  all  purely  mechanical  ex- 
pression is  avoided,  and  the  emphasis,  inflection,  pauses,  and 
tones  spring  from,  and  are  controlled  by,  the  thought. 

(b.)  Preliminary  Practice  in  Phonics.  —  The  phonic 
analysis  of  sjioken  words  may  be  made  a  very  useful  prelimi- 
nary exercise.  The  purpose  here  is  to  bring  distinctly  to  the 
child's  consciousness  the  separate  sounds  of  which  the  spoken 
word  consists,  and  to  give  him  such  practice  as  will  enable 
him  to  utter  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language 
purely  and  easily.  But  no  attempt  should  yet  be  made 
to  associate  these  elementary  sounds  with  the  letters  that 
stand  for  them.    That  comes  at  a  later  stage.    [See  page  26.] 
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The  child  should  first  become  accustomed  to  hear  the 
separate  sounds  and  to  utter  them ;  and  the  exercises  for  this 
purpose  may  begin  the  first  day,  and  be  carried  on,  side 
by  side,  with  the  conversational  exercises  described  above. 

1.  When  a  few  exercises  in  the  repetition  of  sentences 
have  been  given,  the  teacher  may,  without  changing  her  tone 
or  voice,  pronounce  slowly  (spell  by  sound)  one  of  the 
words  in  a  given  sentence. 

For  instance,  the  teacher,  pointing  at  the  clock,  says, 
"  There  is  a  c-l-o-ck."  The  pupils  will  repeat  the  sentence 
as  before,  without  hesitation.  This  exercise  should  be  given 
many  times. 

2.  The  teacher  sa^ys,  ''You  may  touch  what  I  name: 
N-6-se,  m-ou-th,  f-a-ce,  d-e-s-k,"  and  the  pupils  will  per- 
form the  acts  without  hesitation  if  the  teacher  does  not  change 
her  tone. 

3.  Pronounce  single  words  slowly,  and  ask  pupils  to  tell 
what  you  say. 

4.  Pronounce  whole  sentences  slowly,  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  repeat  them  in  the  ordinary  w^ay. 

Direct  pupils  to  "  s-t-a-n-d  u-p  ;  s-I-t  d-ow-n,"  etc. 

5.  Pronounce  single  words  slowly  and  let  pupils  imitate. 
[One  sound  may  be  given  at  a  time,  the  pupils  repeat- 
ing, _  as  "m"— «m,""ou"— "ow,"  "th"— "  th."]  It  is 
not  well  to  let  pupils  pronounce  a  word  slowly  and  imme- 
diately pronounce  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  in  a  spelling 
exercise,  because  they  should  have  the  feeling  that  when 
they  have  once  uttered  the  sounds  they  have  pronounced 
the  word. 

6.  Pronounce  words  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  pronounce  the  same  slowly. 

7.  Let  pupils  pronounce  slowly  any  words  that  they 
may  think  of. 

8.  Articulate  each  sound  given  in  the  chart  [page  26] 
separately,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  imitate  you. 
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Each  sound  may  be  repeated  once,  twice,  or  three  times, 
both  slowly  and  in  quick  succession,  the  pupils  imitating. 

In  this  exercise  the  sounds  may  be  given  in  the  order  in- 
dicated in  the  chart,  but  this  chart  should  not  be  written  on 
the  board  yet,  —  not  until  it  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
associating  the  sounds  with  the  letters  in  teaching  reading. 

9.  Pupils  who  have  defects  in  articulation  should  have 
special  drill.  To  assist  them  in  uttering  the  sounds  correctly 
the  right  position  of  the  vocal  organs  should  be  shown. 

10.  Words  mispronounced  should  be  corrected,  by  imi- 
tating the  teacher,  and  by  repetition,  until  the  correct  habit 
is  formed. 

The  preliminary  exercises,  both  in  conversation  and  in 
phonics,  should  be  carefully  graded,  beginning  with  those 
which  are  very  simple.  There  should  be  frequent  reviews  ; 
and  the  exercises  should  be  short,  —  five  minutes  at  first, 
and  never  at  any  time  more  than  ten  minutes. 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  READING. 

The  List  of  Words.  —  For  the  convenience  of  teachers  a  list 
has  been  prepared,  consisting  of  all  the  words  found  in  the 
first  forty  pages  of  the  Franklin  (new)  Primer,  in  the  whole 
of  Monroe's  Chart,  and  in  the  first  forty  pages  of  Supple- 
mentary Reading  —  First  Book.     [See  page  33.] 

It  is  believed  that  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  words  may  profitably  be  taught  in  script,  on 
the  black-board,  before  the  change  is  made  from  script  to 
print ;  still,  teachers  with  large  classes  may  find  it  a  relief  to 
introduce  print  earlier.  This  may  be  done,  provided  the 
beginning  be  made  with  script,  and  script  be  used  daily  to 
some  extent  through  the  course. 

About  two-fifths  of  these  words  are  purely  phonetic  ;  that 
is,  they  are  written  with  letters,  each  one  of  which,  so  far 
as  these  words  are  concerned,  stands  for  one  and  but  one 
sound. 
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In  selecting  words  to  be  taught,  the  teacher  will  find  it 
easiest  to  begin  with  phonetic  words.  Still,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary very  early  to  teach  certain  constantly  used  words  which 
are  not  phonetic,  —  such  as  here,  there,  where,  is,  are,  see,  ivas, 
icere,  has,  have,  been,  said,  etc.  In  selecting  phonetic  words 
it  is  important  not  to  confine  the  choice  to  words  of  the  same 
vowel ;  it  is  better  to  have  a  variety  of  vowel  sounds  in  the 
early  lessons,  as,  for  example,  ox,  fox,  man,  ran,  big. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  words  taught  be 
thoroughly  learned.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  in- 
crease the  list  of  words  taught  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness ;  but  it  should  be  resisted. 

Helps  to  Acts  of  Association.  —  (a.)  From  the  side  of  the 
idea ,  — 

(1.)  Objects  and  models  of  objects.  (2.)  Suggestive 
actions.  (3.)  Sketches  on  the  black-board;  (4.)  Pictures. 
(5.)  Conversations  that  vividly  recall  the  necessary  ideas. 

(5.)  From  the  side  of  the  word,  — 

(6.)  The  word  as  a  whole.  (7.)  The  sentence  as  a  unit 
of  expression.  (8.)  The  writing  <rhat  fixes  the  form  of  ex- 
pression in  the  mind.  (9.)  The  phonic  elements  of  the 
spoken  word,  and  the  phonetic  nature  of  the  written  and 
printed  word. 

All  these  aids  to  association  should  be  used  by  the  teacher 
at  the  right  time,  and  in  due  proportion.  If  one  aid  is  used 
in  excess,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  another,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teaching  will,  to  that  extent,  be  diminished. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  collection  of  objects  or  models 
of  objects.  The  collection,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  children  ;  and  only  the  objects  needed 
for  the  day's  lesson  should  be  brought  out  at  lesson-time. 

Objects  Suggested.  —  A  fan,  pan,  cap,  hat,  mat,  rat,  bag, 
flag,  cat,  hen,  egg,  nest,  bell,  pin,  fish,  dish,  pig,  rabbit, 
ship,  dog,  doll,  top,  ox,  fox,  box,  cup,  tub,  mug,  jug,  nut. 
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Sketches  on  the  black-board,  and  pictures,  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  objects. 

First  Lesson.  — When  the  exercises  in  talking  have  over- 
come timidity,  and  prepared  the  little  ones  for  reading,  the 
first  step  may  be  taken.  In  a  short  lesson,  during  a  talk 
about  an  object  ,  a  fan,  for  instance,  it  may  be  held  up,  and  at 
the  same  time  rf  a  fan  "  may  be  written  upon  the  black- 
board. 

Put  the  fan  down  and  sav,  "Who  can  bring;  me  ?" 

(pointing  to  the  word).  Repeat  the  writing  and  the  ques- 
tion several  times. 

Second  Lesson.  —  Show  the  same  object  and  write  the 
same  word  as  in  the  first  lesson.  Show  a  new  object  and 
write  its  name.    Write  both  words  and  sav,  ff  Please  bring1 

me  ,"  pointing  to  one  word  ;  then  repeat  the  request, 

pointing  to  the  other  word. 

Third  Lesson.  —  Write  the  two  words,  and  ask  a  pupil  to 
bring  both  objects.  Request  a  pupil  to  take  the  objects  — 
one  in  each  hand  —  and  to  hold  up  the  object  whose  name 
the  teacher  writes  rapidly  on  the  black-board. 

Fourth  Lesson.  — Write  the  two  words,  and  direct  pupils 
to  repeat  the  words  as  the  teacher  writes. 
The  teacher  says,  "Where  is  the  fan?" 
Pupil.  —  «  The  fan  is  in  the  box." 
Teacher. — "Find  the  word  fan." 
Introduce  one  new  word,  as  before. 

Fifth  Lesson.  — Write  the  words  that  have  already  been 
presented ;  show  the  objects,  one  by  one,  and  direct  pupils 
to  point  out  the  words.  Then  point  to  the  words,  and  ask 
pupils  to  show  the  objects.  Write  the  words  and  direct 
pupils  to  pronounce  them.    Introduce  a  new  word. 

The  Sentence.  —  After  ten  or  fifteen  words  have  been 
learned,  and  a  keen  interest  awakened  in  learning  new 
words,  the  sentence  may  be  introduced. 
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Let  each  pupil  take  in  his  hand  an  object  already  used  in 
teaching  words,  and,  holding  it  up,  say,  "This  is  a  fan." 
"This  is  a  man."    "This  is  an  ox."    "This  is  a  fox." 

The  teacher,  writing  on  the  black-board,  says,  "  See  the 
chalk  say,  1  This  is  a  fan.'  "  She  acids,  "  What  did  the  chalk 
say  ?  "  The  pupil,  holding  up  the  fan,  says,  "This  is  a  fan." 
Erase  fan  and  write  in  its  place  successively  man,  ox,  fox, 
and  all  the  other  words  that  the  pupil  has  learned.  While 
he  says  or  reads  each  sentence  he  should  hold  in  his  hand 
the  object  referred  to,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 

Change  the  word  "this"  to  "that,"  place  the  objects  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  pupils,  and  ask  them  to  point  as  they 
read.  "  That  is  a  cap."  "  That  is  a  fan."  "  That  is  a  trap." 
"That  is  a  mat."    "  That  is  a  hat,"  etc. 

Change  "that"  to  "here,"  and  write,  "Here  is  a  fan," 
etc. 

Use  "here"  for  "there,"  changing  the  places  of  the  objects, 
and  write  as  before. 

Change  "a"  to  "the,"  and  review  all  previous  sentences. 
Combine  sentences,  as:  — 

"This  is  an  ox,  and  that  is  a  fox." 
"Here  is  a  hat,  and  there  is  a  mat." 

Teach  new  words,  and  insert  them  in  all  the  previous 
forms  of  sentences. 

Teach  black  from  objects,  and  then  review,  writing  :  — 

"This  is  a  black  ox."  I      "The  ox  is  black." 

"Here  is  a  black  hat."         |     "The  hat  is  black." 

Change  singulars  to  plurals  and  review,  as  :  — 

"  The  caj3s  are  black." 
"The  hats  are  black,"  etc. 
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Place  objects  in  different  positions  and  write :  — 

"  The  hat  is  on  the  table." 
"The  dog  is  on  the  mat." 
"The  fan  is  in  my  hand,"  etc. 

Teach  words  expressing  qualities  of  objects,  and  then 
review. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  TEACHING  FIRST  STEPS. 

1.  Carefully  introduce  each  new  word,  that  is,  the  name 
of  an  object,  action,  quality  of  an  object,  or  modifier  of  an 
action,  by  first  presenting  the  object,  sketch,  or  picture  of 
the  object,  or  by  bringing  the  idea  of  it  to  the  child's  mind 
through  conversation  or  questioning. 

2.  Words  that  do  not  recall  ideas,  except  in  their  rela- 
tions, should  always  be  taught  in  phrases  or  sentences. 

3.  Make  every  thought  and  its  expression  real  to  the 
child,  by  suiting  the  action-  to  the  word. 

4.  Never  allow  a  child  to  use  an  unnatural  tone  in  reading. 

5.  Be  sure  that  the  thought  is  in  the  pupil's  mind  before 
you  permit  any  attempt  to  express  it. 

6.  Let  the  child  get  the  thought  by  means  of  the  written 
words,  and  not  by  hearing  the  sentence  read. 

7.  The  emphasis,  inflections,  and  pauses  should  spring 
from  the  thought  in  the  child's  mind,  and  not  be  imitations 
of  the  teacher's  voice. 

8.  Slow,  monotonous  pronouncing,  and  quick,  explosive 
utterances,  should  both  be  avoided. 

9.  Never  allow  carelessness  or  guessing. 

10.  Keep  up,  in  your  pupils,  a  keen  interest  for  words  :  — 
(1. )  By  teaching  words  very  slowly  at  first. 

(2.)  By  putting  the  words  taught  into  many  different 
sentences. 

(3.)   By  writing  short  sentences,  and  by  making  very 
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slight  changes  in  them, — generally  of  a  single  word, — so 
that  the  pupils  will  be  successful  every  time  they  try  to  read 
a  sentence. 

(4.)  By  patience  in  waiting  until  the  pupil  grasps  the 
thought.    Be  especially  patient  with  dull  children. 

(5.)  Above  all,  by  having  a  bright  picture  behind  each 
word  or  sentence.  That  is,  teach  so  that  words  used  either 
singly  or  in  sentences  will  awaken  and  recall  pictures  in  the 
mind. 

Illustrations.  — To  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  few 
words  may  be  used  in  different  forms  of  sentences,  suppose 
that  the  words  /an,  man,  hat,  mat,  rat,  bag,  flag,  cap,  and 
trap  have  been  taught  by  means  of  objects  or  pictures  ;  then 
we  may  have  :  — 


This  is  a  fan. 
This  is  a  hat. 
This  is  a  rat. 
This  is  a  flag. 
This  is  a  trap. 


This  is  a  man. 
This  is  a  mat. 
This  is  a  bag. 
This  is  a  cap. 


New  word  "  the 


This  is  the  fan. 
This  is  the  hat. 
This  is  the  rat. 
This  is  the  flag. 
This  is  the  trap. 


This  is  the  man. 
This  is  the  mat. 
This  is  the  bag. 
This  is  the  cap. 


New  word  "  that "  :  — 


That  is  a  fan. 
That  is  a  hat. 
That  is  a  rat. 
That  is  a  flag. 
That  is  a  trap. 
That  is  the  fan, 
That  is  the  hat. 
That  is  the  rat. 


That  is  a  man. 
That  is  a  mat. 
That  is  a  bag. 
That  is  a  cap. 


That  is  the  flag. 
That  is  the  trap. 


That  is  the  man. 
That  is  the  mat. 
That  is  the  bag. 
That  is  the  cap. 
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Change  "that"  to  "here"  (eighteen  sentences)  ;  and  change 
"here"  to  "there"  (eighteen  sentences). 
New  word  "  and  "  :  — 


This  is  a  cajD,  and  that  is  a  hat. 
This  is  a  rat,  and  that  is  a  trap. 
This  is  a  man,  and  that  is  a  fan. 
This  is  a  bag,  and  that  is  a  flag. 
This  is  a  man,  and  that  is  a  mat. 


Change  "this — that"  to  "here — there,"  and  then  change 
"here"  and  "there,"  "this"  and  "that"  to  "where"  (twenty- 
eight  sentences) . 

Answer  the  preceding  questions,  by  writing  "  The  fan  is 
there,"  etc.  (twenty-eight  sentences). 

Thus,  in  teaching  seventeen  words,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  sentences  may  be  written.  Of  course  the  teach- 
er will  not  weary  the  children  by  trying  to  teach  all  of 
tbem. 

Forms  of  sentences  showing  the  general  order  of  develop- 
ment, and  how  single  words  may  be  changed  in  making  new 
sentences  :  — 


This  is  a  fan.  What  is  that  ? 

That  is  a  fan.  Here  is  a  cap. 

Where  is  the  cap  ?  There  is  the  cap. 

This  is  my  fan.  That  is  my  cap. 

Where  is  my  cap?  There  is  my  cap. 

Where  is  my  hat?  My  hat  is  there. 

See  the  doll !  Oh,  see  my  doll ! 

Oh,  John,  see  my  doll !    I  see  a  doll. 
We  see  a  doll.  Do  you  see  the  doll  ? 

Do  you  see  my  doll  ?        I  have  a  hat. 
There  is  an  egg.  John  has  a  hat. 

That  is  a  nest.  Mary  has  a  doll. 

There  is  an  egg,  and  that  is  a  nest. 
The  egg  is  here.    The  nest  is  there, 
The  egg  is  here,  and  the  nest  is  there. 
I  see  the  birds.    I  sec  the  eggs. 
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Placing  objects  :  — 

The  fan  is  in  the  box.  The  rat  is  in  the  box.  The  cat  is  on  the  mat. 
The  dog  is  on  the  mat.  The  fish  is  in  the  dish.  The  fans  are  in  the 
box.    The  cats  are  on  the  mat. 

Questions  and  answers  [show  two  boxes]  :  — 

Which  box  will  you  have  ? 
I  will  have  the  red  box. 
Where  is  the  black  box  ? 
The  black  box  is  on  the  table. 

As  soon  as  possible  make  little  stories  by  connecting  sen- 
tences, as  :  — 

This  is  my  fan.  I  can  see  the  fan. 

My  fan  is  in  a  box.  I  can  see  my  box. 

The  box  is  on  the  mat. 

11.  Teach  words  sloivly  and  surely;  review  often;  know, 
at  every  step,  how  many  and  what  words  have  been  really 
learned. 

A  few  words,  well  taught,  is  a  far  better  result  than  one 
hundred  words  poorly  taught. 

PHONICS. 

There  should  be  frequent  drills  on  the  elementary  sounds 
in  all  the  primary  and  grammar  classes,  varying  in  character 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  The  Chart  of  Sounds 
here  £iven  for  reference  is  nearlv  identical  with  the  lists 
given  in  Monroe's  "Physical  and  Vocal  Training,"  an 
authorized  book  of  reference.  The  chart,  without  the  illus- 
trative words,  should  be  placed  on  the  black-board  in  script 
at  first,  and  later,  when  the  children  begin  to  read  print,  in 
both  script  and  print. 
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CHART  OF  SOUNDS. 
VOWELS. 


Long  Vowels. 

Short  Vowels. 

Diphthongs. 

1. 

e 

eel 

i 

ill 

U  =  1  +  6 

use 

2. 

a 

ale 

e 

ell 

3. 

a 

air. 

a 

at 

4. 

a 

ah 

a 

ask 

(  i  =  a-|-i 

pile 

u 

(  ou  -  a-|-u 

out 

5. 

urn 

u 

up 

6. 

a 

all 

6 

on 

oi  =  6  -f- 1 

oil 

7. 

0 

note 

put 

8. 

6 

move 

(  00 

foot 

CONSONANTS. 


Aspirates. 

Sub-Vocals. 

Liquids. 

Nasal  Liquids. 

i. 

P 

pay.  ape. 

b 

bat,  cab. 

m 

man,  am. 

2. 

wh 

why,   . 

W 

way,  . 

3. 

f 

fill,  if. 

V 

veal,  leave. 

4. 

th 

thin,  pith. 

th 

this,  with. 

5. 

S 

sell,  less. 

z 

zone,  nose. 

6. 

t 

tie,  light. 

d 

clay,  aid. 

1 

let,  fell. 

n 

no,  own. 

7. 
8. 

eh 

cheese,  peach. 

j 

jay,  age. 

r 

roll,  oar. 

9. 

sh 

shed,  flesh. 

zh 

azure, rouge. 

10. 

h 

he. 

y 

yet,  — . 

10. 

k 

keep,  week. 

8 

orin,  muo;. 

— ,  sing. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  the  pupil  should  utter  the  sounds 
only  after  the  teacher.  Let  her  point  to  the  script  character, 
while  the  class  repeat  the  sound  after  her  with  distinct  and 
natural  enunciation. 
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When  the  association  between  the  characters  and  the 
sounds  is  secured  let  the  children  utter  the  sounds  alone,  and 
the  teacher  attend  carefully  to  the  distinctness  with  which 
they  are  given.  When  any  child  is  observed  giving  them, 
indistinctly  or  incorrectly,  he  should  be  specially  drilled,  and 
shown  the  proper  position  of  the  vocal  organs  necessary  for 
the  correct  utterance  of  the  sound. 

When  the  sounds  are  well  given  by  the  children  alone,  let 
the  teacher  point  to  the  elements  of  simple  words,  as  to 
m  —  a  —  n.  Let  the  children  utter  them  several  times,  with 
shorter  and  shorter  intervals  between  the  sounds,  till  they 
recognize  that  they  are  uttering  a  word.  This  should  now 
become  a  frequent  exercise,  and  may  include  all  the  regularly 
formed  words  with  which  the  children  are  familiar. 

Sometimes  the  teacher  may  call  upon  individual  members 
of  her  class  to  point  out  words  from  the  chart  in  the  same 
way,  sounding  the  letters  as  he  does  so. 

Alternatim)'  with  the  foregoing  exercises  on  the  chart  may 
be  introduced  others,  by  changing  single  letters  in  words  so 
as  to  make  new  words.  For  example,  write  can  upon  the 
board.  Erase  c  and  write  m.  Erase  a  and  write  e.  Erase 
n  and  write  t,  etc.  Let  the  teacher  treat  all  the  regularly 
formed  words  which  the  class  learn  in  the  same  way. 

When  children  have  firmly  associated  the  elementary 
sounds  with  the  letters  that  stand  for  them  they  may  be- 
gin to  make  out  new  words  by  slow  pronunciation.  Strictly 
phonetic  new  words  will  be  made  out  very  easily.  For  ex- 
ample, knowing  pin,  tin,  sjrin,  etc.,  a  child  will  at  once  pro- 
nounce new  words  like^,  sin,  ivin,  etc. 

The  first  departure  from  the  strictly  phonetic  is  found  in 
large  classes  of  monosyllables  in  which  the  vowels  have  the 
long,  or  name,  sounds. 

There  is  usually  some  mark  in  the  word  itself  which  indi- 
cates the  fact  that  the  vowel  is  long.    For  example  :  — 
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(1.)  That  final  e  silent  is  such  a  mark  may  be  taught  by 
writing  in  parallel  columns,  and  letting  the  children  pro- 
nounce, as  the  writing  goes  on,  such  words  as  the  follow- 


ing:  — 

can 

cane 

hop 

hope 

cap 

cape 

not 

note 

hat 

hate 

rod 

rode 

mat 

mate 

rob 

robe 

pin 

pine 

tub 

tube 

fin 

fine 

plum 

plume 

spin 

spine 

us 

use 

shin 

shine 

rag 

rage 

hid 

hide 

hug 

huge 

Exceptions  in  familiar  use,  as  have,  love,  some,  come,  etc.,  should  be 
taught  as  exceptions. 


.(2.)  That  i  following  a  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  a  has  the  long  sound  is  shown  by  such  words  as  the 


following :  — 

am 

aim 

lad 

laid 

bat 

bait 

ran 

rain 

clam 

claim 

pan 

pain 

fan 

fain 

pant 

paint 

man 

main 

plan 

plain 

mad 

maid 

pad 

paid 

(3.)  That  a  following  o  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark  in- 
dicating that  the  o  is  long  is  shown  by  such  words  as  the 
following :  — 


blot  bloat  got  goat 

clock  cloak  or  oar 

cot  coat  rod  road 

cost  coast  sop  soap 
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(4.)  That  a  following  e  is  usually  an  indication  that  e  ifl 
long  is  shown  by  such  words  as  the  following :  — 


Ben  bean  met  meat 

bed  bead  red  read 

led  lead  men  mean 

best  beast  set  seat 

bet  beat 


There  are  somewhat  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  most 
familiar  of  which  should  be  given;  as  bread,  spread,  iread,  read, 
breath,  death,  wealth,  etc. 

Many  more  lists  might  here  be  given,  but  the  teacher  will 
easily  make  them  for  herself  whenever  she  needs  to  use  them. 
"Whenever  pupils  hesitate  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
where  analogy  would  help  them,  a  list  of  analogous  words 
will  be  found  very  useful. 

Exercises  on  words  in  the  lists  printed  above  and  others  like 
them  should  be  gradually  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  phonic 
drill.  By  adding  or  erasing  a  final  e,  by  inserting  or  erasing 
the  i  after  a,  or  a  after  e  or  o,  or  by  doubling  the  e  or  the  o, 
the  teacher  may  by  degrees  bring  her  class  to  an  unconscious 
recognition  of  the  marks  which  the  language  itself  affords  as 
a  guide  to  pronunciation  and  spelling. 

In  the  exceptional  cases,  where  children  cannot  be  led  to 
the  pronunciation  of  new  words  by  the  analogies  of  the 
language,  they  may  be  helped  by  the  use  of  diacritical  marks. 

The  premature  and  too  frequent  use  of  diacritical  marks  may 
lead  to  rapid  word-calling,  and  away  from  the  expression  of 
thought,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided. 

The  dependence  upon  analogy  gives  valuable  training  in 
language,  and  should  be  early  and  constantly  encouraged. 

In  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Primary  Course  the 
class  should  be  exercised,  not  only  in  sounding  all  new 
words,  and  in  variations  upon  them,  as  recommended  above, 
but  should  be  frequently  drilled  in  exercises  for  distinct 
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enunciation  of  every-day  words,  such  as  are  prefixed  to  their 
reading  lessons.  The  teacher  should  also  make  note  of  all 
words  indistinctly  or  incorrectly  uttered,  and  bring  them  up 
repeatedly  for  class  drill. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  CHANGING  FROM  SCRIPT  TO  PRINT. 

1.  Write  a  very  interesting  lesson  on  the  board,  using 
familiar  words,  and  let  the  pupils  read  it.  After  the 
session  print  the  same  lesson  in  the  same  place.  The  next 
morning  call  upon  the  class  to  read  the  lesson,  without,  in 
anyway,  indicating  the  change.  Repeat  this  process  several 
times. 

2.  Print  on  the  black-board  a  few  very  familiar  single 
words,  and  then  print  the  same  in  sentences. 

3.  Begin  with  Monroe's  chart.  First  ask  the  pupils  to 
find  the  words  you  may  name,  and  then  ask  them  to  read 
the  sentences. 

It  is  recommended  that  Monroe's  chart  be  read  first ; 
then  the  first  forty  pages  of  the  Franklin  (new)  Primer; 
then  the  whole  of  Supplementary  Reading  —  Book  First ; 
then  the  Franklin  Primer,  from  page  41.  After  these  use 
the  First  Readers  of  the  circulating  supplementary  reading 
books. 

Pupils  should  not  begin  the  Second  Readers  until  they 
have  full  and  ready  command  of  the  First  Reader  vocabulary. 

Two  kinds  of  reading  exercises,  at  least,  should  be  given 
to  the  pupils  :  ( 1 . )  Exercises  in  which  every  new  word  is 
carefully  taught  upon  the  black-board  before  the  lesson  in 
the  book  is  read.  (2.)  Tests  in  which  pupils  try  to  read 
new  selections  without  preparation.  These  tests  should  be 
frequently  given,  — once  a  week  at  least. 

The  same  general  rules  that  are  given  for  black-board 
work  should  be  observed  in  teaching  reading  in  books  :  — 
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(1.)  Do  not  let  the  child  read  a  sentence  aloud  until  he 
knows  its  words  and  its  meaning.  If  the  sentence  is  long, 
he  should  be  allowed  to  express  the  thought  by  phrases  or 
clauses. 

(2.)  As  a  rule,  do  not  let  the  pupils  in  a  class  know  who 
will  be  called  upon  to  read  next. 

(3.)  Do  not  give  the  thought  to  the  pupils  orally,  but  let 
them  get  it  for  themselves.  Do  not  require  them  to  read 
the  same  lesson  over  and  over  again,  lest  they  lose  their 
interest  in  it. 

(4.)  Ask  the  pupils  to  close  their  books  and  to  tell,  in 
their  own  words,  what  they  have  read. 

In  the  second  year,  when  composition  has  been  well  begun, 
require  pupils  to  Avrite  one  thing  they  remember  of  what 
they  have  read  ;  then  two  things  ;  three  things  ;  and,  finally, 
let  them  write  the  whole  story  as  they  remember  it. 

Ask  them  to  read,  orally,  the  sentences,  descriptions,  and 
stories  that  they  write. 

ADDITIONAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Sketch  the  outline  of  some  large  picture,  for  instance, 
a  farm-yard.  At  first  put  in  two  or  three  objects  and  write 
sentences  about  them.  In  succeeding  lessons,  gradually  till 
in  the  picture,  and  make  a  connected  story.  A  large  wall 
picture  may  be  used  in  nearly  the  same  way. 

2.  A  large  number  of  sentences,  plainly  written  on  slips 
of  paper,  or  card-board,  may  be  successfully  used.  Give 
each  pupil  a  slip.  If  one  pupil  reads  a  sentence  correctly, 
give  him  another  slip  to  read.  For  busy  work,  give  pupils 
slips  to  copy,  and  let  them  read  what  they  have  copied. 
Let  pupils  take  a  number  of  slips  and  arrange  them,  for 
busy  work,  into  a  little  story.  Then  let  them  read  the  story 
from  the  slips,  or  read  it  after  copying  it  upon  their  slates. 
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Single  words,  written  or  printed  upon  card-board,  may  be 
put  together  into  sentences  and  read. 

3.  When  the  teacher  finds,  by  false  emphasis  or  wrong 
inflection,  that  the  thought  has  not  been  correctly  appre- 
hended by  the  reader,  questions  may  be  used  with  good 
effect.  Questions  may  be  used  very  profitably,  in  lessons 
from  a  book,  when  a  class  has  fallen  into  or  been  trained  in  a 
bad  habit  of  mechanical,  spiritless  pronunciation.  By  means 
of  questions  the  attention  of  the  pupils  will  be  turned  directly 
upon  the  thought,  and  their  answers  will  be  given  with 
natural  tones  and  expression,  as  in  talking.  Gradually  they 
may  be  led  to  utter  the  whole  sentence  with  expression. 

4.  Reading  and  composition  should  be  taught  together, 
the  one  assisting  the  other  at  every  step.  At  first,  let  the 
pupils  tell  one  thing  they  have  read;  then  two,  then  three, 
until,  by  degrees  they  are  able  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Follow  the  same  plan  until  pupils  are  able  to  write  with 
some  facility. 

5.  Let  pupils  read  what  they  write  from  a  copy,  from 
dictation,  and  in  composition.  If  pupils  are  trained,  as  they 
may  be,  to  express  thought  correctly  and  easily  in  writing, 
their  compositions  may  be  made  as  profitable  as  supplement- 
ary books  in  teaching  reading.  Let  pupils  read  one  another's 
compositions. 

TESTS. 

In  testing  the  script-work  the  list  of  words  taught  may 
be  rapidly  written  in  sentences  and  short  stories.  If  the 
pupils  can  readily  read  these  the  teacher  may  feel  confident 
that  the  words  have  been  well  taught. 

In  book-reading  the  tests  should  be  from  books  that 
pupils  have  never  read.  Before  reading  a  paragraph  aloud 
a  short  time  should  be  given  the  class  to  read  it  silently. 
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The  standard  of  excellence  is  indicated  by  these  two 
questions  :  — 

1.  Has  the  reader  correctly  apprehended  the  thought? 

2.  Has  he  used  correct  pronunciation,  distinct  articu- 
lation, and  natural  tones  ? 

LIST  OF  WORDS  FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  READING. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  words  found  in  the  first 
thirty-nine  pages  of  the  (new)  "  Franklin  Primer,"  in  the  whole 
of  "  Monroe's  Chart,"  and  in  the  first  forty  pages  of  "  Supple- 
mentary Reading —  First  Book."  Forms  omitted  are  plurals 
in  s;  verbs  in  present  indicative,  third  person  singular,  in  s; 
and  participles  of  regular  verbs  in  ed  and  ing.  Words  not 
strictly  phonetic  are  printed  in  italics.  The  basis  of  classifica- 
tion and  arrangement  is  primarily  the  vowel  sounds,  and 
secondarily  the  final  consonant  sounds.  In  each  section  the 
object-words  are  placed  before  other  words  having  the  same 
vowel  and  termination. 

1.  (a) — fan,  man,  pan,  Dan,  ran,  can,  an,  —  cap,  lap, 
trap,  strap,  snap,  nap,  —  hat,  cat,  rat,  mat,  bat,  pat,  flat, 
fat,  that,  at, — flag,  bag,  rag,  stag,  —  bach,  sack,  crack, 
track,  jack,  black,  quack,  —  ax,  wax,  Max,  —  hand,  sand, 
band,  stand,  grand,  and, — plant,  —  lamb,  Sam,  swam,  am, 

—  bad,  had,  glad,  —  candle,  handle,  —  Frank,  thank,  — 
scratch,  catch,  —  as,  has,  —  lamp,  damp,  —  Tab,  candy, 
apple,  wagon,  Fanny,  Abby,  —  carry,  habit,  bang,  shall. 

2.  (e)  — sled,  bed,  bread,  head,  shed,  Fred,  fed,  said,  — 
hen,  pen,  men,  ten,  when,  then,  — pet,  net,  velvet,  set,  wet, 
get,  let,  yet, —bell,  tell,  sell,  well,  fell,— nest,  rest,  best, 

—  Benny,  Jenny,  many, — egg,  leg,  beg,  —  step,  Nep, — 
dress,  yes, — sent,  went,  —  neck,  fence,  Emma,  seven,  them, 

—  crept,  held,  lend,  vex,  help,  left,  says. 

3.  (i) — pin,  fin,  tin,  spin,  begin,  in, — is,  his,  —  rabbit, 
pit,  bit,  fit,  hit,  sit,  it,— hill,  quill,  Jill,  Dill,  still,  rill,  kill, 
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will,  till,  —  ship,  Jip,  tip,  skip,  —  pig,  twig,  dig,  big, — 
chick,  stick,  lick,  pick,  quick,  —  kid,  lid,  hid,  did,  —  fish, 
dish,  wish,  — piggy,  Willy,  happy,  silly,  pretty,  very, — 
give,  live,  —  six,  fix,  —  swim,  him,  —  sing,  thing,  —  kitten, 
milk,  chicken,  crib,  picture,  — lift,  drink,  little,  this,  ivith,  if. 

4.  (o) — top,  shop,  hop,  stop,  pop,  —  dot,  spot,  hot,  trot, 
tot,  got,  not,  —  dog,  log,  fog,  —  ox,  box,  fox,  —  sod,  odd,  — 
John,  on, — Tom,  from,  —  toss,  cross,  —  doll,  dolly, — 
pond,  rock,  lost,  of,  off", — robin,  Tommy. 

5.  (u) — gun,  sun,  bun,  fun,  run,  one,  —  cup,  pup,  up, — 
jug,  mug,  dug,  —  nut,  but,  what, — crumb,  hum,  some, 
come,  —  bud,  mud, — jump,  bump,  thump, — must,  just, — 
bunny,  honey,  funny,  —  tub,  rub,  —  duck,  chuck,  —  gull, 
buzz,  love,  us,  chubby,  young,  hunt,  tumble,  enough,  hurry. 

7.  (a)  —  slate,  skate,  Kate,  ate,  —  hay,  day,  may,  play, 
they,  say,  way,  away, — pail,  sail,  —  make,  lake,  —  name, 
came,  —  Jane,  Mary,  Daisy,  —  mane,  gave. 

7..  (e) — be,  tree,  knee,  three,  he,  me,  she,  ive,  the,  see, 
Lee,  flee,  free,  —  ear,  hear,  year,  dear,  near,  —  sweet,  beat, 
eat, — read,  feed,  —  sheep,  sleep,  peep,  keep, — please, 
these,  —  team,  seem,  —  week,  feel,  leave,  fifteen. 

8.  (I) — fly,  sky.  cry,  dry,  sly,  try,  shy,  my,  why,  by,— 
slide,  ride, — five,  drive,  —  ice,  knife,  Fido,  lion, — nine, 
white,  like,  kind. 

9.  (o) — crow,  snow,  tow,  flow,  go,  no,  hoe,  row,  know, 
yellow,  so,  — floor,  four,  wore,  — woke,  broke,  — cold,  old,  — 
goes,  Rose, — goat. 

10.  (u)  —  new,  you,  your. 

11.  (a) — chair,  ivhere,  there,  scare,  care. 

12.  (a)  — papa,  mamma,  calf,  baa. 

13.  (a) — paw,  caw,  draw,  saw,  —  all,  call,  fall,  small, 
—  horn,  morn,  corn,  —  caught,  warm,  sorry,  was, — or,  for. 

14.  (u)  — book,  look,  —  good,  would, — put,  wool. 

15.  (6)  — to,  do,  who,  two,  through,  into,  — school,  Lucy . 
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16.  (ow)  — cow,  bow,  wow,  now,  how, — house,  mousey  — 
crown,  brown,  down,  —  out,  about, — our. 

17.  (ar)  — are,  arm,  cart,  yard,  Carlo,  large. 

18.  (er)  — brother,  sister,  mister,  Walter,  water,  matter, 
sir,  flower,  her,  —  Robert,  hurt,  —  bird,  girl. 

19.  (a)  — basket,  grass,  dance,  after, — fast,  last. 

20.  (oi)  —  boy,  toy. 

Note.  The  above  list  of  words  may  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz. :  — 


1st.  Purely  phonetic  words  205 

2d.  Words  whose  pronunciation  is  indicated  by  their  form  .  216 
3d.  Unphonetic  words  35 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 
1  883. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Feb.  27,  1883. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules, 
presents  herewith  its  annual  report. 

The  committee,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  public 
schools  be  continued  at  the  rates  now  paid ;  and  report  that 
the  following  order  ought  to  pass. 

For  the  Committee, 

GEORGE  H.  PLUMMER, 

Chairman. 

Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public 
schools,  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  be  the  same  as  for  the 
preceding  year,  as  contained  in  the  following  schedule :  — 

FIRST  GRADE.     HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head  Masters  $3,780 

Junior  Masters,  first  year,  SI, 008  ;  annual  increase,  $144  ;  maximum,  2,880 

SECOND  GRADE.     GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580 ;  annual  increase,  $00  ;  maximum    .  .  $2,880 

Sub-masters,  first  year,  $1,500  ;  annual  increase,  $G0  ;  maximum  .  2,280 

Principal  Dillaway  School                                                      .  .  2,280 

THIRD  GRADE.     HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Assistant  Principal     ..........  $1,800 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $1,440;  annual  increase,  $36;  maximum,  1.620 

Second      "        first  year,  $1,200  ;  annual  increase,  $36 ;  maximum,  1,380 

Third        "        first  year,    $960 ;  annual  increase,  $36  ;  maximum,  1,140 

Fourth      "        first  year,    $768 ;  annual  increase,  $36 ;  maximum,  948 

FOURTH  GRADE.     GRAMMAR  AIVD  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  3rear,  $900 ;  annual  increase,  $36 ;  maximum  .  $1,080 
Second  "  first  year,  $756 ;  annual  increase,  $12 ;  maximum  .  816 
Third  "  first  year,  $456 ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .  744 
Fourth      "        first  year,  $456 ;  annual  increase,  $48 ;  maximum    .  744 
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SPECIAL  GRADE.. 

Director  of  Music   $3,000 

Three  Special  Instructors  of  Music  (each)   2,640 

Director  of  Drawing   3,000 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  High  School   1,380 

Assistant  in       "            "       "        M   744 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls'  High  School        .  960 

"  "  "  "  Girls'  Latin  School  ....  492 
Teacher  of  Sciences,  W.  Rox.  and  E.  Boston  High  School,  not  to 

exceed   400 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Elementary  Method,  Normal 

School   1,380 

Special  Teachers  of  Modern  Languages,  at  the  rate  of  $90  per  year 

for  every  hour  of  actual  service  per  week,  in  the  school-room,  for 

the  school  year  1883-84. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  —  Principal   1,800 

First  Assistant   900 

Assistants,  first  year,  ,$700;  second  year  and  subsequently  .  800 

Instructor,  Military  Drill   1,500 

Armorer   504 

Teachers  of  Sewing  :  — 


One  division 

$108 

Seven  divisions  . 

540 

Two  divisions  . 

192 

Eight  divisions  . 

588 

Three  divisions 

276 

Nine  divisions 

636 

Four  divisions  . 

348 

Ten  divisions 

684 

Five  divisions  . 

420 

Eleven  divisions  . 

732 

Six  divisions  . 

492 

All  over  eleven  divisions 

744 

50  00 
20  00 
20  00 
7  50 
10  00 
6  00 
5  00 


Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week) 
Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  week)  . 
Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  {per  week) 
Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  week) 
Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  . 
Head  Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 
Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 
Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes  Primary  Schools  (per 
week)  ....   

Ordered,  That  Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools,  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred 
pupils,  receive  $288;  Sub-masters,  elected  as  Principals,  $216;  First  Assist- 
ants, elected  as  Principals,  $72 ;  each,  in  addition  to  the  regula"  salary  of  the 
rank. 
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NOMINATIONS    FOR  REELECTION. 


REPORT 

OF 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


BOSTON: 
Rockwell  and  Churchill,  City  Printers,  39  Arch  S 

1  8  8  3. 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee, 
Boston,  March  13,  1883. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  have  considered  the  sev- 
eral recommendations  for  nomination  for  reelection,  submit- 
ted to  them  by  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  Normal  and 
High  Schools,  and  the  several  divisions,  and  nominate  for 
reelection,  for  the  ensuing  school  year,  the  instructors  named 
below. 

In  several  of  the  districts  the  numbers  of  pupils  do  not 
warrant  the  number  of  teachers  nominated.  The  committees 
in  charge  urge  the  nomination  of  extra  teachers,  in  these  dis- 
tricts, for  reasons  which  seem  just  and  sufficient.  In  some 
schools  there  is  a  want  of  seating  capacity ;  in  some  districts 
there  are  classes  outside  of  the  regular  school  buildings, 
where,  from  the  local  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  extra 
teachers ;  in  other  cases  the  nomination  of  the  present 
teachers  is  urged  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  drop  teachers  in  the  middle  of  the  term,  thus  necessitating 
a  re-classification,  and  resulting  in  a  serious  interruption  to 
the  work  of  the  schools.  The  numbers  in  September  will 
undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  continue  all  of  the  teachers  now 
nominated.  This  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  accompanying  order,  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

The  regulation  providing  that,  on  account  of  the  de- 
crease in  numbers,  the  rank  of  no  regularly  confirmed 
teacher  shall  be  reduced,  who  has  been  nominated  for 
reelection  to  serve  in  the  same  school  in   which  he  is 
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already  serving,  except  as  specially  provided  for  in  the 
section,  has  occasioned  the  nomination  of  several  teachers 
with  a  higher  rank  than  the  Regulations,  strictly  applied, 
would  allow.  The  following  is  a  list  of  teachers  thus  nomi- 
nated :  — 

Dorchester  High  School.  —  One  first  assistant. 
Charleston- , i  High  School.  — One  first  assistant. 
Bowditch  School.  — One  first  assistant. 
Hillside  School.  — One  first  assistant. 
Lyman  School.  —  One  first  assistant,  one  second  assistant. 
Mather  School.  — One  sub-master. 
Ml.  Vernon  School.  —  One  first  assistant. 
For  the  Committee, 

GEORGE  H.  PLTJMMER, 

Chairman. 


•  Ordered,  That  one  extra  teacher  be  allowed  in  each  of 
those  districts,  where,  from  want  of  seating  capacity,  or  to 
preserve  the  present  classification,  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, on  the  recommendation  of  the  committees  in  charge, 
have  included  them  in  this  report. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging   118 

Average  whole  number  belonging   105 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
L.  Theresa  Moses. 

Second  Assistant. 
Annie  E.  Chace. 


Special  Teacher  of  Illustrative  Draw- 
ing, Penmanship,  and  Elementary 
Methods. 

TV.  Bertha  Hintz. 


RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   642 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   628 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   550 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 
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Sub-masters. 
Charles  F.  Kimball, 
Joseph  L.  Caverly. 

First  Assistant. 
Martha  E.  Pritchard. 

Second  Assistant. 
Florence  Marshall. 

Third  Assistants. 
Dora  Brown, 
Elizabeth  M.  Burnham, 
Eliza  Cox, 
Ella  T.  Gould, 
Ella  C.  Hutchins, 


Katharine  H.  Shute, 


Martha  H.  Jackson, 
E.  Maria  Siinonds, 
Uleyetta  Williams. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ella  F.  Wyman. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Anna  B.  Badlam, 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow, 
Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Mabel  I.  Emerson, 
Emma  L.  B.  Hintz, 
Grace  Hooper, 
Emma  L.  Wyman. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

|  V.  Colonna  Murray, 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


BOYS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


375 
3G5 


Masters. 
Charles  J.  Capen, 
Joseph  W.  Chadwick, 
Arthur  I.  Fiske, 
Byron  Groce. 

Junior  Masters. 
Frank  W.  Freeborn, 


William  Gallagher,  Jr., 
Edward  P.  Jackson, 
John  K.  Richardson, 
George  W.  Rollins, 
William  T.  Strong. 


Grenville  C. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Emerv,  Junior  Master. 


GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

Fourth  Assistants. 


14G 
141 


Second  Assistant. 
Jennie  R.  Sheldon. 

Third  Assistant. 
Augusta  R.  Curtis. 


Jessie  Girdwood, 
Abby  Leach. 

Vocal  and  Physical  Culture. 
Mary  A.  Currier. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Anna  Van  Vleck,  Fourth  Assistant. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


406 
391 


Masters. 
Luther  W.  Anderson, 
Robert  E.  Babson, 
Lucius  H.  Buckingham, 
John  F.  Casey, 
Alfred  P.  Gage, 
L.  Hall  Grandgent, 
Albert  Hale,  to  Sept.  1,  1883. 
Charles  J.  Lincoln, 
Charles  B.  Travis. 


Junior  Masters. 
Jerome  B.  Poole, 
Manson  Seavey, 
Samuel  C.  Smith. 


GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   531 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  517 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 


Master. 
Samuel  Thurber. 

Assistant  Principal. 
Harriet  E.  Caryl. 

First  Assistant. 
Margaret  A.  Badger. 

Second  Assistants. 
Katherine  Knapp, 
Emma  A.  Temple. 

Third  Assistants. 
Emerette  O.  Patch, 
Sarah  A.  Shorey, 
Adeline  L.  Sylvester. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  C.  Coburn, 
Emily  M.  Deland, 
Charlotte  M.  Gardner, 
Augusta  C.  Kimball, 
Elizabeth  L.  Smith, 
Lucy  R.  Woods. 

Teacher  of  Chemistry. 
Laura  B.  White. 

Laboratory  Assistant. 
Margaret  C.  Brawley. 

Physical  Culture  and  Elocution. 
Ellen  M.  Dyer. 


OS  PROBATION. 

Clara  E.  Webster,  Fourth  Assistant. 


DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Giels.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year   97 

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year    95 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Mary  W.  Hall. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Laura  E.  Hovey, 
Rebecca  V.  Humphrey. 
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CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  , 
Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Katharine  Whitney. 

Second  Assistant. 
Emma  G.  Shaw. 


Third  Assistant. 
Adelaide  E.  Somes. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Alia  F.  Young. 


ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year. 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 


Fourth  Assisiatit. 


Clara  H.  Balch. 


First  Assistant. 
Emily  Weeks. 

Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  D.  Gardner, 
Helen  A.  Gardner. 

ON  PROBATION. 

James  A.  Beatley,  Fourth  Assistant. 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year 
Entitled  to  2  teachers. 


Third  Assistant. 
Mary  L.  Charles. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Edna  F.  Calder. 


BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year 
Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year 
Entitled  to  2  teachers. 


on  probation. 
Third  Assistant.  |  Fourth' Assistant. 


Marion  A.  Hawes.  I  Lucy  G.  Peabody. 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  

Average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year  

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  Shaw, 
Emily  J.  Tucker. 


Lucy  R.  Beadle, 
Kate  W.  Cushing. 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


French. 
Marie  C.  Ladreyt, 
Marie  de  Maltchyee, 
Henri  Morand, 
Eugene  Raymond, 
Philippe  do  Senancour. 


German. 


John  F.  Stei 


Sciences,  E.B.  and  W.  Rox.  High. 
Arthur  B.  Morong. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 


ADAMS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  axd  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  nnmber  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools..  

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


541 
495 


441 


Sub-master. 
L.  Henry  Dutton. 

First  Assistant. 
Mary  M.  Morse. 

Second  Assistant. 
Joel  C.  Bolan. 

Third  Assistants. 
Lina  H.  Cook, 
Sarah  E.  McPhaill, 
Ellenette  Pillsbury, 


Grace  M.  Remick, 
Clara  Robbins, 
Harriet  Sturtevant, 
Lalia  C.  Tedford. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Ellen  James, 
Mary  A.  Palmer, 
Alice  M.  Porter, 
Anna  E.  Reed, 
Ellen  M.  Robbins, 
Mary  E.  Symonds, 
Nellie  B.  Tucker, 
Emma  M.  Weston. 


CHAPMAN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


630 
613 

c87 


First  Assistants. 
Annie  M.  Crozier, 
Jane  F.  Reid. 

Second  Assistants. 
Maria  D.  Kimball, 
Sarah  F.  Tenney. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Buffum, 
Margaret  B.  Erskine, 
Carrie  M.  Locke, 


Grace  E.  Shaw, 
Mary  A.  Shaw, 
Sarah  T.  Synett, 
Lucy  E.  Woodwell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Maria  A.  Arnold, 
Hannah  F.  Crafts, 
Marietta  Duncan, 
Mary  C.  Hall, 
Calista  W.  McLeodj 
Fidelia  D.  Merrick, 
Clara  A.  Otis. 


REPORT  ON  NOMINATIONS. 
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ON  PROBATION. 

Augustus  H.  Kelley,  Sub-master. 


EMERSON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  , 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


632 
GOO 

500 


Sub-master. 
J.  "Willard  Brown. 

First  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  R.  Drowne, 
Mary  A.  Ford. 

Second  Assistants. 
Bernice  A.  De  Meritt, 
Frances  H.  Turner. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  A.  Bond, 
H.  Elizabeth  Cutter, 


Mary  D.  Day, 
Carrie  Ford, 
Juliette  J.  Pierce, 
Laura  S.  Plummer. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Margaret  A.  Bartlett, 
Ida  J.  Breckenridge, 
Almaretta  J.  Critchett, 
Harriett  E.  Litchfield, 
Hannah  L.  Manson, 
Lizzie  M.  Morrissey, 
Mary  E.  Plummer, 
Susan  A.  Slavin, 
Elizabeth  A.  Turner. 


on  probation. 
Henry  B.  Hall,  Third  Assistant. 


LYMAN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


5S8 
561 


661 


Sub-master. 
George  K.  Daniell,  Jr. 

First  Assistants. 
Cordelia  Lothrop, 
Eliza  F.  Russell. 

Second  Assistayits. 
Amelia  H.  Pittman, 
Mary  A.  Turner. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sibylla  A.  Bailey, 
Clara  B.  George,  1 


John  0.  Godfrey, 
Ida  E.  Halliday, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Clara  E.  Robinson, 
Mary  P.  E.  Tewksbury. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Josephine  A.  Ayers, 
Abby  D.  Beal, 
Florence  Carver, 
Angelina  M.  Cudworth, 
Anna  I.  Duncan, 
Emma  P.  Morey, 
Charlotte  A.  Pike, 
Nellie  L.  Poole. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Martha  L,  Frame,  Fourth  Assistant. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  ,  

Average  ft  hole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  -whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

Sub-masted. 
Henry  F.  Sears. 


700 

688 

623 


First  Assistants. 
Mary  A.  Eaton, 
Abby  P.  Josselyn. 


Second  Assistants. 
Amy  C.  Hudson, 
Angelia  M.  Knowles. 

Third  Assistants. 
Emma  F.  Black, 
Cora  V.  George, 
Ida  O.  Hurd, 
Mary  E.  Minter, 


Charlotte  E.  Seavey, 


Emma  F.  Porter, 
Anna  M.  Prescott, 
Lydia  A.  Simpson. 


Fourth  Assista)its. 
Caroline  M.  Arnold, 
Ada  E.  Bowler, 
Mary  E.  Flanders, 
Effie  G.  Hazen, 
Annie  B.  Hunter, 
Elizabeth  B.  Norton, 
Mary  D.  Richardson, 
Sarah  A.  Smith, 
Mary  S.  Thomas, 
Kate  C.  Thompson, 
Sarah  J.  Worcester. 

on  Probation. 
Third  Assistant. 


FROTHINGIIAM  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  -whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  .... 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. . . . 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

Sub-master. 


596 
581 

512 


Wm.  B.  Atwood. 

First  Assistant. 
Charlotte  E.  Camp. 

Second  Assistant. 
Harriet  E.  Frye. 

Third  Assistants. 
Julia  M.  Burbank, 
Ellen  A.  Chapin, 
Abby  M.  Clark, 
Arabella  P.  Moulton, 


Sara  H.  Nowell, 
Lucy  A.  Seaver, 
Ellen  R.  Stone, 
Jennie  E.  Tobev, 
Bial  W.  Willard. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Corbett, 
Mary  E.  Delaney, 
Louisa  W.  Huntress, 
Fanny  M.  Lamson, 
Abby  C.  McAuliffe, 
Helen  E.  Ramsey, 
Persia  M.  Whittemore, 
Martha  Yeaton. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Nellie  L.  Cullis,  Fourth  Assistant. 


REPORT "  ON  NOMINATIONS. 
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HARVARD  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


032 
GO  I 


>20 


Sub-master. 
Darius  Hadley. 

First  Assistant. 
Abby  B.  Tufts. 

Third  Assistants. 
Callie  E.  Garey, 
Jennie  E.  Howard, 
Edith  W.  Howe, 
Annie  E.  O'Connor, 


Sarah  J.  Perkins, 
Lucy  A.  Wilson. 


Fourth  Assistants. 

Catherine  C.  Brower, 
Elizabeth  F.  Doane, 
Fanny  A.  Foster, 
Lucy^M.  Small, 
Elizabeth  B.  Wetherbee, 
Louisa  A.  Whitman, 
Lana  J.  Wood. 


ON  PROBATION. 


First  Assistant. 
Sarah  E.  Leonard. 

Second  Assistants. 
Mary  A.  Lovering, 
Ann  E.  Weston. 


Third  Assistant. 
Martha  H.  Palmer. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Grace  H.  Bredeen, 
Elizabeth  R.  Cormier. 


PRESCOTT  DISTRICT.   .(Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   492 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   408 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   510 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
Alonzo  Meserve. 

First  Assistant. 
Delia  A.  Varney. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Sawyer. 

ThirdlAssistants. 
Frances  A.  Craigen, 
Elizabeth  J.  Farnsworth, 
Lydia  A.  Nason, 


Julia  C.  Powers, 
Julia  F.  Sawyer, 
Annie  M.  Stone. 


Fourth  Assistants. 

Elizabeth  C.  Bredeen, 
Mary  E.  Franklin, 
Lydia  E.  Hapenny, 
Zetta  M.  Mallard, 
Kate  M.  Porter, 
Alice  Simpson, 
Carrie  M.  Small, 
Hattie  L.  Todd. 


on  probation. 


Mary  W.  Smith,  FourthJAssistani. 
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WARREN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

First  Assistants. 


687 
665 


633 


Sarah  M.  Chandler, 
Elizabeth  Swords. 

Second  Assistants. 
Anna  D.  Dalton, 
Ellen  A.  Pratt. 

Third  Assistants. 
Marietta  F.  Allen, 
Caroline  W.  Graves, 
Alice  Hall, 
Julia  E.  Harrington, 
Abby  E.  Holt, 


Sub-master. 
Edward  Stickney. 


Mary  E.  Pierce. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Elizabeth  R.  Brower, 
Josephine  E.  Copeland, 
Agnes  McGowan, 
Erne  C.  Melvin, 
Caroline  E.  Osgood, 
Elizabeth  A.  Pritchard, 
Abby  P.  Richardson, 
Alice  T.  Smith, 
M.  Josepbine  Smith, 
Abby  0.  Varnev, 
Cora  A.  Wiley. 


OX  PROBATION. 

Third  Assistant. 
Mary  F.  Haire. 


THIRD  DIVISION 


BOWDOIN  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   459 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   446 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  School   424 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Sarah  R.  Smith, 
Mary  Young. 

Second  Assistant. 
Sarah  O.  Bricket. 

Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  A.  Fay, 
Ella  L.  Macomber, 
S.  Frances  Perry, 
Dora  E.  Pitcher, 


Mary  E.  Pitcher, 
Irene  W.  Wentworth. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Barbara  C.  Farrington. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Josephine  0.  Hedrick, 
Ella  E.  Morrill, 
Elizabeth  R.  Preston, 
Clara  J.  Raynolds, 
Mabel  West. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 


Sarah  E.  Brown, 


|  Mary  S.  Hosmer. 


REPORT  ON  NOMINATIONS. 
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ELIOT  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 


Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School                      '.  938 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools, 
Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Sub-masiers. 


573 


Tilson  A.  Mead, 
Granville  S.  Webster. 

First  Assistant. 
Francis  M.  Bodge. 

Seco7id  Assistant. 
Adolin  M.  Steele. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Barrett, 
Kate  L.  Dodge, 
Minnie  I.  Folger, 
Annie  M.  H.  Gillespie, 
Mary  E.  Hanney, 
Isabel  R.  Haskins, 
Mary  Heaton, 

o 

Hermann  B.  Boisen,  Sub-mastei 


Clara  A.  Newell, 
Kate  S.  Sawyer, 
Elizabeth  M.  Turner, 
Lucette  A.  YVentworth, 
M.  Ella  Wilkins. 


Second  Assistant, 
Juliaette  Davis. 


Primary  School. 


Fourth  Assistant 
Eliza  Brintnall, 
A.  Augusta  Coleman, 
Marcella  E.  Donegan, 
Emma  C.  Glawson, 
Harriet  E.  Lampee, 
J.  Ida  Monroe, 
Rosa  M.  E.  Reggio, 
Sarah  Ripley, 
Cleone  G.  Tewksbury. 

PROBATION. 


HANCOCK  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   625 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   G03 

Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   781 

Entitled  to  1-1  teachers. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 


First  Assistants. 
Amv  E.  Bradford, 
Ellen  C.  Sawtelle. 

Second  Assistants. 
Marie  L.  Macomber, 
Josephine  M.  Robertson. 


Third  Assistants. 
Susan  E.  Allen, 
Sarah  F.  Ellis, 
Elizabeth  A.  Fisk, 
Helen  M.  Hitchings, 
Honora  T.  O'Dowd, 
Sophia  L.  Sherman, 
Mary  E.  Skinner. 

ON  PROBATION 

Third  Assistant. 
Olive  M.  E.  Rowe,  from  April  1,  1883. 


Teresa  M.  Gargan. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Adeline  S.  Bodge, 
Mary  J.  Clark, 
Sarah  J.  Copp, 
M.  A.  P.  Cross, 
Mary  L.  Desmond, 
Harriet  M.  Eraser, 
Marcella  C  Halliday, 
Cicely  M.  Kennemon, 
Esther  W.  Mansfield, 
Mary  G.  Ruxton, 
Josephine  B.  Silver, 
Sarah  E.  Ward. 


Fourth  A ss istant. 
M.  Lizzie  Bryant. 
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Greatest  whole  number  bel 
Average  whole  number  bel 
Entitled 

Greatest  whole  number  bel 

Sub-master. 
George  Perkins. 


First  Assistant. 
Ida  M.  Metealf. 

Second  Assistant. 
Adeline  F.  Cutter. 

Third  Assistants. 
Helen  M.  Coolidge, 
Sarah  W.  I.  Cope-land, 
Eliza  A.  Corthell, 
Alice  M.  dishing, 
Louie  H.  Hinckley, 

Sub-master. 
Edward  P.  Shute. 


PHILLIPS  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

onging  to  Grammar  School   754 

onging  to  Grammar  School   728 

to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

onging  to  Primary  Schools   501 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 

Martha  A.  Knowles, 
Ruth  E.  Rowe, 
Eunice  J.  Simpson, 
Mary  E.  Towle. 


Third  Assistant. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Olive  Ruggles. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Ames, 
E incline  C.  Farley, 
Lydia  A.  label  1, 
Elizabeth  S.  Parker, 
Florida  Y.  Ruffin, 
!  Kate  Wilson. 


OX  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Mary  L.  Bibbey, 
Mary  J.  Leahy. 


Alice  L.  La 


WELLS  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   534 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   507 

Entitled  to     regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   G84 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Emeline  E.  Durgin, 
Ella  F.  Inman. 

Second  Assistant. 
Hattie  A.  Watson. 

Third  Assistants. 
Lavinia  M.  Allen, 
Adelaide  E.  Badger, 
Marv  S.  Carter, 
Susan  R.  Gilford, 
Ellen  F.  Jones, 
Mary  M.  Perry, 
Lizzie  F.  Stevens. 

OX  PROBATION. 

Mary  A.  Collins,  Fourth  Assistant. 


Second  Assistants,  Primary  School. 
Mary  F.  Gargan, 
Maria  W.  Turner. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Georgia  D.  Barstow, 
E.  Augusta  Brown, 
Sarah  C.  Chevaillier, 
Alicia  I.  Collison, 
Sarah  G.  Fogarty, 
Eliza  A.  Freeman, 
Adelaide  A.  Pea, 
Jeannette  A.  Thompson. 


REPORT  ON  NOMINATION'S . 
FOURTH  DIVISION. 


BOWDITCH  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   20 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   ~>'l 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   44 , 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Susan  H.  Thaxter. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  M.  T.  Foley. 

.   Third  Assistants. 
Ellen  L.  Collins, 
Emma  A.  Gordon, 
Ellen  E.  Leach. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School 
Amelia  E.  N.  Treadwell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Rebecca  A.  Buckley, 
Maria  J.  Coburn, 
Julia  M.  Driscoll, 
Marian  A.  Flynn, 
Susan  Frizzell, 
Priscilla  Johnson. 


Third  Assistant. 
Ida  H.  Davis. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
\  Mary  E.  Noonan. 


BRIMMER  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   GIG 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   595 

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   504 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


Sub-masters. 
William  H.  Martin, 
T.  Henry  Wason. 

First  Assistant. 
Rebecca  L.  Duncan. 

Second  Assistant. 
Ella  L.  Burbank. 

Third,  Assistants. 
Sarah  E.  Adams, 
Helen  L.  Bodge, 
Mary  A.  Carney, 
Eliza  E.  Foster, 
Annie  P.  James, 


Sarah  J.  March, 
Lilla  H.  Shaw, 
L.  Maria  Stetson. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School 
Betsey  P.  Burgess. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
H.  Ellen  Boothby, 
Emily  B.  Burrilf, 
Emma  F.  Burrill, 
Jennie  M.  Carney, 
Mary  E.  Collins.* 
Nellie  T.  lliggins, 
Winella  W.  Stratton, 
Mary  E.  Tiernay. 
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PRINCE  SCHOOL.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   426 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   399 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   1G1 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Harriet  D.  Hinckley. 

Second  Assistant. 
Luthera  W.  Bird. 

Third,  Assistants. 
Alice  M.  Dickey, 
Eva  D.  Kellogg, 


Kate  C.  Martin, 
Ella  F.  White, 
Mary  Wilson. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Laura  M.  Kendrick, 
Laura  M.  Stevens, 
Adeline  S.  Tufts. 


QUINCY  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

•  Entitled  to  8"teachers. 


615 
596 


425 


Sub-masters. 
Alfred  Bunker, 
AVilliam  R.  Morse. 

First  Assistant. 
Annie  M.  Lund. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  L.  Holland. 

Third  Assistants. 
Harriette  A.  Bettis, 
Emma  F.  Colomy, 


Bridget  A.  Foley, 
Katharine  T.  Murtagh, 
Emily  B.  Peck, 
Charlotte  L.  Wheelwright, 
Emma  K.  Youngman. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Harriet  M.  Bolman, 
Maria  A.  Callanan, 
Mary  E.  Con  ley, 
Ann  T.  Corliss, 
Emily  E.  Maynard, 
Annie  M.  Reilly, 
Mary  E.  Sawyer. 


ON  PROBATION. 

John  O'Driscoll,  Third  Assistant. 


AYINTHROP  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   852 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   831 

Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   333 

Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


REPORT  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


First  Assistants. 
May  Gertrude  Ladd, 
Susan  A.  W.  Loring. 

Second  Assistants* 
Katharine  K.  Marlow, 
Annie  J.  Stoddard, 
Emma  K.  Valentine, 
Carrie  F.  Welch. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  E.  Barstow, 
Caroline  S.  Crozier, 
Mary  J.  Danforth, 


Third  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  A.  Withey. 


Mary  E.  Davis, 
Elizabeth  S.  Emmons, 
Mary  L.  H.  Gerry, 
Minnie  L.  Hobart, 
Lucy  Merrill, 
Ellen  M.  Underwood, 
Margaret  T.  Wise. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Emma  I.  Baker, 
Mary  A.  B.  Gore, 
Octavia  C.  Heard, 
Henrietta  Madigan, 
Julia  A.  Maclntyre. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School 
Hannah  E.  G.  Gleason. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 


D WIGHT  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School    70 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   G9 

Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  and  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   42 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
Henry  L.  Sawyer. 

First  Assistant. 
Ruth  G.  Rich. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  R.  Towle. 

Third  Assistants. 
Isabella  G.  Bonnar, 
Sarah  C.  Fales, 
Mary  L.  Farrington, 
Laura  Frost, 


Lizzie  G.  Howes, 
Elizabeth  G.  Melcher, 
Delia  G.  Robinson, 
Nellie  L.  Shaw, 
Mary  E.  Trow. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Martha  B.  Lucas. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Ella  Bradley, 
Sarah  E.  Crocker, 
Caroline  A.  Farrell, 
Emma  F.  Gallagher, 
Jennie  I.  Kendall, 
Lizzie  B.  Ladd. 


Sub-master. 
J.  Langdon  Curtis. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Clara  C.  Dunn. 
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EVERETT  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   815 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   807 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   655 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 


First  Assistant. 
Janet  M.  Bullard. 

Second  Assistants. 
Anna  C.  Ellis, 
Emily  F.  Marshall, 
Maria  S.  Whitney. 


Sarah  L 
Mary  E. 
Ruth  H. 
Flora  I. 
Susan  S 


Third  Assistants. 

Adams, 
Badlam, 
Clapp, 
Crooke, 
,  Foster, 


Ann  R.  Gavett, 
Anna  E.  Grover, 
Abby  C.  Haslet, 


First  Assista72t. 
Eliza  M.  Evert. 


Evelyn  E.  Morse, 
Annie  C.  Murdock. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Eliza  C.  Gould. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Lydia  F.  Blanchard, 
Fannie  P>.  Bowers, 
Hannah  M.  Coolidge, 
Mary  H.  Downe, 
Emma  Halstrick, 
Florence  A.  Perry, 
Frances  W.  Sawyer, 
Lydia  A.  Sawyer, 
Adelaide  B.  Smith, 
Sara  W.  Wilson. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Alice  E.  Stevens. 


FRANKLIN  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   825 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  ,.  800 

Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   723 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 

First  Assista7its. 
Isabella  M.  Harmon, 
Jennie  S.  Tower. 


Second  Assistants. 
P.  Catherine  Bradford, 
Margaret  J.  Crosby, 
Catherine  T.  Simonds. 

Third  Assistants. 
Abby  H.  Babson, 
Martha  L.  Beckler, 
Kate  E.  Blanchard, 
Elizabeth  J.  Brown, 
Abbie  M.  Holder, 
Roxanna  W.  Longley, 
Jennie  E.  Metcalf, 
Mary  A.  Mitchell, 


Anna  E.  L.  Parker, 
Margaret  C.  Schouler. 

Second  Assistants,  Primary  Schools. 
Harriet  M.  Faxon, 
Josephine  G.  Whipple. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Georgiana  E.  Abbott, 
Emma  E.  Allin, 
Georgiana  A.  Ballard, 
C.  Josephine  Bates, 
Kate  R.  Gookin, 
Kate  R.  Hale, 
Jennie  E.  Haskell, 
Maud  G.  Hopkins, 
Carrie  G.  White, 
Affie  T.  Wier. 
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Third  Assistant. 
Clara  M.  Moseley. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant 
I  Jennie  M.  Plummer. 


SHERWIX  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   933 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   910 

Entitled  to  17  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  1G  teachers. 


890 


Frank  A. 


Sub-master. 
Morse. 


First  Assistants. 
Lucy  L.  Burgess, 
Julia  F.  Long. 

Second  Assistants. 
Sarah  R.  Bonney, 
Martha  A.  Smith, 
Elizabeth  B.  Walton. 

Third  Assistants. 
Louisa  Ayer, 
E.  Elizabeth  Boies, 
Isadora  Bonney, 
Marion  Henshaw, 
Alice  T.  Kelley, 
Harriet  A.  Lewis, 
Alice  G.  Maguire, 
Caroline  K.  Nickerson, 


Emma  T.  Smith, 
Fannie  L.  Stockman. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Anna  G.  Fillebrown. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Annie  H.  Berry, 
Mary  F.  Coggswell, 
Nellie  H.  Crowell, 
Maria  1).  Faxon, 
Abby  E.  Ford, 
Mary  E.  Gardner, 
Sarah  E.  Gould, 
Louise  A.  Kelley, 
Minnie  A.  Perry, 
Emma  L.  Peterson, 
Elizabeth  A.  Sanborn, 
Alice  G.  Stockman, 
Elizabeth  F.  Todd, 
Annie  E.  Walcutt. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Third  Assistant. 
Alice  H.  Goodall. 


Fourth  Assistant. 
Annie  C.  Colburn. 


SIXTH  DIVISION. 


ANDREW  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   £89 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   Gw 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   589 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 
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Sub-master. 
Frederic  II.  liipley. 

First  Assistants. 
Mary  S.  Beebe, 
Frank  M.  Weis. 

Second  Assistants. 
Henrietta  L.  Dwyer, 
Esther  P.  Nichols. 

Third  Assistayiis. 
Sara  W.  Barrows, 
Lizzie  A.  Chandler, 


Third  Assistant. 
Charlotte  N.  Lothrop. 


Mary  L.  Fitzgerald, 
Lucy  M.  Marsh, 
Mary  E.  Perkins, 
Emma  K.  Shaw. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Alice  P.  Howard, 
EsteUe  "B.  Jenkins, 
Alice  L.  Littlefield, 
Martha  L.  Moody, 
Lizzie  C.  Ordwav, 
Ella  A.  Orr, 
Jennie  L.  Storv, 
Sarah  E.  Welch. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Sarah  E.  Ferry. 


Second  ^Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Mary  A.  Jenkins. 


BIGELOW  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   821 

Average  whole  Dumber  belonging  to  Grammar  School   795 

Entitled  to  15  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   742 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
J.  Gardiner  Bassett. 

First  Assistant. 
Amelia  B.  Coe. 

Second  Assistant. 
Ellen  Coe. 

Third  Assistants. 
Lucy  C.  Bartlett, 
Harriet  A.  Clapp, 
Catherine  II.  Cook, 
Stella  A.  Hale, 
Eliza  B.  Haskell, 


Kittie  A.  Learned, 
Mary  Nichols, 
Mary  F.  Savage, 
Mai  vena  Tenney, 
Fannie  L.  Toppan. 
Ellen  L.  Wallace. 


Fourth  Assistants. 

Tiley  A.  Bolkcom, 
Mary  L.  Bright, 
Josephine  B.  Chcrrington, 
Ella  F.  Fitzgerald, 
Mary  L.  Howard, 
Lucy  E.  Johnson, 
Florence  N.  Sloane, 
Emily  T.  Smith. 


OX  PROBATION. 


Sub-master. 
John  W.  Freese. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ann  J.  Lyon. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Edith  M.  Bradford, 
Kate  A.  Coolidge, 
Sarah  D.  McKissick, 
Margarette  H.  Price. 
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GASTON  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 


51 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   704 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Juliette  R.  Hayward, 
Sarah  C.  Winn. 

Second  Assistant. 
Anna  Leach. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  B.  Barry, 
Myra  S.  Rutterfield, 
Electa  M.  Porter. 
Clara  A  Sharp, 
Helen  A.  Shaw, 
Emogene  F.  Willett, 
Ellen  R.  Wvman. 


Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Elizabeth  At.  Easton. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Florence  Cahill, 
Frances  A.  Cornish, 
Mary  A.  Crosby, 
Julia  A.  Evans, 
Carrie  A.  Harlow, 
Carrie  W.  Haydn, 
Lelia  R.  Haydn, 
S.  Lila  Huckins, 
Josephine  A.  Powers. 


LAWRENCE  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   87; 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   84o 

Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  1,035 

Entitled  to  18  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
Delwin  A.  Hamlin. 

First  Assistant. 
Emma  P.  Hall. 

Second  Assistant. 
Florence  I.  Gleason. 

Third  Assistants. 
Abbie  C.  Burge, 
Hannah  E.  Burke, 
Mary  A.  Conroy, 
Isabelle  F.  Crapo, 
Mary  A.  A.  Dolan, 
M.  Louise  Gillett, 
Margaret  A.  Gleason, 
Margaret  Macgregor, 


Mary  A.  Montague, 
Margarette  A.  Moody. 

Second  Assistants,  Primary  Schools 
Mary  W.  Bragdon, 
Martha  S.  Damon, 
Sarah  E.  Lakeman. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Ada  A.  Bradeen, 
Emma  Britt, 
Sarah  M.  Brown, 
Lucy  M.  Cole, 
Annie  M.  Connor, 
Elizabeth  Crawford, 
Maud  F.  Crosby, 
Mary  E.  Flynn, 
Minnie  F.  Keenan, 
Amelia  McKenzie, 
Mary  E.  T.  Shine. 
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ON  PROBATION. 


Sub-masters. 
Edward  H.  Cobb, 
Augustus  D.  Small. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Lena  J.  Crosby, 
Carrie  T.  Hale, 
Elizabeth  A.  Mahoney, 
Henrietta  Nichols, 
Laura  S.  Russell. 


LINCOLN  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   773 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   758 

Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  1  special. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   401 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


Sub-masters. 
John  F.  Dwight, 
Henry  H.  Kimball. 

First  Assistant. 
Margaret  J.  Stewart. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Balch. 

Third  Assistants. 
Vodisa  J.  Comey, 
Sarah  A.  Curran, 
Mary  H.  Faxon, 
Mary  A.  H.  Fuller, 


Silence  A.  Hill, 
Jennie  F.  McKissick, 
Mary  B.  Powers, 
Sarah  M.  Tripp, 
Mattie  F.  Wright. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Mary  E.  Powell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Clara  H.  Booth, 
Laura  J.  Gerry, 
Fannie  G.  Patten, 
Mary  E.  Perkins, 
Ella  M.  Warner. 


on  probation. 

Cora  S.  Locke,  Third  Assistant. 


NORCROSS  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   741 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   700 

Entitled  to  13  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   753 

Entitled  to  13  teachers,  1  special. 


First  Assistayits. 
Mary  J.  Fennelly, 
Fiducia  S.  Wells. 

Second  Assistants. 
Sarah  A.  Gallagher, 
Juliette  Smith, 
Juliette  Wyman. 

Third  Assistants. 
Miranda  A.  Bolkcom, 
Martha  G.  Buckley, 
Emma  F.  Crane, 
Mary  E.  Downing, 
Emma  L.  Eaton, 
Harriet  E.  Johnston, 
Jennie  E.  Mullaly, 


Maria  L.  Nelson, 
Mary  R.  Roberts. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Ann  E.  Newell. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Alice  W.  Baker, 
Nellie  J.  Cashman, 
Mary  K.  Davis, 
Emma  F.  Gallagher, 
Fannie  W.  Hussey, 
Lizzie  McGrath, 
Alice  J.  Meins, 
Abbie  C.  Nickerson, 
Ellen  T.  Noonan, 
Hattie  L.  Rayne, 
Mary  G.  A.  Toland. 
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ON  PROBATION. 

Hannah  L.  McGlinehey,  Fourth  Assistant. 


SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

-Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


C83 
645 

406 


First  Assistants. 
Ellen  E.  Morse, 
Anna  M.  Penniman. 

Second  Assistants. 
Abbie  S.  Hammond, 
Martha  E.  Morse, 
Emeline  L.  Tolman. 

'Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  F.  flacker, 
Roxanna  N.  Blanchard, 
Jane  M.  Bullard, 
Catherine  A.  Dwyer, 


Winnifred  C.  Folan, 
Harriet  S.  Howes, 
Edith  A.  Pope, 
Marion  W.  Rundlett. 


Second  Assistant, 
Ella  R.  Johnson. 


Primary  School. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Julia  F.  Baker, 
Alice  G.  Dolbeare, 
Lucy  A.  Dunham, 
Mary  E.  Morse, 
Mary  E.  O'Connor, 
Alice  C.  Ryan. 


SEVENTH  DIVISION. 


COMINS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  1,025 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  1,008 

Entitled  to  18  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  13  teachers. 


712 


Sub-master. 
Myron  T.  Pritchard. 

First  Assistants. 
Emily  F.  Carpenter, 
Martha  A.  Cummings, 
Lillie  E.  Davis. 

Second  Assistants. 
Almira  W.  Chamberline, 
Sarah  E.  Lovell. 

Third  Assistants. 
Annetta  F.  Armes, 
Caroline  A.  Gragg, 
Julia  A.  C.  Gray, 
Penelope  G.  Hayes, 
Alice  M.  Johnson, 


Nellie  I.  Lapham, 
Nellie  W.  Leavitt, 
Lucy  E.  Shove, 
Emily  Swain, 
Delia  M.  Upham, 
Charlotte  P.  Williams. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  B.  Bancroft, 
Elizabeth  P.  Brewer, 
Celia  M.  Chase, 
Lizzie  A.  Colligan, 
Mary  E.  Crosby, 
Sabina  Egan, 
Jane  Gormlcy, 
Sarah  E.  Haskins, 
Fannie  D.  Lane, 
Alicia  F.  McDonald, 
Anna  R.  McDonald. 
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Third  Assistant. 
Emma  E.  Lawrence. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
I  Charlotte  R.  Hale. 


DEARBORN  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  1,065 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School.   987 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  1,030 

Entitled  to  19  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
L.  Anna  Dudley, 
Fhilena  W.  Rounseville. 

i        Second  Assistants. 
Frances  L.  Bredeen, 
Helen  E.  Brig  ham, 
Martha  D.  Chapman. 

Third  Assistants. 
Annie  M.  Backup, 
Abbie  L.  Baker, 
Bell  J.  Dunham, 
Margaret  Holmes, 
Sarah  II.  Ilosmer, 
Josephine  A.  Keniston, 
Sarah  W.  Loker, 
Catherine  M.  Lynch, 
Maria  L.  Mace, 
Alice  W.  Peaslee, 
Ida  M.  Presby, 
Mary  F.  Walsh, 
Lizzie  M.  Wood. 


ON  PROBATION. 

George  B.  Buffington,  Sub-master. 


Second  Assistant, 
Mary  M.  Sherwin. 


Primary  School. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Emma  J.  Backup. 
Annie  M.  Croft, 
Mary  T.  Cunningham, 
Flora  J.  Cutter, 
Louise  I).  Gage, 
Ada  L.  McKean, 
M.  Agnes  Murphy, 
Kate  A.  Nason, 
Mary  E.  Nason, 
Mary  F.  Neale, 
Abby  S.  Oliver, 
Ellen  M.  Oliver,* . 
Emily  M.  Pevear, 
Susan  F.  Rowe, 
Bridget  E.  Scanlan, 
Mary  K.  Wallace. 


DILL  A  WAY  SCHOOL.  (Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   446 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   437 

Entitled  to  8  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   590 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 


First  Assistants. 
Jane  S.  Loavitt, 
Eldora  A.  Pickering. 

Second  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Whippey. 

Third  Assistants. 
Eliza  Brown, 
Catherine  J.  Finneran, 
Mary  L.  Gore, 
Mary  S.  Sprague, 
Lydia  G.  Wentworth. 


Second  Assistcuit,  Primary  School. 
Adeline  Beal. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Irene  Fisher, 
Alice  C.  Grundel, 
Helen  P.  Hall, 
Lizzie  F.  Johnson, 
Delia  T.  Killion, 
Hattie  A.  Littlefield, 
Elizabeth  W.  Pond, 
Ella  M.  Seaverns. 
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ON  PROBATION. 

Helen  M.  Stevens,  Fourth  Assistant. 


DUDLEY  DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  . . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  . . 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  . . 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


595 
588 


48i 


W.  E.  C. 


Sub-master, 
Rich. 


First  Assistant. 
Susan  C.  Lougee. 

Second  Assistant. 
Harriet  E.  Davenport. 

Third  Assistants. 
Ruth  H.  Brady, 
Mary  H.  Cashman, 
Alice  E.  Farrington, 


Charlotte  Kendrick, 
Edith  F.  Parry, 


Helen  C.  Mills, 
Emmeline  E.  Torrey. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

Mary  I.  Chamberlin, 
S.  Louisa  Durant, 
Ella  T.  Jackson, 
Elizabeth  Palmer, 
Celia  A.  Scribner, 
Anna  M.  Stone, 
Mary  E.  Watson, 
Annie  J.  Whelton, 
Henrietta  M.  Wood. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Third  Assistants. 

I  Maria  E.  Wood. 


GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   246 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   241 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   162 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


Third  Assistant. 
Kate  M.  Murphy. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Josephine  L.  Goddard, 
Alice  M.  May, 
Isabella  Shove. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Laura  E 
Amoritta  E 


Third  Assistants. 
Dyer, 

Esilman, 


Martha  W.  Hanley. 


LEWIS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   654 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   644 

Entitled  to  12  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   598 

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 
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Sub-master. 
Charles  F.  King. 

First  Assistants. 
Eunice  C.  Atwood, 
Sarah  E.  Fisher. 

Second  Assistants. 
Emily  B.  Eliot, 
Amanda  Pickering. 

Third  Assistants. 
Althea  W.  Barry, 
Mary  D.  Chamberlain, 
Susan  A.  Button, 


Martha  C.  Gerry, 
Ellen  M.  Murphy, 
Alice  O'Ncil,. 
Phebe  H.  Simpson. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Mary  F.  Baker, 
Frances  N.  Brooks, 
Helen  Cromhie, 
Mary  E.  Deane, 
Almira  B.  Russell, 
Annie  W.  Seaverns, 
Florence  L.  Shedd, 
Isabel  Thacher, 
Eloise  B.  Walcott. 


Jeanie  P.  White, 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 


LOWELL  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

v    Entitled  to  10  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  11  teachers. 

Sub-master. 


583 
496 

611 


George  T.  Wiggin. 

First  Assistant. 
Eliza  C.  Fisher. 


Second  Assistant 
E.  Josephine  Page. 

Third  Assistants. 
Susan  E.  Chapman, 
Mary  A.  Cloney, 
Rebecca  Coulter, 

Lizzie  F.  Fickett, 


Mary  F.  Cummings, 
Susan  G.  B.  Garland, 
Annie  L.  Hudson, 
O..  Augusta  Welch. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Sarah  P.  Blackburn, 
Mary  J.  Capen, 
Caroline  F.  Cutler, 
Ellen  H.  Holt, 
Jeannie  B.  Lawrence, 
Ellen  C.  McDermott, 
Emma  M.  Waldock, 
Fannie  E.  Winchell, 
Helen  O.  Wyman. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 


EIGHTH  DIVISION. 


ALLSTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   370 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   366 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  372 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 
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First  Assistant. 
Persis  B.  Swett. 

Second  Assistants. 
Sara  F.  Boynton, 
Laura  E.  Viles. 

Third  Assistants. 
Mary  J.  Cavanagh, 


Anna  N.  Brock, 


Mary  F.  Child, 
Jeanie  Hosio, 
Marion  Keith, 
Alice  A.  Swett. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Helen  L.  Brown, 
Clara  B.  Hooker, 
Emma  F.  Martin, 
Adelaide  C.  Williams. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 

|  Annie  M.  Dupee. 


BENNETT  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   385 

Average  whole  number  belonging-  to  Grammar  School   345 

Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  5  teachers. 


299 


First  Assistant. 
Melissa  Abbott. 

Second  Assistant. 
Eliza  W.  Jones. 

Third  Assistants. 
Jeannie  Bates, 
Emma  F.  Chesley, 
Annie  M.  Hotchkiss, 


Kate  McNamara, 
Kate  L.  Wilson. 

Second  Assistant,  Primary  School. 
Charlotte  Adams. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Fannie  W.  Currier, 
Emma  P.  Dana, 
Clara  L.  Harrington, 
Eliza  M.  Warren. 


CENTRAL   DISTRICT.  (Boys.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


320 
316 

158 


First  Assistant. 
Mary  A.  Gott. 

Second  Assistant. 
Clara  J.  Reynolds. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sarah  H.  Drake, 


Martha  M.  Sias, 
Mary  E.  Stuart. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Annie  C  Gott, 
Caroline  D.  Putnam, 
Emma  M.  Smith. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Mary  A.  Boland,  Third  Assistant, 
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CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

Second  Assistant. 
Lottie  B.  Hall. 


240 
231 


257 


Third  Assistants. 
Elvira  L.  Austin, 
Angie  P.  Nutter, 
Lina  S.  Weld. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Cora  I.  Bates, 
Ella  F.  Howland, 
Elizabeth  Kiggen, 
Dora  M.  Leonard, 
Sallie  B.  Tripp. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Gertrude  P.  Davis,  Third  Assistant. 


HILLSIDE  DISTRICT.  (Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  . 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  . 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


295 
281 

211 


First  Assistant. 
Amy  Hutchins. 

Third  Assista?its. 
Emily  H.  Maxwell, 
Nellie  F.  Pingree, 
Alice  B.  Stephenson. 

Second  Assistant. 
Louise  P.  Arnold. 


Fourth  Assistants. 

Ida  II.  Adamsv 
Anna  M.  Call, 
E.  Augusta  Randall, 
Margaret  E.  Winton. 


os  probation. 


Third  Assistant. 
Idella  M.  Swift. 


MOUNT  VERNON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School. 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


170 
164 

142 


Second  Assistant. 
Emily  M.  Porter. 

Third  Assist ajit. 
Maria  H.  Lathrop. 


Fourth  Assistants. 


Ann  M.  Harper, 
Clara  I.  Metcalf. 
Mary  E.  Parsons, 


ON  PROBATION. 


Achsa  M. 


First  Assistant. 
Merrill. 


Third  Assistant. 
Eannie  M.  Stone. 
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NINTH  DIVISION. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT  SCHOOL.     (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   o30 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   531 

Entitled  to  10  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   491 

Entitled  to  9  teachers. 


Sub-master. 
George  M.  Fellows. 

First  Assistant. 
Mary  F.  Thompson. 

Second  Assistant. 
Helen  M.  Hills. 

Third  Assistants. 
Sara  M.  Bearse, 
Hattie  A.  Darling, 
Clara  J.  Doane, 

Third  Assistant. 
Anna  M.  Fries. 


Anna  M.  Foster, 
Henrietta  A.  Hill, 
Emma  M.  Savil. 


Fourth  Assistants. 

Caroline  D.  Bere, 
Addie  J.  Callender, 
Maud  M.  Clark, 
Cora  L.  Etheridge, 
Annie  W.  Ford, 
Matilda  Mitchell, 
Annie  L.  Newcomb, 
Mary  L.  Nichols. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistant. 
Susie  C.  Hosmer. 


GIBSON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School  

Entitled  to  G  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools  

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 


324 
320 

290 


Second 
Ella  S.  Wales. 


Assistants. 


Third  Assistants. 
Fidelia  A.  Adams, 
Charlotte  E.  Andrews, 
Emma  R.  Gragg, 
Caroline  A.  Shepard. 

ON  PROBATION. 

Ida  L.  Boyden,  First  Assistant. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Ellen  A.  Brown, 
Emily  L.  Brown, 
Edna  L.  Gleason, 
Mary  E.  Mann, 
Mary  B.  Winchell. 


HARRIS  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   2f>2 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   2G0 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools   818 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 
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Second  Assistant. 
E.  Maria  Harriman. 

Third  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  P.  Boynton, 
Almy  C.  Plunimer, 


Marion  B.  Sherburne, 
Emma  F.  Simmons. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Elizabeth  A.  Flint, 
Ida  F.  Kendall, 
Cora  F.  Plunimer. 


OX  PROBATION. 

Alice  M.  Murphy,  Fourth  Assistant. 


MATHER  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Entitled  to  7  teachers. 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 
Entitled  to  6  teachers. 


374 
345 


3G0 


First  Assistant. 
J.  Annie  Bense. 

Second  Assistant. 
Lucy  J.  Dunnels. 

Third  Assistants. 
Marv  B.  Corr, 
Lillie  A.  Hicks, 


Sub-master, 
Loea  P.  Howard. 


Mary  A.  Lowe, 
S.  Kate  Shepard. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Florence  J.  Bigelow, 
M.  Esther  Drake, 
Ella  L.  Howe, 
Mary  C.  Turner, 
Grace  A.  Vos'e. 


ON  PROBATION. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
j  E.  Isabelle  Bense, 
Mary  L.  Hunt. 


MIXOT  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 

Entitled  to  5  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 


266 
259 

215 


Second  Assistant. 
Isabel  F.  P.  Emery. 

Third,  Assistants. 
Kate  M.  Adams, 
Sophia  W.  French, 
Ellen  M.  S.  Treadwell. 


Fourth  Assistants. 
Hattie  J.  Bowker, 
S.  Maria  Elliott, 
Kate  S.  Gunn, 
Mary  J.  Pope. 


Second  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Glidden. 


on  probation. 


Third  Assistant. 
\  Charlotte  H.  Johnson. 
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STOUGHTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 


Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 
Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School 

Entitled  to  4  teachers. 
Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  Schools. 

Entitled  to  3  teachers. 


252 
242 

180 


Second  Assistant. 
Elizabeth  H.  Page. 

Third  Assistants. 
Ellen  E.  Burgess, 
Caroline  F.  Melville, 


Elizabeth  J.  Stetson. 

Fourth  Assistants. 
Esther  S.  Brooks, 
Helen  E.  Burgess, 
Julia  B.  Worsley. 


ON  PROBATION. 


Carrie  M.  "Watson,  Third  Assistant. 


TILESTON  DISTRICT.    (Boys  and  Girls.) 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   78 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  Grammar  School   GD 

Entitled  to  1  teacher. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  to  Primary  School   47 

Entitled  to  1  teacher. 
Third  Assistant.  Fourth  Assistant. 

Martha  A.  Baker.  I  Elizabeth  S.  Eisher. 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

MARCH,  1883. 


BOSTON : 

ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 
1  88  3. 


Office  Hours  of  the  Superintendent : 

Monday  to  Friday,  1  to  2  o'clock.    Saturday,  12  to  1  o'clock. 


REPORT. 


Boston  Public  Schools, 
Superintendent's  Office,  March  31,  1883. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

As  required  by  the  Regulations,  I  respectfully 
present  my  third  annual  report. 

The  usual  statistics  appended  to  this  report,  when 
compared  with  those  of  one  year  ago,  show  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

Number  of  teachers : 
In  Normal  School,  4. 
In  High  Schools,  87  ;  a  gain  of  3. 
In  Grammar  Schools,  631  ;  a  gain  of  11. 
In  Primary  Schools,  442  ;  a  gain  of  20. 
Total,  1,164  ;  a  gain  of  34. 

Number  of  pupils : 
Normal  School,  111  ;  a  gain  of  22. 
Latin  and  High  Schools,  2,005  ;  a  gain  of  82. 
Grammar  Schools,  28,360  ;  a  gain  of  1,062. 
Primary  Schools,  24,358  ;  a  gain  of  920. 
Total,  54,834  ;  a  gain  of  2,086. 

Graduates  of  Grammar  Schools  : 

Boys,  777  ;  a  gain  of  121 . 
Girls,  791  ;  a  gain  of  36. 
Total,  1,568  ;  a  gain  of  157. 

Number  admitted  to  High  and  Latin  Schools,  775  ;  a  gain  of  34 
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Number  of  seats  : 
In  Grammar  Schools.  30.5G7  :  a  gain  of  300. 
In  Primary  Schools,  23.500  ;  a  gain  of  1,253. 

The  number  of  seats  in  primary  schools  continues 
to  be  short  of  the  number  of  pupils,  while  the  number 
of  seats  in  the  grammar  schools  continues  to  be  in 
excess.  This  state  of  facts  has  been  attributed  to  the 
recent  management  of  primary  schools.  The  fact, 
however,  is  that  the  number  of  primary  pupils  bears 
about  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  grammar 
pupils  now  that  it  did  ten  years  ago.  In  February, 
1873,  the  total  number  of  pupils,  grammar  and  pri- 
mary, was  33,271 ;  of  which  number  56  per  cent,  be- 
longed to  the  grammar,  and  44  per  cent,  to  the 
primary  schools.  In  February,  1883,  the  total  num- 
ber of  pupils,  grammar  and  primary,  was  52,718;  of 
which  number  54  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  grammar, 
and  46  per  cent,  to  the  primary.  Considering  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  total  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
pretty  rapid  migration  of  our  population  into  the 
suburban  wards,  one  can  hardly  attribute  pressure 
for  primary-school  accommodations  to  this  slight 
change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  pupils  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  schools.  In  building  grammar 
school-houses,  the  needs  of  the  future  are  usually 
to  some  extent  anticipated,  and  so  there  are  usually 
seats  enough  for  the  grammar-school  pupils.  But 
in  building  primary  school-houses  the  wants  of  the 
future  are  not  anticipated,  except  sometimes  by  mis- 
calculation, and  so  a  house  is  usually  filled  as  soon  as 
built.  There  is  less  need  to-day  for  a  new  grammar 
school-house  than  there  is  for  new  primary  school- 
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houses.  Ill  this  connection  the  following  table  will  be 
of  interest : 


Table  Showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Grammar,  and  the 
number  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  February  and  in  June  for  the 
last  ten  years. 


Year. 

Month. 

Number  of  Pupils 
in  Grammar  Sch. 

Number  of  Pupils 
in  Primary  Sch. 

1873  

18,597 
17,890 

14,674 
15,533 

1874  

23,611 
22,180 

19,520 
19,108 

1875  

23,503 
22,940 

19,117 
19,535 

23,943 
23,300 

20,135 
20,246 

1877  

24,410 
24,061 

20,476 
20,261 

1878  

24,913 
25,054 

21,102 
20,404 

1879  

25,759 
26,372 

21,548 
20.737 

27,123 
26,057 

22,007 
21,144 
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Year. 

Month. 

Number  of  Pupils 
in  Grammar 
Schools. 

Number  of  "Pupils 
in  Primary 
Schools. 

1881  

27,523 
25,072^ 

21,996 
22.892 

1882  

27,432 
25,395 

• 

23,438 
24,239 

1883  

28,3G0 

24,358 

SUPERVISION. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  past  year  is  the 
reinstatement  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the 
position  and  in  the  relations  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  hold.  The  restoration  of  the  primary 
schools  to  the  charge  of  the  Grammar  Masters  was 
effected  with  the  approval  of  all  parties  concerned. 
The  Masters  were  glad  to  resume  their  interrupted 
relations  with  these  schools,  and  the  Supervisors  were 
well  satisfied  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  longer 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  principals.  It  had  become 
evident  that  they  could  do  so  only  at  a  large  sacrifice 
of  efficiency  in  the  line  of  their  legitimate  work  as 
Supervisors. 

But  a  more  important  question  remained, —  a  funda- 
mental question  relating  to  the  organization  of  super- 
vision itself.  With  what  authority  should  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  be  clothed  in  order  that  the  original 
idea  which  underlay  its  creation  might  be  more  effect- 
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ually  carried  out?  That  idea  had  been  left  in  abey- 
ance during  the  period  of  primary-school  supervision. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  distinct  in  power  and 
responsibility  from  individual  supervisors,  had  well- 
nigh  ceased  to  have  authority  or  recognition.  The 
individual  Supervisors  had  been  led  by  circumstances 
to  act  independently  of  one  another, —  in  some  cases 
even  on  quite  divergent  lines  of  policy.  The  evil  was 
growing  worse,  and  threatened  serious  consequences. 

It  was  proposed  to  restore  unity  to  supervision,  by 
making  the  Supervisors  merely  the  assistants  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  should  do  nothing  without  his 
orders,  and  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  orders  so  received.  There  have  been 
able  advocates  of  this  military  type  of  organization 
ever  since  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors; 
but  there  are  serious  objections  to  such  an  organiza- 
tion, which  are  by  many  believed  to  outweigh  the 
advantages. 

The  Special  Committee,  to  whom  the  whole  matter 
of  supervision  was  referred,  after  a  very  mature  and 
able  consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
expressed  its  conclusion  in  the  following  language: 

The  mode  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  supervision, 
which  seems  most  practicable  and  wise,  lies  in  the  direction  of  em- 
phasizing the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  a 
distinct  in  power  from  the  individual  Supervisors,  and  in  imposing 
upon  the  Superintendent,  who  is  ex-officio  chairman  and  member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  legislation 
of  the  School  Committee  concerning  supervision,  and  all  votes  ol 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  are  carried  out. 

The  most  serious  evils  which  have  arisen,  or  are  likely  to  arise, 
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in  the  working  of  the  system  of  supervision  have  their  origin  in  the 
fact  that  the  School  Committee  has  not  been  consistent  in  its  legis- 
lation upon  the  rights  and  duties  of  individual  Supervisors  ;  and 
that  consequently  these  have  often  acted,  either  by  command  or 
sufferance,  as  if  they  were  immediately  responsible  to  the  School 
Committee,  when  they  should  be  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors. 

The  remedy  for  such  erroneous  courses  will  be  found  in  the 
School  Committee's  going  back  to  the  first  principles  which  under- 
lay the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  recognizing  that 
Board  as  the  executive  authority  to  whose  orders  any  individual 
Supervisor  shall  be  held  strictly  responsible.  Thus  unityT  of  pur- 
pose, now  lacking,  will  be  fixed ;  thus  executive  efficiency  will  be 
gained,  without  any  disturbance  of  the  existing  machinery  of  su- 
pervision. 

The  legislation  had  in  accordance  with  this  con- 
clusion has  had  the  effect  of  replacing  supervision 
upon  its  original  and  proper  basis.  -  It  was  a  wise 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue; 
and  I  trust  it  may  be  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed. 
I  am  unable  to  see  that  henceforth  there  need  be  any 
serious  obstacle  to  the  harmonious  and  efficient  work- 
ing of  supervision,  according  to  the  original  intent. 

The  machinery  having  been  adjusted,  it  is  time  to 
turn  our  whole  attention  to  the  methods  and  results 
of  our  educational  work.  To  improve  the  methods 
of  teaching  is  the  great  and  never-ending  work  of 
reform  into  which  Supervisors  and  all  teachers  may 
most  profitably  put  their  best  energies.  That  is 
what  the  present  time  is  demanding;  it  is  what  the 
recent  great  awakening  of  public  interest  in  things 
educational  calls  for;  —  more  practical  methods  of 
teaching,  more  useful  results  of  teaching. 
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ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  part  of  the  examination  in  arithmetic  given  last 
summer  in  the  primary  schools  was  by  means  of 
printed  questions.  The  papers  contained  ten  ques- 
tions, five  of  which  could  be  answered  without  writ- 
ten work,  and  five  would  require  it.  The  pupils' 
answers  and  the  necessary  ciphering  were  entered 
directly  after  the  questions.  The  teachers,  after 
marking  the  answers  right  or  wrong,  sent  the  papers 
to  this  office. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  papers : 

1.  Henry  bought  at  a  fruit-staud  3  apples  at  2  cents  apiece, 
and  4  oranges  at  3  cents  apiece.  In  payment  he  gave  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar.    How  much  change  should  he  get  back? 

2.  My  father  is  thirty-six  years  old,  and  my  mother  is  eight 
years  younger.    How  old  is  my  mother? 

3.  Albert  caught  7  gray  squirrels  and  4  reel  ones.  He  sold  4 
of  the  gray  ones  and  2  of  the  red  ones.  How  many  squirrels  had 
he  left? 

4.  Lucy  found  3  peaches  under  one  tree,  4  under  another,  and 
5  under  another.  Her  brother  John  looked  for  peaches,  too,  but 
found  only  half  as  many  as  she  did.  How  many  peaches  did  John 
find? 

5.  A  yard  of  ribbon  costs  12  cents.  What  will  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  cost  ? 

6.  1  had  a  fish-line  52  feet  long  ;  but  I  cut  off  a  part  of  it  28 
feet  long  to  give  to  my  brother.    How  long  is  the  part  I  have  left? 

7.  A  farmer  has  255  sheep  in  one  pasture,  137  in  another,  344 
in  another,  and  119  in  another.  How  many  sheep  has  he  alto- 
gether ? 

8.  Frank  and  Arthur  try  to  find  800  chestnuts.  Frank  finds 
237  chestnuts  under  one  tree,  107  under  another,  and  04  under 
another.  Arthur  finds  159  under  one  tree,  and  47  under  another. 
How  many  more  must  they  find  to  make  as  manv  as  they  wish  to 
find? 
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9.  If  an  acre  of  land  costs  $125,  how  much  will  six  acres  cost? 

10.  If  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  $9,  how  man}'  barrels  can  be 
bought  for  $738? 

I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  how  this  test 
was  met  by  the  schools.  The  right  and  wrong  an- 
swers have  been  counted,  and  the  percentage  of  right 
answers  given  in  each  school  has  been  computed, 
both  for  the  whole  paper  and  for  each  question, 
separately. 

There  were  one  hundred  twenty-nine  schools  ex- 
amined. The  general  percentage  of  right  answers 
was  60J.  The  following  table  shows  how  each 
question  was  answered: 


Question. 

Per  cent,  of  answers  right,  j 

Question. 

Per  cent,  of  answers  right. 

1 

56 

6 

K  74 

2 

74 

7 

73 

3 

76 

8 

17 

4 

79 

9 

65 

5 

45 

10 

46 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  eighth  question  was  beyond 
the  power  of  five-sixths  of  the  pupils.  There  were 
many  schools  in  which  not  a  single  right  answer  was 
given,  and  very  few  attempts.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  ten  schools  in  which  more  than  half 
of  the  answers  were  right.  In  one  small  class  of 
fourteen  pupils,  eleven  answers  were  right.  On  in- 
quiry, I  found  that  the  teachers  in  some  of  these 
classes  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  their  pupils 
examples  requiring  two  or  three  distinct  steps  of 
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reasoning  and  different  operations  to  find  the  answer. 
This  is  what  prepared  their  pupils  the  better  to  answer 
questions  similar  to  the  eighth  and  first. 

The  fifth  question  was  answered  by  fewer  than 
might  have  been  expected;  for  it  was  supposed  that 
such  operations  as  finding  three-quarters  of  a  number 
were  pretty  familiar.  Probably  if  the  same  pupils  had 
been  asked  orally,  for  " three-fourths  of  twelve/'  most 
of  them  would  have  given  the  right  answer;  but 
w  three-quarters  of  a  yard"  was  not  so  familiar  an  ex- 
pression. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  so  many 
should  have  failed  on  the  tenth  question,  which 
required  simply  the  division  of  738  by  9.  Probably 
most  of  the  pupils  who  failed,  could  have  divided  738 
by  9,  if  they  had  been  asked  in  those  words  to  do  it. 
What  they  failed  to  perceive  was  that  the  question 
required  division  ;  and  many  of  them  multiplied.  The 
result  is  an  indication  that  there  may  have  been  more 
drill  in  ciphering  than  training  in  reasoning  in  some 
of  the  classes. 

The  first  question,  although  given  with  small 
numbers,  required  some  thinking,  and  was  not  so  well 
answered  as  could  be  desired. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  the  paper  was  a 
hard  one  for  the  schools.  But  the  results  give  a  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  standard  which  the  schools  can 
reach,  and  which  they  actually  did  reach  last  summer. 

One  cause  of  difficulty  in  many  classes  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupils  have  not  been  accustomed  to  read 
printed  questions.  To  read  a  printed  quest  ion  so  ns  to 
understand  it  and  think  out  the  answer  is  a  very  dif- 
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ferent  thing  from  receiving  the  same  question  from 
the  teacher's  lips.  A  teacher  giving  a  question 
orally  can  easily  make  the  pupils  understand  the 
conditions  by  emphasis,  inflection,  and  repetition 
if  need  be;  but  in  reading  a  printed  question  the 
pupil  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  If  he  can- 
not read  understandingly —  and  there  are  many  who 
cannot  —  he  fails  to  answer  the  question  from  his 
inability  to  read,  and  not  from  his  inability  to  perforin 
the  abstract  mathematical  operations. 

The  power  to  read  understandingly  is  something 
that  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  cultivate. 
The  need  of  it  is  felt  in  the  arithmetic  and  algebra 
classes  all  the  way  along  from  the  primary  to  the 
high  school.  Most  of  the  difficulties  and  failures 
come  from  a  habit  of  reading  without  understanding. 
The  conditions  of  the  problems  are  not  comprehended, 
because  the  language  is  not  thoroughly  understood. 

"Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  be  rid  of  this 
evil  is  not  to  let  it  get  a  foothold.  From  the  very 
beginning  it  should  be  insisted  on  that  what  is  read 
be  fully  understood.  For  this  particular  purpose  I 
know  of  no  better  reading-book  than  a  primary 
arithmetic  well  filled  with  simple  practical  examples. 
These  the  children  should  not  study,  but  simply  read 
and  solve  at  sight.  The  answers  will  be  a  sure 
test  of  the  children's  understanding  of  what  they 
have  read.  This  discipline,  well  begun  in  the  primary 
school,  should  be  continued  without  intermission 
throughout  the  grammar  and  high  school  courses. 

If  there  is  any  general  criticism  that  needs  now  to 
be  made  on  the  work  of  the  primary  schools  in  arith- 
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metic  it  would  seem  to  be  this,  that  the  work  is  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  abstract  numbers  and  formal 
processes  —  the  learning  of  tables  and  the  like,  and 
not  enough  to  concrete  numbers  and  practical  exam- 
ples. The  too  prevalent  idea  seems  to  be  that,  since 
the  tables  must  be  learned  at  all  hazards,  the  begin- 
ning must  be  made  with  them,  and  work  upon  them 
continued  until  they  are  conquered  by  dint  of  sheer 
drill.  If,  after  that  is  done,  any  time  remains,  some 
practical  examples  can  be  given  by  way  of  applica- 
tion or  illustration. 

This  is  contrary  to  an  oft-repeated  fundamental 
principle  of  education.  It  is  going  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete;  it  is  working  directly  against  nature. 
The  drill  is  not.  by  an}^  means  to  be  given  up.  It 
has  its  place;  and  its  importance  is  great.  But  it 
should  come  after  and  not  before  a  good  basis  of  clear 
ideas  has  been  laid  in  the  mind.  In  the  first  steps, 
this  basis  is  laid  by  the  use  of  objects  seen  and  handled 
by  the  children.  A  little  later  come  appeals  to  fa- 
miliar experience  in  the  shape  of  practical  examples. 
Still  later,  as  pupils'  minds  mature,  many  points  can 
be  understood  from  simple  statements  without  objec- 
tive illustration.  But  even  here  the  common  mistake 
is  the  neglect  of  objective  illustrations,  not  the  too 
free  use  of  them.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing 
that  while  our  schools  are  supplied  with  a  set  of 
metric  weights  and  measures,  there  is  no  apparatus 
supplied  to  illustrate  the  weights  and  measures  in 
common  use.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  classes 
that  would  be  much  benefited  by  some  objective  illn>- 
tration  of  this  subject. 
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But  to  return  to  my  point.  I  will  not  say  that 
there  is  too  much  drill;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  drill 
should  have,  as  a  basis,  the  ideas  which  come  from  a 
systematic  use  of  physical  objects  (real  numbers)  and 
a  familiarity  with  practical  examples,  such  as  suggest 
but  do  not  name  arithmetical  operations.  This  is 
going  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  par- 
ticular to  the  general.  It  is  working  with  nature. 
By  working  in  this  way,  the  results  in  a  given  time 
should  be  much  better  than  the  results  of  working  the 
contrary  way.  This  is  the  sound  theoretical  vjew  of 
the  case;  and  the  results  of  the  examination  furnish 
a  practical  verification  of  the  theory. 

One  remark  may  be  made  here  concerning  the 
questions.  They  have  been  criticised  for  being  too 
hard.  It  is  true  some  of  them  were  hard.  But  the 
ob  ject  of  the  paper  required  the  setting  of  some  hard 
questions.  The  object  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
standard  actually  reached  in  the  primary  schools 
at  promotion.  Ten  easy  questions  would  not  have 
told  that.  The  first,  fifth,  eighth,  and  tenth  questions, 
above  remarked  upon,  throw  the  necessary  light  on 
the  point. 

The  results  of  the  examination  are,  on  the  whole, 
creditable.  There  is  evidence  of  first-rate  work  done 
in  many  of  the  schools,  in  some  of  them  it  is  good 
enough.  But  there  are  also  schools  in  which  the 
methods  of  work  need  improvement  in  the  ways  above 
suggested,  and  with  such  improvements  will  come  the 
possibility  of  better  results. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  how  the  schools  stood 
with  reference  to  the  percentage  of  right  answers,  the 
following  summary  is  presented: 
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There  were  nine  schools  whose  percentages  on  the  whole  paper 
were  as  follows:  91.7,  88,  86.9,  85. G,  84.5,  83.8,  83.8,  82,  80. 
There  were  twenty-five  schools  whose  percentages  ranged  between 
70  and  80  ;  forty-three  between  60  and  70  ;  twenty-eight  between 
50  and  60  ;  fourteen  between  40  and  50  ;  eight  between  30  and  40  ; 
two  between  20  and  30. 

This  summary,  and  a  similar  one  for  each  question, 
will  be  found  in  the  folio  wins:: 


Table  Showing  the  Standing  of  Primary  Schools  with  reference  to 
the  percentage  of  correct  answers  in  a  written  examination  in 
Arithmetic,  June,  1882. 


Percentages 
ranging  from 

On  Question 

On  the 
whole 

.  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

io 

paper. 

90  to  100  .  .  . 

8 

17 

15 

26 

5 

24 

14 

11 

7 

1 

80  to  90  .  .  .  . 

12 

28 

39 

40 

3 

29 

37 

26 

6 

8 

70  to  80  .  .  .  . 

14 

43 

40 

39 

8 

33 

35 

1 

23 

12 

25 

60  to  70  .  .  .  . 

20 

24 

24 

19 

11 

25 

21 

2 

23 

20 

43 

50  to  60  .  .  .  . 

27 

12 

8 

4 

21 

11 

12 

7 

22 

21 

28 

40  to  50  .  .  .  . 

27 

4 

3 

25 

3 

4 

4 

10 

18 

14 

30  to  40  .  .  .  . 

11 

1 

36 

1 

4 

9 

5 

9 

8 

20  to  30  .  .  .  . 

6 

1 

17 

1 

1 

25 

3 

10 

10  to  20.  .  .  . 

3 

3 

1 

1 

28 

2 

10 

0  to  10   ...  . 

1 

1 

53 

4 

16 

Total  .... 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

129 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  SPENT  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  first  time  information  has  been  collected 
as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  pupils  in  the  primary 
schools.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of 
this  information: 
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Table  Showing  the  Length  of  Time  Spent  in  the  Primary  Schools 
by  Pupils  who  were  Promoted  in  June,  1882. 


>2 

<$ 

1    1  year  to 
2  years. 

2  years  to 
2A  years. 

o 

X  . 

—  X 

-  - 

o  . 

X 

/.  - 
j-  - 

5  >, 

s 

a>  . 

ll 
>  8 

_,;  > 

0  . 

X 

1  i 

C;? 

o 

x  . 
■-  i 

I     5  years  to 
6  years. 

o 

£  s 

'C  c 
>.  > 

o 

£  £ 

S  'C 

>>>> 

Total. 

l 

1 

19 

15 

33 

12 

17 

4 

10 

2 

2 

116 

2 

5 

6 

5 

23 

12 

18 

4 

1 

1 

77 

3 

6 

3 

3 

17 

17 

37 

15 

4 

105 

2 

2 

21 

1 

13 

2 

3 

4 

48 

6 

14 

25 

63 

14 

33 

3 

1 

159 

e 

9 

5 

8 

20 

10 

7 

4 

7 

76 

5 

15 

13 

13 

25 

10 

24 

8 

6 

3 

122 

2 

2 

9 

26 

10 

23 

1 

5 

79 

1 

2 

2 

6 

18 

25 

28 

26 

13 

5 

126 

2 

6 

6 

4 

15 

12 

4 

49 

0 

12 

14 

8 

58 

6 

22 

2 

8 

136 

2 

1 

12 

2 

12 

2 

20 

6 

58 

4 

6 

11 

10 

47 

23 

43 

19 

22 

5 

190 

26 

21 

9 

'  15 

52 

32 

40 

18 

37 

2 

252 

4 

14 

22 

6 

44 

14 

21 

1 

10 

4 

141 

3 

8 

18 

5 

27 

12 

14 

6 

12 

105 

17 

18 

11 

7 

13 

10 

13 

6 

8 

103 

1 

6 

4 

38 

10 

34 

7 

9 

109 

6 

3 

1 

3 

16 

14 

15 

14 

22 

2 

96 

5 

16 

7 

13 

30 

14 

11 

4 

6 

106 

12 

9 

28 

21 

85 

19 

28 

5 

10 

2 

220 

2 

9 

10 

53 

32 

38 

25 

29 

4 

202 

S 

3 

6 

6 

20 

21 

22 

12 

T 

1 

101 

8 

11 

10 

5 

75 

5 

27 

5 

146 

3 

8 

15 

3 

9 

3 

1 

1 

43 

4 

13 

1 

5 

12 

9 

9 

2 

3 

2 

1 

61 

3 

3 

9 

10 

59 

23 

29 

3 

15 

154 

1 

13 

6 

4 

1 

9 

3 

2 

39 

2 

3 

8 

46 

10 

42 

8 

19 

6 

1 

145 

2 

8 

2 

20 

2 

20 

2 

6 

1 

2 

65 

1 

6 

9 

29 

41 

21 

33 

6 

9 

155 

District. 


Adams  .... 
Allston  .... 
Andrew  .... 
Bennett  .... 
Bigelow  .... 
Bowditch  .  .  . 
Bowdoin  .  .  . 
Brimmer  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  . 
Central  .... 
Chapman  .  .  . 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins  .  .  .  . 
Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .  .  . 
Dor.  Everett    .  , 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Eliot  

Emerson    .  .  . 

Everett  

Franklin  .  .  .  ■ 
Frothingham   .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam  , 

Gibson  

Hancock    .  .  .  , 

Harris  

Harvard  

Hillside  

Lawrence  .  .  .  . 
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Table  Showing  the  Length  of  Time  Spent  in  the  Primary  Schools 
by  Pupils  ivho  ivere  Promoted  in  Jane,  1852.  —  Continued. 


District. 

1  year  or 
less. 

1  year  to 

2  years. 

o  . 

v-  r: 

o 

1  i 

o  . 
**  » 

X  S 

2  ? 

15 

I2 

?  b 

o  . 
■  - 

91  >. 

o 

0D  . 
(•  % 

o  r: 

5  years  to 

6  years. 

fi  years  to 
7  years. 

2  2 
E  ; 

1-  00 

Total. 

12 

16 

24 

17 

36 

8 

11 

5 

9 

2 

3 

143 

2 

12 

16 

21 

11 

6 

9 

5 

„ 

87 

14 

g 

6 

9 

25 

18 

5 

2 

2 

89 

6 

19 

12 

19 

10 

11 

6 

87 

g 

g 

6 

27 

1 

16 

16 

6 

95 

1 

27 

3 

9 

1 

•  • 

48 

3 

i 

4 

2 

15 

7 

5 

38 

4 

11 

16 

16 

31 

14 

14 

7 

3 

1 

117 

1 

2 

2 

4 

14 

2 

11 

4 

6 

2 

48 

8 

11 

6 

3 

21 

24 

1 

17 

2 

100 

5 

4 

1 

1 

5 

16 

4 

8 

8 

11 

11 

18 

7 

3 

70 

6 

22 

9 

18 

25 

11 

12 

1 

104 

8 

6 

3 

5 

68 

32 

54 

6 

25 

6 

3 

216 

6 

37 

8 

8 

1 

60 

2 

8 

2 

1 

16 

1 

8 

4 

42 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

5 

3 

41 

12 

24 

7 

11 

2 

1 

107 

2 

4 

12 

11 

40 

9 

33 

6 

H 

1 

135 

6 

7 

6 

7 

14 

8 

4 

2 

54 

218 

324 

395 

412 

1,525 

581 

961 

277 

449 

1 

81 

25 

5,248 

DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  relation  to  the  grammar-school  diploma  exami- 
nations, and  the  Supervisors' inspection  of  the  teachers' 
marks  thereon  given,  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  revised  marks  might  be  used  with  good 
effect  to  make  numerical  estimates  of  the  comparative 
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standing  of  the  different  schools,  with  a  view  to  excite 
competition  amongst  them. 

This  would,  of  course,  involve  an  important  change 
in  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  diploma  examinations. 
They  would  no  longer  be  inquiries  as  to  whether  the 
pupils  had  satisfactorily  completed  the  course  of  study; 
but  they  would  become  a  sort  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, wherein  each  school  would  strive  with  all  the 
other  schools,  through  the  efforts  of  picked  pupils,  to 
win  a  high  numerical  estimate  on  a  kind  of  rank  list. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  change  in  the  purpose 
of  these  examinations  I  entertain  very  grave  doubts. 

First,  as  to  competition  amongst  the  schools.  This 
may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing,  according  to  cir- 
ca instances.  It  depends  on  what  the  competition  is 
for,  and  how  it  is  carried  on.  Generous  emulation  in 
the  pursuit  of  worthy  ends  is,  undoubtedly,  good  and 
noble.  And  striving  to  have  such  a  school  as  shall  be 
unsurpassed  in  any  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up 
a  good  school  is  an  altogether  praiseworthy  endeavor, 
when  it  springs  from  a  generous  recognition  of  others' 
excellence,  and  a  desire  to  attain  unto  the  like.  But 
seeking  to  outdo  other  schools  in  the  scoring  of  marks, 
on  a  competitive  examination,  does  not  appear  to  be 
altogether  commendable.  Even  where  the  spirit  of 
selfish  rivalry  and  jealousy  is  absent,  which,  un- 
fortunately, would  not  always  be  the  case,  there  are 
serious  objections  to  the  general  purpose  and  effect  of 
such  competition. 

It  is  unquestionably  not  the  chief  object  of  school 
instruction  to  train  pupils  in  the  art  of  scoring  marks. 
Xor  should  the  rank,  based  on  marks,  be  held  up 
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before  pupils  as  an  end  in  itself  worthy  of  pursuit, 
whether  that  rank  purport  to  assign  the  standing  of 
pupils  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  the  standing  of 
their  school  in  relation  to  other  schools. 

Marks  are  properly  used  as  an  incidental  aid  in 
teaching;  but  teaching  should  never  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  winning  of  marks.  The  means  should 
not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  end.  As  a 
means,  marks  are  used  to  record  roughly  the  degree 
of  merit  found  in  a  pupil's  performance  of  his  daily 
tasks;  they  are  used,  too,  to  indicate  the  proportion 
of  questions  rightly  answered  in  a  given  examination ; 
but  they  may,  often  do,  fail  altogether  to  express  the 
quality  of  the  teaching,  or  the  value  of  the  mental  im- 
provement resulting  from  study.  For  example,  the 
high  marks,  often  won  in  consequence  of  a  style  of 
teaching  known  as  "  cramming,"  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  mental  improvement,  if  any  there  be,  re- 
sulting from  that  process;  but  the  high  marks,  won 
after  a  thorough  course  of  study,  under  wise  instruc- 
tion, albeit  no  higher  than  the  other  marks,  come  much 
nearer  expressing  the  real  value  of  the  mental  train- 
ing that  enabled  the  pupils  to  win  them. 

Good  teaching  will  result  in  high  marks;  but  high 
marks  do  not  necessarily  imply  good  teaching;  for 
high  marks  are  obtainable  by  inferior  methods  of 
teaching,  —  a  thing  which  the  skill  of  examiners  has 
not  yet  fully  succeeded  in  preventing.  Indeed,  ii  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience,  where  prizes  and 
other  valuable  rewards  are  made  consequent  upon  the 
winning  of  high  marks,  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
and  study  are  apt  to  degenerate,  the  proper  end  of  in- 
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struction  —  mental  improvement  —  being  thrust  aside 
and  forgotten,  in  the  hot  strife  for  rank.  In  grasping 
for  the  shadow  of  education,  the  substance  is  lost. 

]N"ow,  it  may  be  granted  that  a  general  competitive 
examination,  conducted  under  proper  conditions,  would 
give  a  basis  for  a  just  comparison  of  classes  with  one 
another  in  this  one  respect,  namely,  in  respect  to  what 
may  be  called  the  mark-winning  power  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  not  admitted  that  the  diploma  examinations  are 
at  present  conducted  under  such  conditions  as  would 
make  it  at  all  proper  to  treat  them  as  competitive  for 
any  purpose;  but,  setting  aside  this  point  for  the 
present  and  assuming  the  contrary,  what  would  the 
results  of  these  examinations  afford?  Simply  the 
means  of  comparing  the  graduating  classes  with  one 
another  in  respect  to  the  mark-winning  power  of  the 
pupils.  This  is  not  a  full  and  satisfactory  basis  on 
which  to  judge  of  the  teaching,  even  in  those  classes. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  something.  It  would  be  one 
factor  to  be  used  in  making  up  an  opinion;  but  there 
are  other  factors  quite  as  important. 

But  if  such  a  basis  would  be  narrow  and  partial  in 
its  ap23lication  to  the  classes  actually  examined,  what 
shall  we  say  when  it  is  proposed  to  go  much  farther, 
and  bring  the  whole  school,  including  the  classes  not 
examined,  to  judgment  on  that  same  basis?  In  view 
of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  our  ideals  of  excel- 
lent teaching  and  excellent  school  management,  would 
not  such  narrow  and  one-sided  comparisons  be  unjust 
to  teachers  and  belittling  to  education? 

Should  the  master  of  a  school  be  looked  upon,  or 
led  to  look  upon  himself,  as  a  kind  of  trainer,  pitting 
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his  best  pupils  against  other  trainers'  best  pupils  in  a 
contest  wherein  victory  would  make,  and  defeat  mar. 
his  reputation  for  good  training?  Such  is  not  an 
elevated  view  to  take  of  the  teacher's  vocation;  and 
yet  it  would  be  the  natural  view  if  the  diploma  exami- 
nations were  treated  as  competitive,  and  rank  or  stand- 
ing on  a  numerical  scale  were  assigned  to  schools  by 
reference  to  the  score  of  marks. 

Possibly  the  objections  thus  far  alleged  may  be  re- 
garded as  theoretical  or  sentimental.  Very  well,  look 
at  the  practical  side  of  the  matter.  Suppose  the  com- 
petitive plan  adopted,  how  is  it  going  to  work? 

If  teachers  know  that  the  standing  of  their  schools 
and  their  own  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  their  employ- 
ers are  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  marks  their 
graduating  classes  can  win  in  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, will  they  not  be  disinclined  to  admit  any  but 
bright  pupils  into  those  classes?  The  habit  of  judg- 
ing the  whole  school  by  the  performances  of  the 
graduating  class  alone  is  an  evil.  It  is  an  evil  be- 
cause the  temptation  is  strong  to  put  inferior  pupils, 
that  is,  pupils  of  inferior  mark- winning  power,  not 
into  the  classes  where  they  may  get  the  most  good  for 
themselves,  but  where  they  will  do  the  least  harm  to 
the  standing  of  the  school.  In  every  school  there 
are  dull  and  slow  but  faithful  pupils,  who  ought,  for 
for  their  own  good,  to  be  passed  on  to  the  first  class 
and  allowed  to  take  the  diploma,  even  on  pretty  lew 
marks.  If  they  could  be  rated  morally  as  well  as 
intellectually,  and  stand  on  an  average  of  the  two 
ratings,  they  would  be  placed  above  many  who  out- 
rank them  on  the  intellectual  scale  alone.    But  if  the 
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standing  of  the  teachers  is  to  depend  on  the  number 
of  marks  their  pupils  can  win  in  a  competitive  exami- 
nation, it  is  only  giving  the  teachers  credit  for  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  selfish  prudence  to  suppose  that 
these  pupils  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete.  In  other 
words,  pupils  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  graduating 
class,  but  will  be  kept  back  in  the  lower  classes  until, 
growing  old  and  discouraged,  they  drop  out  of  the 
school. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  diploma  ex- 
amination, like  the  examination  for  promotion,  is,  or 
should  be,  merely  a  pass  examination.  Its  purpose  is 
to  divide  those  who  have  done  the  year's  work  well 
from  those  who  have  not.  And  the  standard  used  for 
this  purpose  is  not  narrow  but  broad;  it  takes  into 
account,  not  intellectual  results  alone,  but  elements 
of  character  as  well.  The  question •  as  to  the  pupil 
is  not,  Has  he  done  well  absolutely?  but,  Has  he  done 
well  considering  his  ability  and  opportunities?  There 
is  no  hard  and  fast  line  drawn  which  cannot  yield  to 
the  exigencies  of  special  cases.  To  treat  such  exami- 
nations as  if  they  were  competitive  would  be  wrong 
in  principle  and  sure  to  work  mischief. 

Even  now  there  is  believed  to  be  in  some  schools  a 
strong  tendency  to  make  the  first  class  a  very  select 
company,  which  is  done  by  keeping  back  the  slower 
and  duller  pupils  in  the  lower  classes,  and  hastening 
forward  the  younger  and  brighter  pupils  to  keep  the 
first  class  full.  This  tendency  would  unquestionably 
be  reinforced  by  making  the  diploma  examinations 
competitive.    Teachers  who  think  this  tendency  a 
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wrong  one  could  resist  it  only  by  foregoing  the  re- 
wards of  successful  competition. 

Kecently  one  of  the  masters  said  to  me,  in  sub- 
stance, "If  you  wish  to  compare  my  first  class  with 
other  first  classes,  I  am  ready  to  stand  a  comparison, 
provided  you  let  me  select  and  exclude  from  the  com- 
parison eight  or  ten  pupils.  This  I  could  do  and  still 
have  left  a  first  class  as  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  my  whole  school  as  are  the 
other  first  classes  on  the  average  in  the  city." 

This  remark  puts  the  whole  case  in  a  nutshell. 
Shall  those  eight  or  ten  pupils  be  admitted  to  the  first 
class  for  their  own  good,  or  kept  out  of  it  for  the 
supposed  credit  of  the  school? 

Another  practical  point  relates  to  the  proper  method 
of  conducting  a  competitive  examination.  When 
such  an  examination  reaches  the  pupils  of  more  than 
one  teacher,  or  of  more  than  one  school,  the  results  are 
not  unimpeachable  unless  the  pupils  are  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  teachers,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  examiners  in  no  way  exposed  to  a  charge  of  par- 
tiality. This  remark,  of  course,  imputes  no  dishon- 
esty to  teachers.  It  is  no  imputation  of  dishonesty 
to  judges  when  the  law  says  that  no  man  shall  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  own  case.  His  natural  bias  is  recog- 
nized, and  the  law  simply  undertakes  to  save  him  the 
temptation  growing  out  of  it.  In  the  same  way,  the 
natural  interest  a  teacher  has  in  the  success  of  his 
own  pupils  in  competition  would  make  it  improper 
that  he  should  personally  have  a  share  in  deciding  a 
contest  between  them  and  other  teachers'  pupils. 

When  the  competition  is  amongst  the  pupils  of  one 
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class,  the  teacher  may  preside  as  an  impartial  umpire ; 
but  if  school  is  to  compete  with  school  for  marks  and 
rank,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  diploma  examinations, 
as  now  conducted,  furnish  no  appropriate  arena  for 
such  contests. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  all  thought  of  competition 
and  ranking  of  schools  be  set  aside,  why  are  the 
Supervisors  required  to  mark  the  diploma  examina- 
tion papers  and  compare  their  marking  with  that  of 
the  teachers? 

The  answer  is,  in  order  that  the  teachers'  work 
may  be  properly  inspected.  The  Supervisors'  mark- 
ing, which  is  practically  uniform  for  all  the  schools 
inspected,  serves  as  a  fixed  term  of  reference,  by 
which  to  ascertain  roughly  in  what  schools  the 
teachers'  standard  of  marking  is  comparatively  high, 
and  in  what  schools  it  is  comparatively  low;  also  to 
ascertain  where  the  marking  is  done  with  care  and 
good  judgment,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  carelessly 
and  unevenly.  Incidentally,  too,  from  the  style  of 
the  answers  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  papers, 
much  may  be  learned  of  the  character  of  the  teaching 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  classes  examined. 
This  is  inspection.  It  does  not,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  cannot,  go  into  details  so  far  as  to  say 
whether  this  or  that  pupil  should  or  should  not  have 
been  given  a  diploma.  The  teacher's  judgment  has 
been  rendered  on  that  question,  and  it  is  not  for  the 
Supervisors  to  criticise  it  or  to  set  it  aside. 

Nor  can  the  Supervisors'  inspection  furnish  any 
proper  basis  for  placing  schools  one  above  another  on 
a  sort  of  rank  list.    Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been 
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attempted  hitherto;  for,  even  if  the  conditions  under 
which  the  diploma  examinations  are  held  permitted 
such  ranking,  the  inspection  has  not  been  close  enough 
nor  accurately  enough  recorded  to  serve  any  such 
purpose.-  The  results  of  the  inspections  thus  far 
made  have  been  embodied  in  general  remarks,  which 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
aminations and  to  the  teachers  interested.  Each 
school  has  been  considered  by  itself  alone,  and  no 
comparison  with  other  schools  has  been  made  or  sug- 
gested. This  is  a  subject  of  much  delicacy,  and  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  important  to  see  to  it  that  the 
feelings  and  rights  of  teachers  suffer  no  injury  from 
hasty  or  ill-considered  expressions  of  individual  opin- 
ions. 

On  the  general  subject  my  conclusions  are: 

(1.)  That  the  diploma  examinations  should  con- 
tinue to  be  jiass  examinations,  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  helping  to  decide  in  each  separate  school  what 
pupils  should  be  allowed  a  diploma. 

(2.)  That  the  papers  should  be  looked  over  by  the 
Supervisors  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work 
done  by  the  teachers. 

(3.).  This  inspection  should  be  thorough,  and  the 
results,  showing  merits  and  defects  in  each  school, 
should  be  made  known  to  the  School  Committee  and 
to  the  teachers  interested;  but  no  attempt  should  be 
made,  on  the  basis  of  such  inspection,  to  assign  the 
schools  places  on  a  scale  of  rank. 

(4.)  In  forming  a  judgment  concerning  a  school, 
all  elements  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  tin- 
diploma  examination  being  only  one  element.  The 
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old  habit  of  judging  a  school  exclusively  by  what  the 
first  class  can  do  should  be  broken  up,  if  it  survives 
anywhere,  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  all 
classes  and  on  all  sides  of  the  school-work. 

OTHER  EXAMINATIONS. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  diploma  examination  from 
any  undue  prominence,  it  would  be  very  well  occa- 
sionally to  examine,  by  general  questions,  some  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  and 
have  the  results  inspected.  Such  examinations  might, 
from  time  to  time,  replace  some  of  the  examinations 
held  by  the  principals  for  the  purpose  of  promotion 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the  burden  of  exami- 
nation-work for  pupils  and  teachers  need  not  be  in- 
creased thereby.  The  results  would  afford  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  than  is  now  at  hand;  and  the  examina- 
tions themselves,  not  being  competitive,  could  be 
made  to  influence  the  instruction  beneficially. 

There  is  another  way  of  examining  schools,  which 
may  be  used  advantageously,  if  the  work  be  done  with 
care  and  thoroughness.  It  consists  in  taking  one 
school  at  a  time  and  examining  all  the  classes  in  all 
the  branches  of  study.  Not  many  schools  could  be 
thus  examined  in  one  year;  but  the  work  once  well 
done  would  not  need  to  be  repeated  very  soon. 

In  such  an  examination  there  should  be  no  hurry, 
no  superficial  work;  but  a  broad  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  all  parts  of  the  school-work  and 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done. 
The  inquiry  should  ascertain,  not  only  what  knowl- 
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edge  the  pupils'  minds  have  been  stored  with, 
but  also  what  trained  ability  they  may  have  to  use 
that  knowledge.  Not  their  memory  alone,  but  their 
judgment  and  reason  should  be  tested.  The  exami- 
nations should  be  both  written  and  oral,  the  latter 
being  used  to  prevent  a  memory  of  mere  words  from 
passing  as  a  knowledge  of  things.  The  aims,  the 
methods,  and  the  spirit  of  the  teaehing  should  all  be 
noted.  The  arrangement  and  management  of  the 
studies,  the  development  of  each  subject,  from  grade 
to  grade,  the  relation  of  the  work  done  below  to  that 
done  above,  —  all  these,  as  well  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  these  in  the  work  of  the  first  class,  are 
matters  of  great  moment  in  forming  a  just  opinion  of 
a  school.  Conclusions  covering  so  wide  a  field  should 
be  based,  not  on  the  judgment  of  one  examiner,  but 
upon  the  combined  judgment  of  several.  All  the 
Supervisors  should,  for  the  time  being,  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  work,  weighing  the  results  carefully, 
and  taking  every  precaution  that  error  and  misjudg- 
mcnt  be  eliminated.  The  conclusions  derived  from 
such  an  examination  as  this  would  be  far  more  trust- 
worthy, just,  and  useful  than  those  derived  from  the 
inspection  of  diploma  examination  papers  alone  ever 
could  be. 

THE  RIGHT  MANAGEMENT  OE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  art  of  examination  is  not  second  in  importance 
to  the  art  of  teaching.  Neither  art  has  vet  reac  hed 
perfection;  but  both  are  constantly  improving  through 
experiment  and  criticism.  The  two  arts  are  intimately 
connected;  they  act  and  react  upon  one  another  pow- 
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erfully.  Good  teaching  cannot  flourish  under  had 
methods  of  examination,  and  bad  methods  of  teaching 
make  it  difficult  to  apply  good  methods  of  examina- 
tion. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  class  of  pupils  well  drilled 
in  the  old  familiar  way  on  the  spelling-book  —  so  well 
drilled  that  they  are  sure  to  make  "an  average  of 
ninety-nine  per  cent."  Such  classes  have  been  heard 
of.  Now  comes  the  examiner,  to  test  their  practical 
knowledge  of  spelling.  He  takes  a  practical  view  of 
the  matter.  He  observes  that  amongst  men  and 
women  those  are  deemed  good  spellers  who  can  write 
correctly  whatever  they  want  to  write,  without  using 
the  dictionary.  Accordingly  he  asks  the  boys  and 
girls  to  write  something  in  their  own  language  —  a 
description  of  some  familiar  ob  ject,  an  account  of  some 
personal  experience,  or  a  reproduction  of  some  story. 
His  object  is  to  see  how  well  they  can  spell  the  words 
they  are  using  every  day.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Beyond  their  vocabulary  of  every- day  words  is  another 
vocabulary  of  broader  range,  consisting  of  words  the 
pupils  become  familiar  with  through  reading  in  books. 
To  test  their  correctness  in  spelling  words  of  this 
kind  the  examiner  dictates  passages  from  some  suit- 
able book,  taking  care,  of  course,  that  style  and  sen- 
timent be  with  in  the  pupils'  comprehension.  Such 
tests  as  these  would  seem  to  be  decisive  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  spelling. 

But  the  class  does  not  score  an  average  of  ninety- 
nine  per  cent.  What  is  the  matter?  "My  pupils 
are  not  used  to  this  sort  of  test,"  says  the  teacher. 
w  They  are  used  to  having  the  words  pronounced  to 
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them  one  at  a  time  from  the  spelling-book.  Mam  of 
them  will  spell  every  word,  if  you  do  not  go  beyond 
the  words  they  have  studied;  and,  really,  that  is  all 
they  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for.  Your  test, 
Mr.  Examiner,  seems  hardly  fair.  Of  course  my  pu- 
pils will  do  the  best  they  can ;  but  you  cannot  expect 
a  very  high  per  cent." 

Xow,  which  should  yield,  the  method  of  examina- 
tion, or  the  method  of  teaching?  It  would  seem  as 
if  there  could  be  but  one  answer;  and  yet  the  question 
is  sometimes  debated,  as  if  there  might  be  two.  The 
issue  is  between  routine  teaching  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  decisive  test  as  to  the  practical  value  of  such 
teaching  on  the  other.  Such  an  issue  ought  to  have 
been  settled  long  ago.  Experience  has  shown  abun- 
dantly enough  that  practical  knowledge  of  spelling 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  does  not  necessarily 
result  from  drill  on  the  spelling-book,  even  when  car- 
ried to  the  extent  of  enabling  a  class  to  make  an 
average  of  ninety-nine  per  cent. 

Again,  classes  in  arithmetic  are  sometimes  found 
where  there  is  more  drill  in  ciphering  than  discipline 
of  the  understanding.  Even  the  reasoning  processes 
are  drilled  upon  until  there  is  no  longer  any  exerc  ise 
of  reason  in  them,  but  only  habit.  In  the  solution  of 
practical  questions,  explanations  faithfully  copying 
some  set  pattern  are  preferred  to  the  somewhat 
cruder  expressions  of  the  pupils'  own  thought.  In- 
stead of  starting  from  within,  following  the  lines  of 
the  pupils'  actual  thinking,  and  gradually  developing 
that  into  good  forms  of  expression,  the  course  semis 
to  be,  contrariwise,  to  start  from  without,  with  ready* 
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made  forms  of  expression  in  the  use  of  which  the 
pupils  are  incessantly  drilled,  the  idea  being  that 
readiness  in  going  through  such  forms  is  really  the 
same  thing  as  reasoning.  Here  is  the  contrast  between 
real  teaching,  which  touches  the  thought,  and  formal 
teaching,  which  contents  itself  with  mere  words.  The 
formal  kind  of  teaching  delights  in  solid  pages  of  ex- 
amples all  just  alike,  for  the  sake  of  the  drill.  The 
pupils  are  made  ready  to  do  anything  in  the  book,  or 
anything  just  like  what  there  is  in  the  book,  by  a  kind 
of  mechanical  habit,  much  as  cadets  are  taught  the 
manual  of  arms. 

Now  comes  the  examiner  to  test  the  practical  worth 
of  this  arithmetical  training.  He  frames  questions 
not  altogether  on  the  familiar  models  of  the  book, 
but  more  like  the  questions  that  arise  in  every-day 
life.  His  object  is  to  ascertain,  not  whether  the  pu- 
pils have*  learned  how  to  do  all  the  examples  in  the 
book,  but  whether,  in  so  doing,  they  have  learned  to 
think  clearly  and  to  believe  in  the  results  of  their  own 
thinking.  If  his  questions  were  all  just  like  those  in 
the  book,  right  answers  might  come  from  acts  of 
reasoning,  or  from  habit ;  he  would  have  no  means  of 
telling  which.  But  if  he  departs  from  the  book,  he 
may  frame  questions  upon  which  well-trained  reason 
will  succeed,  while  mere  habit  will  break  clown. 

He  adopts  the  latter  course,  and  the  routine 
teacher's  pupils  break  down.  Complaint  is  made, 
and  the  examiner,  perhaps,  is  blamed.  w  The  ques- 
tions puzzle  the  pupils,"  it  is  said.  w  They  are  not 
used  to  such  questions ;  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of 
an  examination,  they  cannot  stop  to  think" —  as  if  it 
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were  not  the  very  purpose  of  the  examination  to  test 
their  power  of  thinking,  —  "and  so  they  fail  to#do  them- 
selves justice."  One  is  disposed  to  pity  the  pupils;  and 
certainly  they  ought  to  be  saved  any  serious  conse- 
quences of  their  failure.  But  where  is  the  fault?  Is 
it  the  method  of  examination  or  the  method  of  teach- 
ing that  needs  reforming? 

The  opposite  evil  is  not  infrequent,  where  the  teacher 
has  used  the  best  methods,  but  his  pupils  are  brought 
to  grief  by  a  bad  method  of  examination.  A  paper 
of  questions  in  physics,  for  example,  so  drawn  that  it 
could  be  most  easily  answered  by  pupils  crammed  with 
the  text-book,  would  have  a  most  discouraging  effect 
on  a  teacher  who  had  been  striving  to  give  his  pupils 
some  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  through  work  in 
the  laboratory. 

Then  there  is  the  catechetical  style  of  examination- 
paper  in  history  and  geography,  the  questions  turn- 
ing on  the  multitudinous  details  of  the  text-book, 
which  can  be  retained  in  mind  only  by  persistent 
drilling  and  cramming.  To  load  the  mind  with  a 
host  of  facts  and  dates  is  not  the  best  way  to  learn 
either  geography  or  history,  and  the  method  of  ex- 
amination should  not  encourage  this.  The  better  way 
to  examine  is  to  propose  broad  general  topics,  and  let 
each  pupil  select  some  of  these  to  write  upon  in  his 
own- way.  Such  a  method  of  examination  does  not 
encourage  cramming,  and  is  best  met  by  that  sort  of 
teaching  which  engages  in  the  essentials  of  a  sub- 
ject in  preference  to  the  unimportant  details. 

Illustrations  of  the  action  of  methods  of  examina- 
tion and  teaching  upon  one  another  might  be  multi- 
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plied  indefinitely;  but  enough  have  been  given  to 
show  the  supreme  importance  of  right  management 
in  this  matter. 

"Whenever  the  examination  is  used  to  test  the  past 
work  of  a  teacher  or  to  influence  his  future  work,  the 
relation  between  the  examiner  and  the  teacher  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  may  originate  some  difficult  ques- 
tions. It  is  precisely  here  that  an  apparent  injustice 
is  most  keenly  felt  by  the  teacher,  and  that  an  impu- 
tation of  unfairness  or  of  bad  judgment  may  be  most 
unjust  to  the  examiner.  On  both  sides  there  should 
be  exercised  a  large  reasonableness.  The  examiner 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  making  inquiries  about  the 
character  of  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  whose 
pupils  come  under  examination.  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers  should  take  pains  to  understand  the  pur- 
poses of  the  examiner,  and  not  be  slow  to  respond  to 
his  efforts  to  encourage  better  methods  of  teaching. 

At  the  same  time,  teachers  should  maintain  a  cer- 
tain attitude  of  independence  with  regard  to  exami- 
nations. They  should  not  allow  their  desire  for  high 
marks  to  betray  them  into  inferior  methods  of  work 
—  cramming  and  the  like. 

There  are  teachers  who  cannot  bear  the  thought 
that  their  pupils  should  fail  on  a  single  point  in  an 
examination-paper.  They  look  upon  questions  as 
demands  that  should  be  honored  promptly  on  presen- 
tation, and  they  undertake  to  prepare  their  pupils 
accordingly.  Sometimes  there  is  shrewd  speculation 
as  to  what  the  drift  of  the  examination  will  be,  or  as  to 
what  particular  questions  may  be  asked.  Sometimes 
the  whole  subject  —  history,  for  example  —  is  reduced 
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to  a  series  of  questions  and  concise  answers,  upon  which 
the  pupils  are  thoroughly  drilled  so  that  they  may  he 
fully  armed  and  equipped  at  all  points.  Even  the 
giving  of  a  choice  of  topics  to  write  upon  docs  not 
seem  to  prevent  this  injurious  practice  in  many  cases. 
This  attitude  of  teachers  towards  the  examination  is 
very  much  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  an  evil;  but 
whether  it  is  an  evil  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
use  of  written  examinations  is  a  question.  If  it  is, 
then  the  only  cure  would  seem  to  be  the  abolition 
of  written  examinations.  If  it  is  not,  then  the  cure 
will  be  found  in  teachers  and  examiners  coming  to  a 
thorough  understanding  with  one  another  as  to  the 
true  purposes  and  methods  of  written  examinations. 

I  believe  that  there  is  need  of  more  attention  to 
this  matter.  The  season  of  examinations  is  approach- 
ing, and  reviews  are  beginning.  Now,  if  every  teacher 
could  be  persuaded  to  forego  cramming  and  drilling 
for  the  examination,  and  to  persevere  in  the  methods 
which  are  best  for  the  pupils,  keeping  their  interest 
alive  and.  their  understandings  open,  it  would  be  a 
most  excellent  consummation. 

I  wish,  too,  that  there  were  no  worrying  about  the 
examinations,  either  by  the  teachers  or  by  the  pupils. 
Good  work  cannot  be  done  by  those  in  a  worry.  It 
is  much  better  to  keep  up  a  steady  interest  in  the 
work  for  its  own  sake,  keep  the  nerves  calm,  and 
trust  the  consequences.  The  examiners  appreciate 
all  this,  and  are  duly  anxious  to  avoid  all  occasion 
for  worry.  The  success  of  an  examination  is  often 
prevented  by  making  it  too  much  of  a  bugbear.  It 
it  were  the  rule  to  aim  at  doing  the  work  well  and 
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let  the  examination  take  care  of  itself,  the  exami- 
nations would  be  better. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

In  what  ways,  if  in  any,  can  the  public  schools  be 
made  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  industrial  edu- 
cation? 

This  question  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of 
those  who  care  for  and  control  public  instruction,  be- 
cause such  is  the  growing  belief  in  the  Importance  of 
industrial  education  that  people  are  beginning  to  in- 
voke the  aid  of  compulsory  legislation  in  its  behalf. 
Whether  public  opinion  in  Boston  is  ripe  for  the  in- 
troduction of  such  education  into  the  public  schools, 
under  the  permissive  statute  now  in  force,  can  best 
be  known  by  submitting  to  the  School  Committee, 
and  through  that  body  to  the  City  'Council,  some 
definite  project  looking  to  that  end.  If  the  project 
itself  should  be  feasible,  discussion  would  turn  on 
the  general  question,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion 
might  then  become  manifest.  Such  a  project  I  hope 
to  submit,  and  I  trust  discussion  may  show  that  pub- 
lic opinion  is  ready  at  least  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  apparent' 
from  a  glance  at  statistics.  By  the  last  census  there 
were,  in  Massachusetts,  about  721,000  persons  en- 
gaged in  all  the  various  employments.  Of  these, 
almost  a  half  were  engaged  in  manufactures;  less 
than  one-sixth  in  mercantile  pursuits;  less  than  one- 
tenth  in  agriculture;  and  less  than  one-twentieth  in 
all  the  literary,  professional,  and  civic  employments. 
About  one-fifth  are  classed  as  domestic  servants 
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and  unskilled  laborers.  These  exact  proportion-,  of 
course,  do  not  hold  for  Boston  taken  by  itself,  for 
here  the  commercial  and  professional  classes  are  rela- 
tively larger,  while  the  agricultural  class  counts  for 
nothing.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Boston  is  the 
centre  of  very  large  as  well  as  very  numerous  and 
various  manufacturing  interests;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, about  as  many  of  her  youth  are  destined  to 
industrial  employments  as  are  destined  to  all  other 
employments  taken  together.  This  is  enough  to 
show  the  importance  of  industrial  education. 

Xow,  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  principle  that  public 
education  should  have  some  regard  to  the  probable 
future  employments  of  the  young  in  any  community, 
there  can  be  little  question  about  the  propriety  of 
including  in  our  scheme  of  public  education  so  much 
of  industrial  education  as  can  be  given  better  at  the 
public  cost  than  in  any  other  way. 

Industrial  education  is  even  now  not  unknown  in 
our  schools.  We  recognize  it  in  the  drawing,  which 
is  taught,  not  as  picture-making,  —  a  pretty  accom- 
plishment, —  but  as  a  language  for  the  expression  of 
the  facts  of  place  and  form.  It  is  a  training  of  the 
eye  and  hand  as  skilful  servants  of  the  intelligence. 
—  a  training  of  the  highest  use  to  artisans  of  every 
name.  It  is  also  a  means  of  developing  a  sense  of 
fitness  and  proportion  in  design,  a  way  of  educating 
the  taste  in  decoration,  — all  which  is  industrial  art- 
education.  Then  there  is  sewing,  which  is  taught  to 
girls  with  a  very  direct  reference  to  their  future  em- 
ployments. Introduced  at  first  as  a  charity,  it  is  now 
recognized  as  a  very  legitimate  charge  upon  the 
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whole  community,  because  it  prepares  so  many  girls 
to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Many  a  woman 
gratefully  remembers  that  she  owes  remunerative 
employment,  and  consequent  self-respect  and  happi- 
ness, to  the  school-instruction  she  received  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  education. 

These  are  recent  additions  to  the  school  curriculum, 
but  the  principle  on  which  they  are  justified  has  long 
been  recognized  as  sound  and  beneficial. 

In  1821,  while  Boston  was  yet  a  town,  and  mainly 
a  commercial  town,  a  school  of  higher  grade  was 
established  to  meet  a  want  then  felt  for  a  form  of  pub- 
lic education  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  boys  whose 
destination  was,  not  college  and  a  profession,  but  the 
store  and  the  counting-room.  This  was  the  English 
High  School,  which  has,  ever  since  its  establishment, 
aimed  to  give  its  pupils  a  good  commercial  education. 
Not  that  its  course  of  study  has  been  narrowly  lim- 
ited to  that,  but  that  lias  always  been  a  strong  feat- 
ure. Book-keeping  and  commercial  arithmetic  are 
here  taught  to  the  future  accountant,  and  navigation 
used  to  be  taught  to  the  possible  ship-master;  for  the 
same  reason  that  drawing  is  now  taught  to  the  future 
art  isan,  and  sewing  to  the  future  dress-maker  or  house- 
keeper. 

In  the  Evening  High  School  phonography  and  in 
the  Evening  Drawing  Schools  draughting  are  taught 
to  pupils  who  propose  to  make  direct  practical  use  of 
their  acquirements  in  their  every-day  employments. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  public  education  should  be  shaped  with 
reference  to  the  probable  future  occupations  of  the 
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pupils,  appears  in  the  public  Latin  schools.  Here 
future  lawyers,  physicians,  and  clergymen,  teachers, 
authors,  and  journalists  are  helped  far  along  on  the 
direct  road  to  their  several  professions.  This  pro- 
vision for  the  liberal  education  of  professional  men 
and  women  results  from  those  generous  and  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  public  good  which  have  shaped  our 
educational  policy  from  the  earliest  times. 

A  thorough  education  for  professional  men  was  Cell 
by  our  forefathers  to  be  a  prime  public  necessity,  and 
this  was  provided  for  at  the  public  cost,  partly  by 
maintaining  schools  to  prepare  boys  for  college,  and 
partly  by  grants  of  money  to  support  colleges.  Later 
the  need  of  a  liberal  commercial  education  was  recog- 
nized; and  that,  too,  was  provided  for  in  the  public- 
school  system.  To-day  the  great  educational  want 
of  our  young  people  is  better  preparation  for  the  in- 
dustrial employments  which  so  many  of  them  are  to 
follow. 

The  old  apprenticeship  system  is  gone.  The  great 
revolution  wrought  by  steam  and  machinery,  in  all 
brandies  of  industry,  particularly  by  massing  laborers 
in  great  establishments  and  specializing  their  work, 
has  left  little  room  for  the  general  training  an  appren- 
tice needs.  Such  work  as  an  apprentice  must  do  in 
order  to  learn  thoroughly  his  chosen  craft  is  not  con- 
veniently furnished  in  the  large  establishments  of  the 
present  day;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  such  work 
would  possess  very  little  value  for  his  employers.  The 
journeyman  of  limited  skill,  who  is  kept  continually 
atone  process  or  part  of  a  process,  can  earn  more  Gar 
his  employer  than  can  the  apprentice,  who  must  pasa 
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from  one  process  to  another  for  the  sake  of  learning 
them  all.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  boy 
who  wishes  to  become  a  skilled  artisan  finds  his  way 
blocked  by  the  unskilled  journeyman.  If  the  neces- 
sity of  earning-  wages  constrain  him,  he  submits  to 
the  inevitable,  learns  a  process  or  two,  and  ends  by 
becoming*  himself  also  an  unskilled  journeyman. 
This  partly  explains  why  the  supply  of  skilled  arti- 
sans in  many  branches  of  industry  has  become  inad- 
equate, and  why  employers  are  looking  abroad  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency. 

Now,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  wa  liberal  education 
in  the  mechanic  arts,"  just  as  there  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  science  or  in  letters.  It  is  called  a  liberal 
education,  because  it  consists  in  learning,  not  the 
specialties  of  a  particular  trade,  but  the  fundamental 
arts  that  apply  in  many  trades.  As  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  science  and  letters  is  what  the  future  profes- 
sional man  most  needs,  so  a  liberal  education  in  the 
mechanic  arts  is  what  the  young  artisan  most  needs 
as  a  preparation  for  his  chosen  trade.  But  modern 
shops  do  not  give  this.  Shall  public  instruction 
undertake  to  give  it? 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  principles  which  have 
prompted  a  generous  educational  policy  hitherto,  the 
question  now  is,  whether  it  is  not  in  the  line  of  that 
same  generous  policy  to  embrace  in  our  scheme  of 
public  instruction  such  forms  of  industrial  education 
as  have  been  proved  to  be  practicable  and  beneficial. 
In  other  words,  con  sideling  the  number  of  people 
deeply  interested,  would  it  not  be  illiberal  and  un- 
wise not  to  provide  for  such  education? 
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If  this  be  granted,  the  next  question  is,  What  forme 
of  industrial  education  have  been  proved  to  be  both 
practicable  and  beneficial? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  suggested  in  part  by 
the  very  interesting  and  successful  experiment  made 
in  the  Dwight  School  a  year  ago.  The  use  of  the 
common  wood-cutting  tools  of  the  carpenter  was 
taught  to  some  of  the  boys  two  hours  a  week  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  school  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
boys  continued  their  regular  school  lessons.  The 
experiment  proved,  if  any  proof  were  needed,  that 
boys  take  to  shop-work,  under  good  instruction,  with 
great  interest.  The  progress  made  was  very  gratif}^- 
ing,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  surprising. 

But  the  experiment  has  been  made  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  such  schools  as  the  School  of  Mechanic 
Arts,  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  in  Boston,  and  the  Manual  Training 
School  of  Washington  University,  in  St.  Louis. 
These  two  schools  have  been  in  existence  only  a  few 
years;  but  such  has  been  their  success  in  a  short  time 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  meeting  a  real 
want  in  the  community. 

In  both  these  schools  the  working  time  of  the  pu- 
pils is  about  equally  divided  between  mental  and 
manual  training.  The  former  includes  the  studies  of 
the  upper  class  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  and  science  of  the  high-school 
course.  The  manual  training  includes  carpentry, 
wood-turning,  pattern-making,  moulding,  east  ing, 
iron-chipping  and  filing,  forge- work,  and  the  use  oi 
some  machine-shop  tools.    Other  kinds  of  shop-work 
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are  to  be  added  from  time  to  time,  as  the  need  for 
them  may  become  manifest.  In  the  St.  Louis  school 
shop-work  fills  two  hours  a  day,  in  the  Boston  school, 
three  hours.  Five-hand  and  mechanical  drawing 
takes  one  hour  a  day.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  given 
to  mental  training. 

In  selecting  the  kinds  of  shop-work  and  in  the 
management  of  shop-instruction,  the  governing  con- 
sideration is  that  all  shop-work  should  be  disciplinary 
in  its  character,  so  that  the  training  afforded  by  it 
should  be  what  Professor  linnkle  has  called  w  a  lib- 
eral education  in  the  mechanic  arts," — not  a  special 
preparation  for  one  trade,  but  a  good  general  prep- 
aration for  any  one  of  many  trades. 

On  this  point  we  find  in  the  last  catalogue  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  in  St.  Louis,  the  follow- 
ing: 

All  the  shop-work  is  disciplinary  ;  special  trades  are  not  taught, 
nor  art>  articles  manufactured  for  sale. 

The  scope  of  a  single  trade  is  too  narrow  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Manual  education  should  be  as  broad  and  liberal  as  intel- 
lectual. A  shop  which  manufactures  for  the  market,  and  expects 
a  revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  products,  is  necessarily  confined  to 
salable  work,  and  a  systematic  and  progressive  series  of  lessons 
is  impossible,  except  at  great  cost.  If  the  object  of  the  shop  is 
education,  a  student  should  be  allowed  to  discontinue  any  task  or 
process  the  moment  he  has  learned  to  do  it  well.  If  the  shop  were 
intended  to  make  money,  the  students  would  be  kept  at  work  on 
what  they  could  do  best,  at  the  expense  of  breadth  and  versatility. 

In  manual  education  the  desired  end  is  the  acquirement  of  skill 
in  the  use  of  tools  and  materials,  and  not  the  production  of  spe- 
cific articles  ;  hence  we  abstract  all  the  mechanical  processes  and 
manual  arts  and  typical  tools  of  the  trades  and  occupations  of  men, 
a  range  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  in  the  same,  and  then 
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incorporate  it  in  our  system  of  education.  Thus,  without  teaching 
any  one  trade,  we  teach  the  essential  mechanical  principles  of  all. 

—  (Catalogue  of  Manual  Training  School  of  Washington  University 
for  the  year  1882-83,  page  31 .) 

In  this  school  there  are  two  carpenter's  shops,  two 
turning  shops,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  a  machine 
shop.  The  shop  instruction  is  given  very  much  as 
laboratory  instruction  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  other 
sciences  is,  or  ought  to  be,  given  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Thus: 

The  instructor  at  the  bench,  machine,  or  anvil,  executes  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  class  the  day's  lesson,  giving  all  needed  in- 
formation, and  at  times  using  the  black-board.  When  necessary, 
the  pupils  make  notes  and  sketches  ('working  drawings),  and 
questions  are  asked  and  answered,  that  all  obscurities  may  be  re- 
moved. The  class  then  proceeds  to  the  execution  of  the  task,  hav- 
ing the  instructor  to  give  additional  help  to  such  as  need  it.  At  a 
specified  time  the  lesson  ceases,  and  the  work  is  brought  in,  com- 
mented on,  and  marked.  It  is  not  necessary  that  nil  the  work  as- 
signed should  be  finished;  the  essential  thing  is  that  it  should  be 
well  begun  and  carried  on  with  reasonable  speed  and  accuracy.  — 
(The  same,  page  28.) 

In  respect  to  the  degree  of  skill  attained,  the  cata- 
logue gives  the  following  testimony: 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  student-workmen  become  skilled 
mechanics  in  any  of  the  shops,  though  it  is  insisted  that  every 
step  shall  be  clearly  understood  and  fairly  executed.  The  rapid 
progress  of  boys  to  whom  all  subjects  are  presented  in  logical  order, 
with  clear  and  full  explanations,  and  who  work  under  the  con- 
tinual guidance  of  an  expert  teacher,  and  only  two  hours  :ii  ;i  lime. 

—  during  which  their  interest  is  fully  sustained,  —  is  most  sur- 
prising to  those  who  compare  the  work  produced  here  with  the 
performances  of  ordinary  apprentices  of  the  same  number  of 
hours.  —  (Page  3C.) 
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Again : 

It  is  a  source  of  no  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
third-year  class,  at  present  at  work  in  the  machine  shop,  readily 
forge  excellent  cutting  tools,  as  they  have  occasion  to  use  them. — 
(Page  3.3). 

And  again: 

Progress  in  the  two  subjects — drawing  and  shop-work  (and  we 
had  little  previous  knowledge  of  what  could  be  done  with  boys  as 
young  as  those  of  the  first-year  class)  —  has  been  quite  remarkable. 
To  be  sure,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  final  result,  but  the  prog- 
ress has  been  more  rapid  than  it  seemed  reasonable  to  expect. 
The  third-year  class  contains  already  several  excellent  draughts- 
men, and  not  a  few  workmen  of  accuracy  and  skill.  The  habit 
of  working  from  drawings  and  to  nice  measurements  has  given 
the  students  a  confidence  in  themselves  altogether  new.  This  is 
shown  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  undertake  the  execution  of 
small  commissions  in  behalf  of  the  school,  "and  the  handiness 
which  they  display  at  home.  In  fact,  the  increased  usefulness  of 
our  students  is  making  itself  felt,  and,  in  several  instances,  there- 
suit  has  been  the  offer  of  business  positions  too  tempting  to  be 
rejected.  This  drawback,  if  it  can  be  called  one,  the  school 
must  always  suffer.  The  better  educated  and  trained  our  students 
become,  the  stronger  will  be  the  temptations  offered  to  them  out- 
side, and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  for  us  to  hold  them  through 
the  course. 

The  unanimous  response  (from  parents)  is  an  unusual  interest 
and  pleasure  in  school ;  and  very  generally  an  increased  fondness 
for  such  books  and  periodicals  as  the  Scientific  American.  A  few 
boys,  who  had  never  shown  any  interest  in  tools,  have  developed 
into  good  and  enthusiastic  workmen.  —  (Pages  42-44.) 


As  to  the  broader  purposes  of  this  school,  and  the 
moral  effects  of  the  kind  of  training  there  given,  the 
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managers  say  that  they  clearly  recognize  the  "pre- 
eminent value  and  necessity  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  discipline."  They  do  not  K  assume  that  in 
other  schools  there  is  too  much  intellectual  and  moral 
training,"  but  they  do  assume  w  that  there  is  too  little 
manual  training  for  ordinary  American  boys." 
And  they  go  on  to  say : 

This  school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  stud}"  with  books  as 
well  as  with  tools.  It  proposes,  by  lengthening  the  usual  school- 
day  a  full  hour,  and  by  abridging  somewhat  the  number  of  daily 
recitations,  to  find  time  for  drawing  and  tool  work,  and  thus  to 
secure  a  more  liberal  intellectual  and  physical  development,  —  a 
more  symmetrical  education. 

It  is  believed  that,  to  all  students,  without  regard  to  plans  for 
the  future,  the  value  of  the  training  which  can  be  got  in  shop-work, 
spending  only  eight  or  ten  hours  per  week,  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools,  and  teachers.  —  (Page 
39.) 

It  is  not  assumed  that  every  boy  who  enters  this  school  is  to 
be  a  mechanic.  Some  will  find  that  they  have  no  taste  for  manual 
arts,  and  will  turn  into  other  paths,  —  law,  medicine,  or  literature. 
Some  who  develop  both  natural  skill  and  strong  intellectual  pow- 
ers will  push  on  through  the  polytechnic  school  into  the  higher 
realms  of  professional  life  as  engineers  or  scientists.  Others  will 
find  their  greatest  usefulness,  as  well  as  highest  happiness,  in  some 
branch  of  mechanical  work,  into  which  they  will  readily  step  when 
they  leave  school.  All  will  gain  intellectually  by  their  experience 
in  contact  with  things.  —  (Page  41.) 

One  moral  effect  of  the  instruction  is  looked  for  in 
the  spread  amongst  young  people  —  and  older  people 
too  —  of  more  reasonable  views  concerning  labor  and 
laborers.  The  aim  is  to  banish  the  false  sentiment, 
with  which  many  American  boys  get  possessed,  that 
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manual  labor  is  of  inferior  dignity  as  compared  with 
commercial  or  professional  pursuits.  On  this  point 
the  managers  say: 

One  great  object  of  the  school  is  to  foster  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  dignity  of  intelligent  labor,  and  the  worth 
and  respectability  of  laboring  men.  A  boy  who  sees  nothing  in 
manual  labor  but  mere  brute  force  despises  both  the  labor  and 
the  laborer.  With  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  himself  come  the 
ability  and  willingness  to  recognize  skill  in  his  fellows.  When 
once  he  appreciates  skill  in  handicraf  the  regards  the  workman 
with  sympathy  and  respect.  —  (Page  40.) 

On  the  same  point,  Governor  T.  T.  Crittenden,  in 
his  recent  message  to  the  Legislature  of  Missouri, 
says : 

The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  is  about  at  an  end.  and  it  is 
necessary,  if  we  propose  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  industries 
and  consult  the  welfare  of  our  youth,  to  devise  some  means  for 
their  proper  training.  In  our  ordinary  and  more  advanced  schools 
the  only  vocations  aimed  at,  and  in  which  positive  interest  is 
aroused,  are  commerce,  buying  and  selling,  banking,  reckoning 
accounts,  keeping  books,  and  the  so-called  learned  professions. 
The  ordinary  school-boy  gets  the  idea  that  it  requires  no  education 
to  be  a  mechanic,  hence  he  aspires  to  what  is  called  a  higher  pro- 
fession, a  higher  avocation,  and  foolishly  learns,  from  vicious 
sources,  to  despise  both  craft  and  craftsman.  If  this  pernicious 
tendency  can  be  corrected,  and  the  dignity  of  skilled  labor  and 
skilled  workmen  be  maintained  by  the  introduction  of  manual 
training  into  grammar  school  and  schools  of  high  grade,  great 
good  will  be  accomplished. —  (Quoted  in  Catalogue,  p.  44.) 

The  foregoing  quotations  show  something  of  the 
features  and  the  spirit  of  an  excellent  and  successful 
manual  training-school,  —  a  school  which  would  be, 
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with  some  modification  of  details,  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  Boston.  The  course  of  manual  training: 
given  in  this  school  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  that 
given  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  not  much 
beyond  what  might  well  be  undertaken  in  a  public 
school  of  similar  character. 

The  central  idea  of  the  school,  that  of  combining 
into  one  course  of  instruction  shop-work  and  ordinary 
school-work  in  about  equal  proportions,  is  not  one 
which  can  well  be  carried  out  in  our  grammar  schools. 
Even  if  the  purpose  for  which  these  schools  exist  — 
elementary  general  education  —  admitted  the  intro- 
duction of  shop-work,  which  in  my  judgment  it  docs 
not,  yet  the  great  expense  of  providing  many  sepa- 
rate schools  with  shops,  tools,  and  machinery  would 
make  the  thing  altogether  impracticable.  Moreover, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  shop-work  is  not 
suited  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  boys  under  four- 
teen years  of  age;  and  fonr-fifths  of  the  boys  now  in 
the  grammar  schools  are  under  that  age. 

The  best  provision,  therefore,  would  be  to  estab- 
lish, at  some  central  point  in  the  city,  one  manual 
training-school,  to  equip  this  school  thoroughly  for  its 
work,  and  to  admit  to  it,  under  suitable  restrictions, 
boys  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  A  single  sent  ><  >1.  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  or  three  hundred  pupils, 
would  be  the  most  economical  provision  that  could  be 
made.  By  changing  the  classes  in  accordance  with 
a  properly  arranged  time-table,  the  shops  and  tools 
would  be  in  use  all  the  time,  and  the  instructors,  both 
in  shop-work  and  in  ordinary  school-work,  would  he 
constantly  occupied.    In  this  school  the  boys  should 
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continue  their  ordinary  school- work  about  two  hours 
a  day,  attend  to  drawing  one  hour,  and  work  in  the 
shops  two  hours  more.  If  the  course  were  made 
three  years  long,  the  intellectual  work  would  cover 
the  upper  part  of  the  grammar-school  course  (or  the 
most  essential  studies  in  it)  together  with  some  parts 
of  the  high-school  course.  The  manual  training 
could  he  brought  up  to  the  point  of  enabling  pupils, 
on  leaving  school,  to  enter  many  manual  employments 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and,  therefore,  to  the 
community.  ^Tot  that  the  school  would  or  could 
teach  any  single  trade,  as  would  be  done  in  an  ap- 
prentice school;  but  its  pupils  would  be  so  well 
grounded  in  the  general  principles  of  many  trades  that 
the  specialties  of  each  trade  would  be  very  quickly 
learned.  The  experience  of  the  St.  Louis  school, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  similar  institutions,  leaves 
little  doubt  on  this  point. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  manual  training-school  that 
should  undertake  much  less  than  is  here  suggested 
would  be  likely  to  fail  from  the  mere  inadequacy  of 
the  means  to  the  end  proposed.  And  this  is  one 
reason  more  for  undertaking  only  one  school  at  first. 

There  are  now  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
boys  in  the  grammar  schools  who  are  fourteen  or 
more  years  old.  Some  of  these  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  joining  the  manual  training-school;  and 
their  parents  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  them 
allowed  to  do  so.  Then  there  are  in  the  high  schools 
some  boys  who  would  be  better  placed  in  a  manual 
training-school.  Furthermore,  there  are  many  boys 
who  are  now  withdrawn  from  school  at  or  before  the 
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age  of  fourteen,  but  whose  parents  doubtless  would  be 
very  glad  to  keep  them  longer  in  school,  if  the  pros- 
pect were  that  the  school  would  help  them  well  on 
towards  earning  a  living  by  some  form  of  skilled 
labor. 

Out  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  boys  of  suitable 
age  in  the  city,  it  ought  not  to  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  two  or  three  hundred  pupils  for  a  good  manual 
training-school. 

The  outlay  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school  need  not  be  very  great.  The  plant  for  the 
Manual  Training-School  in  St.  Louis,  accommodat- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  boys,  cost : 

Building  complete,  about  ....  $33,000 
Tools  and  school  furniture  ....  16,000 
Land  (lot  150  X  106 J  feet)  ....  14,400 

$63,400 

Boston  already  has  a  building.  The  basement  and 
some  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  new  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  School  building  would  accommodate  the 
school  admirably.  These  rooms  could  probably  be 
fitted  up  and  furnished  with  suitable  tools  and 
machinery  to  begin  with  for  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  go  into  details.  The 
project  I  have  outlined  and  now  recommend  is  that 
there  be  added  to  our  public-school  system  one 
manual  training-school,  thoroughly  equipped  for  its 
work,  occupying  a  place  in  the  system  side  by  side 
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with  the  high  schools,  and  open,  under  suitable  condi- 
tions, to  boys  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  upwards. 
This  recommendation  has  been  made  that  there  may 
be  something  definite  and  tangible  to  discuss  and  to 
urge  upon  public  attention.  If>  as  is  quite  likely,  a 
better  project  can  be  proposed,  then  this  one  will  have 
served  a  good  purpose  by  calling  a  better  one  forth. 

I  am  aware  that  such  a  school  would  be  regarded 
for  a  time  as  an  experiment,  and  properly  so;  but  I 
believe  the  experiment  needs  only  to  be  tried  under 
propci-  conditions  and  for  a  moderate  length  of  time 
to  satisfy  the  community  that  money  spent  upon  such 
a  school  would  be  most  wisely  spent.  Said  one  of 
the  benefactors  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  "I  feel  better 
satisfied  with  the  money  I  have  put  into  the  Manual 
Training-School  than  with  any  other  money  I  have 
invested  in  St.  Louis." 

If  Boston  does  not  now  feel  quite  ready  to  put  the 
tax-payers'  money  into  such  a  school,  she  might 
accept  the  cooperation  of  any  of  her  wealthy  and 
public-spirited  citizens  who  believe  that  their  money 
given  to  such  a  school  would  be  w^ell  bestowed. 

FUBLIC  CRITICISM  OF   THE  SCHOOLS. 

Criticism  of  the  schools  is  commonly  believed  to 
be  in  order  at  all  times;  certainly  it  is  always  urging 
itself  on  public  attention.  When  well  founded,  it 
should  of  course  be  well  heeded.  Those  who  have 
the  management  of  the  schools  fail  in  their  duty  if 
they  disregard  it.  Defects  and  evils  may  be  pointed 
out  by  friends  as  well  as  by  enemies.  In  either  case 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  seeking  for  and  apply- 
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ing  the  best  available  remedies.  Well-founded  crit  i- 
cism is  wholesome  and  welcome. 

But  much  of  the  current  criticism  about  schools  is 
not  well  founded.  To  those  who  know  the  truth  such 
criticism  often  seems  not  to  require  an  answer,  and 
yet  sometimes  an  answer  may  be  needed,  when  the 
eminence  of  the  critic  may  give  to  his  opinions  a 
currency  which  they  do  not  merit. 

A  conspicuous  instance  of  ill-founded  criticism 
on  schools  appears  in  the  recent  address  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  As  much  of  this 
criticism  is  directed  to  the  schools  of  Boston  in  par- 
ticular, it  may  be  well  to  show  how  unjustifiable  are 
the  principal  statements  and  inferences  therein  made 
or  suggested. 

First: 

Boston  affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  increase  of  cost  of 
teaching  in  her  schools. 

The  illustration  consists  in  a  contrast  drawn  be- 
tween the  expenditures  for  the  financial  year  1853-54 
(not  1854-55,  as  stated  in  the  address)  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  1874-75,  twenty-one  years  later.  The 
contrast  in  tabular  form  is  as  follows : 


Fiuancial  Year. 

Total  No. 
Scholars. 

Salaries  of  Teach- 
ers and  Officers. 

Net  Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Total  Expenditure. 

1853-54 
1874-75 

22,528 
46,464 

$198,225 
1,249,498 

$10  94 
36  54 

$274,S47 
2,081,013 

These  figures  are  taken  from  the  City  Auditor's 
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report.  Every  year  is  found  in  that  report  a  table 
showing  the  "Annual  Expenditures  for  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston  for  the  last  twenty-nine  financial 
years."  (The  same  table  is  found  this  year  in  School 
Document  No.  6,  1882,  page  23.) 

2^ow,  the  whole  table  shows  some  other  facts  which 
may  well  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  "illustration"  above  given.  It  appears  that 
the  year  selected  for  one  term  of  the  contrast,  the 
year  1874-75,  was  the  year  in  which  the  expenditures 
reached  the  very  h  i yhest  point  they  have  ever  reached, 
both  in  the  gross  amount  expended  and  in  the  net 
rate  per  scholar.  This  was  the  last  entire  financial 
year  before  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Board. 
Wiry  the  management  of  the  last  seven  years  should 
not  have  received  the  credit  rightfully  belonging  to  it 
for  reducing  expenditures  does  not  appear;  for  the 
very  same  table  which  "affords  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  increase  in  cost  of  teaching"  affords  also  an 
illustration  of  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  Boston. 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  therefore,  there  should  have 
been  presented,  side  by  side  with  the  contrast  above 
given,  another  contrast  between  the  financial  year 
1874-75,  when  expenditures  reached  the  highest  point, 
and  the  year  1881-82,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
were  obtainable.    Thus : 


Financial  Year. 

Total  No.  of 
Scholars. 

Salaries  of  Teach- 
ers and  Officers. 

Xet  Rate  per 
Scholar. 

Total  Expenditure. 

874-75 
1881-82 

46,464 

55,638 

$1,249,498 
1,165,629 

$36  54 
26  98 

$2,081,043 
1,710,105 
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Notwithstanding  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
scholars  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in  the  total 
expenditures.  The  net  rate  per  scholar  has  been 
steadily  going  down  for  the  last  seven  years,  and 
is  now  lower  than  in  any  year  since  1866-07. 

Again : 

Some  of  the  matters  to  be  taught,  as  the  teachers  are  examined 
in  them,  are  music,  drawing,  physiology,  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
geology,  astrononry,  chemistry,  psychology,  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German. 

"When  a  teacher  is  examined  for  a  certificate  of 
qualification,  he  is  examined  first  in  the  elements  of 
a  sound  general  education ;  and,  secondly r,  in  such 
branches  as  he  may  choose  to  offer  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  his  strength  or  acquirements.  The  list  above 
given  includes  most  of  such  elective  subjects.  ~No 
teacher  is  examined  in  all  or  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  them. 

A  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  is 
in  a  measure  judged  by  his  apparent  understanding 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  art  of  teaching  rests ;  in 
other  words,  he  is  examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  psychology.  All 
candidates  are  examined  in  this  subject.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  as  the  Governor  seems  to  suppose, 
that  because  a  teacher  is  examined  in  psychology,  he  is 
expected  to  teach  psychology  to  his  pupils.  When 
teachers  shall  be  examined  in  those  branches  only 
which  they  are  going  to  teach,  no  pains  being  taken  to 
ascertain  if  they  have  a  sound  general  education  and 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  whic  h 
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the  art  of  teaching  proceeds,  then  will  our  schools  be 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  grade  of  talent  that  would 
be  dearly  paid  at  "  half  the  present  salaries." 

In  point  of  fact,  psychology  is  not  taught  at  all 
in  the  high  schools,  as  would  seem  to  have  been 
intimated  by  the  question: 

Why  not  [book-keepiug,  etc.],  rather  than  physiology  and  psy- 
chology ? 

Neither  is  physiology  taught  in  the  high  schools, 
except  to  girls  who  intend  to  become  teachers,  and 
who,  therefore,  will  need  physiology  as  a  rational 
basis  for  that  practical  knowledge  of  hygiene  which 
the  teacher's  occupation  demands.  The  boys  all  learn 
book-keeping,  and  that  thoroughly.  The  course  of 
study  as  practically  carried  out  in  the  high  schools 
does  not  differ  widely  from  the  course  suggested  later 
in  the  address : 

When  the  scholar  can  show  by  an  examination  that  he  is  well 
grounded  in  the  elementary  English  branches,  then  let  him  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  school  of  higher  grade,  where  line  drawing  for  indus- 
trial purposes  shall  be  taught,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  French  languages,  chemistry,  physics, 
with  natural  philosophy  in  a  rudimental  degree. 

But  there  are  the  two  Latin  schools  where  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  done.  One  of  these  schools 
Boston  has  supported  for  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
that  her  boys  might  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the 
university.  The  other  she  has  recently  added  to  her 
school  system,  that  her  girls  may  enjoy  equal  advan- 
tages.   These  are  schools,  of  w  higher  grade,"  which 
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are  kept  "  equally  for  the  benefit  of  all."  Through 
them  the  city  offers  to  the  children  of  all  citizens, 
however  humble  their  worldly  lot,  a  free  course  to  the 
doors  of  the  university.  This  is  done,  of  course,  on 
the  ground  that  educated  men  and  women  are  a  pub- 
lic benefit  to  any  community,  so  much  so  that  support 
of  higher  education  at  the  public  expense  is  regarded, 
not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  present  investment  for  the 
public  benefit  a  generation  hence. 

Whether  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  society  that 
"the  masses  "  should  be  wholly  cut  off  from  collegiate 
education,  except  as  preparation  for  it  may  be  obtain- 
able through  private  charity,  and  whether  "  the 
classes  above"  should  be  left  to  "educate  them- 
selves" apart  from  "the  masses,"  are  questions  upon 
which  our  people  have  hitherto  pronounced  in  the 
negative.  An  education  equal  to  any  which  wealth 
can  command  is  provided  in  these  Latin  Schools 
for  all  "  classes  "  alike.  The  children  of  the  rich 
and  the  children  of  the  poor  meet  together  on  equal 
footing,  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  and  recognize 
no  precedence  but  that  of  character  and  ability. 
The  whole  spirit  of  our  public  schools  is  against  the 
spirit  of  caste;  it  ignores  "classes";  it  makes  against 
social  stratification  by  keeping  the  way  open  for 
ability  and  worth,  however  humbly  placed,  to  rise 
to  its  proper  sphere;  it  does  not  allow  higher 
education  to  be  monopolized  by  the  "  classes  above," 
but  opens  the  way  to  it  and  through  it  "equally  for 
the  benefit  of  all."  This  has  been  the  educational 
policy  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Boston  for  genera- 
tions.   The  two  Latin  Schools  —  one  the  oldest,  the 
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other  almost  the  youngest  in  the  system  —  are  a  noble 
embodiment  of  this  policy.  'Not  until  Boston  forgets 
what  she  has  been,  and  what  she  now  is,  will  she 
abandon  her  broad,  liberal,  truly  democratic  policy  in 
education. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  our  education  is  not  practical. 
The  schools  are  arraigned  for  alleged  neglect  of  such 
practical  matters  as  "  penmanship  "  and  "  book-keep- 
ing-." 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  list  of  studies,  and  the  list  of  salaried 
teachers,  that,  while  drawing  is  taught  at  great  expense,  there  only 
appears  the  sum  of  $1,380  that  has  any  relation  to  penmanship, 
and  that  in  the  Normal  School.  Nor  is  there  any  provision  for 
teaching  book-keeping,  even  in  the  lower  and  most  simple  forms. 

The  reasoning  here  given  is  unsound,  and  the  con- 
clusions are  not  true.  In  the  same  way  the  Governor 
might  have  examined  the  w  list  of  studies  "  and  w  the 
list  of  salaried  teachers  "  in  vain  for  sums  that  "have 
any  relation  to  "  arithmetic  or  reading.  Does  it  fol- 
low, then,  that  there  is  w  no  provision  for  teaching 99 
arithmetic  or  reading?  And  are  we  to  conclude  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  these  branches  are  not  taught  in  our 
schools? 

Xo  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Boston  schools 
will  complain  that  penmanship  is  not  well  taught.  It 
comes  in  for  its  share  of  attention  in  every  grade, 
from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  of  the  high 
schools.  What  are  teachers  paid  their  salaries  for,  if 
not  for  teaching  penmanship  as  well  as  arithmetic  and 
reading  in  every  class?  The  sum  of  money  "having 
relation  to  "  penmanship  will  be  found  by  taking  the 
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due  proportion  of  something  over  one  million  of  dol- 
lars paid  in  salaries,  —  say  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  That  is  the  provision  for  teaching  penman- 
ship. 

~Nov  is  book-keeping  neglected,  although  the  Gov- 
ernor finds  "no  provision  for  teaching  [it]  even  in  the 
lower  and  most  simple  forms."  In  its  simpler  forms 
it  is  taught  in  every  grammar  school  in  the  city. 
Last  summer,  as  usual,  every  candidate  for  the  gram- 
mar-school diploma  was  examined  in  book-keeping. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  more  and  better  work 
might  be  done  in  this  branch  by  taking  more  time  for 
it;  but  it  is  not  neglected.  In  the  high  schools  book- 
keeping is  thoroughly  taught,  —  quite  as  thoroughly, 
at  least,  as  it  is  taught  in  the  so-called  "  commercial 
colleges,"  whose  circulars  are  hardly  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  what  is  or  what  is  not  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  graduates  of  our  high  schools  have 
no  need  to  go  into  these  "commercial  colleges,"  and 
they  do  not  go,  in  Boston  at  least;  but  they  go  down 
town  into  stores  and  counting-rooms,  where  there  lias 
always  been  a  lively  demand  for  their  services,  even 
though  tliey  come  from  schools  in  which  "fancy 
branches"  are  taught,  —  possibly  because  they  come 
from  such  schools.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact, 
well  known  to  those  who  have  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve, that  high-school  graduates  of  good  character 
very  readily  find  their  way  to  lucrative  situations  in 
business,  which  is  certainly  an  indication  that  their 
high-school  education  is  not  without  a  practical  value 
to  them. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Public  criticism  has  of  late  directed  itself  against  the 
work  done  in  the  schools,  suggesting  doubts  as  to  its 
practical  value,  or  as  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
it  may  be  done.  There  is  too  much  of  this,  and  too 
little  of  that;  the  time  spent  in  one  way  might  better 
be  spent  in  some  other. 

All  such  questions  relating  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  to  the  methods  of  work,  are,  of  course,  deeply 
interesting.  Some  of  them  have  been  touched  upon 
incidentally  in  this  report,  and  they  are  all  entitled  to 
consideration  in  any  report,  because  they  are  always 
living  questions.  They  are  never  settled.  They  are 
questions  of  practical  education,  —  a  working  out  of 
general  principles  in  their  particular  and  practical 
applications,  —  a  business  of  experiment ;  therefore,  a 
series  of  trials  and  successes  or  failures,  suggesting 
improvements  endlessly.  Probably  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  a  system  of  schools  —  or,  rather, 
of  the  teachers  and  others  having  the  working  of  the 
system  in  their  hands  —  is  that  these  questions  of 
practical  education  are  receiving  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent consideration ;  that  progress  is  making  in  the 
successful  application  to  the  daily  work  of  the  schools 
of  those  general  principles  which  constitute  the  sci- 
ence of  education.  And  so  much  may  with  truth  be 
said  of  the  teachers  and  the  school  system  of  Boston. 
The  active  interest  now  displayed  in  the  vital  questions 
of  practical  education  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  community  that  the  system  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  healthy  growth. 
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At  the  present  moment  the  Course  of  Study  is 
undergoing  careful  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the 
School  Board,  to  the  end  that  what  is  useless  may  be 
cut  off,  what  is  essential  may  be  more  emphasized,  and 
what  is  comparatively  unessential  may  take  a  subor- 
dinate place.  A  liberal  collection  of  facts  and  opin- 
ions will  be  made,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
interest  and  value  as  a  basis  for  legislation,  if  legisla- 
tion should  be  found  necessary  or  desirable. 

EDUCATION  IN  MORALS. 

Finally  our  public-school  education  has  been  ar- 
raigned for  an  alleged  absence  of  moral  force  or 
intention  in  the  instruction.  There  is  abundant  train- 
ing of  the  intellect,  but  none,  it  is  said,  of  the  heart 
or  conscience.  Attainments  in  knowledge  count  for 
everything,  attainments  in  virtue  for  little  or  nothing. 
All  effort  seems  to  be  concentrated  on  giving  the 
future  citizen  a  well-filled  mind;  none  to  be  bestowed 
on  giving  him  a  well-balanced  character.  Public 
opinion  is  said  to  have  gone  wrong  on  the  subject. 
The  American  people  are  said  to  be  possessed  witli 
the  idea  that  universally  diffused  mental  education  is 
the  best  preventive  of  vice  and  crime,  the  surest 
defence  against  social  disorder.  We  count  our  illit- 
erates, but  take  no  census  of  the  immoral.  We  de- 
pend, it  is  asserted,  on  intelligence,  not  on  charac  ter, 
to  preserve  our  liberties.  As  the  schools  reflect  public 
opinion,  so  the  whole  spirit  of  the  management  be- 
comes intellectual.  Its  motives,  its  tests,  its  ambitions, 
its  distinctions  are  all  intellectual.  Education  is  re- 
garded  as  a    business  of  mental   training  alone. 
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Parents  look  for  nothing  else,  the  community  demands 
nothing  else,  and  so  the  schools  give  nothing  else. 

Xow,  there  are  two  ways  of  regarding  such  criti- 
cisms as  these. 

Coming  from  the  earnest  moral  reformer,  they 
would  be  recognized  as  the  language  of  strong  appeal 
for  a  wiser  public  opinion  or  of  impassioned  exhorta- 
tion for  more  devoted  work  in  the  schools.  In  such 
appeals  all  true  teachers  and  all  good  citizens  join 
with  earnest  accord.  And  it  might  seem  almost  a 
dereliction  to  run  the  risk  of  weakening  the  appeal  by 
taking  any  exception  to  the  language  in  which  it  is 
conveyed. 

Still,  there  are  those  who  will  take  the  strongly 
colored  language  of  exhortation  as  sober  statement 
of  fact.  So  regarded,  these  impeachments  of  our 
public  education  are  undiscriminating,  unjust,  and 
injurious.  Recognizing,  as  I  must,  what  I  see  about 
me  every  day,  earnest  and  devoted  teachers,  conse- 
crating their  best  energies  to  the  work  of  making 
their  pupils  purer  and  nobler  while  increasing  their 
knowledge,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  error  and  a 
wrong  to  denounce  our  schools  as  wholly  given  over 
to  the  training  of  intellect,  leaving  no  room  for  the 
culture  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  elements  of 
character. 

And  the  error  lies  in  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
very  great  influence  which  the  personal  character  of 
the  teacher  exercises  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  pupils,  even  in  the  details  of  daily  work.  Upon 
this  influence  must  rest  all  hope  of  good  and  effective 
moral  instruction,  whether  lesson-hours  and  text- 
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books  be  or  be  not  provided  for  that  purpose.  It 
takes  character  to  develop  character;  and  a  strong, 
good  character,  wherever  placed,  will  be  a  perennial 
source  of  good.  No  matter  what  daily  tasks  engage 
him  and  his  pupils,  the  contagion  of  his  spirit  in  the 
work  will  reach  them.  If  he  love  the  exact  truth,  they 
will  love  it.  If  he  take  a  satisfaction  in  thorough 
work,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  so  will  they.  His  con- 
science will  be  the  standard  for  their  consciences. 
His  views  of  right  and  wrong,  of  justice  and  mercy, 
as  exemplified  in  his  daily  and  hourly  acts,  will,  for 
the  most  part,  be  the  views  they  will  have.  No 
dogmatic  instruction  can  surpass  in  efficiency  this 
practical  sort  of  teaching. 

The  whole  business  of  the  schools  is  mental  train- 
ing, it  is  said;  and  sometimes  this  is  too  readily 
granted.    But  consider  for  a  moment  a  parallel  case. 

A  father  wishes  to  place  his  boy  with  some 
merchant  or  banker,  to  learn  the  ways  of  transacting 
business.  Commercial  education  is  to  be  the  boy's 
sole  occupation  for  a  time.  Does  the  father  put  his 
boy  into  the  first  place  that  offers,  or  does  he  stop  to 
ask  under  whom  his  boy  is  to  receive  his  commercial 
education?  If  he  be  Avise  he  will  inquire  carefully.  He 
will  select  above  all  things  a  man  of  good  character 
under  whom  to  place  his  son.  Bather  than  place  him 
where  the  moral  influences  would  be  bad  or  question- 
able, he  will  let  him  wait  until  the  right  place  c  an  be 
found.  Suppose  the  boy  well  placed,  and  his  commercial 
education  begun.  His  whole  time  is  spent  in  learning 
the  technicalities  of  trade  and  in  doing  a  deal  of 
drudgery  besides.    He  is  seldom  noticed  by  the  head 
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of  the  house,  and  never  receives  any  direct  instruc- 
tion from  him,  moral  or  otherwise,  —  not  even  oh 
points  of  commercial  honor  or  morality.  But  is 
he  without  instruction?  Shall  we  say  of  this  com- 
mercial education  —  which  seems'  to  be  nothing  but 
intellectual  or  manual  toil  and  drudgery  —  that  it  has 
no  inherent  moral  force  whatever,  as  has  lately  been 
said  of  our  common-school  education?  Considering 
how  the  personal  character  of  the  head  of  a  house 
Impresses  itself  on  the  whole  house,  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  especially  upon  the  younger  clerks  and  boys, 
who  naturally  look  up  with  respect  to  the  head  as 
their  guide  and  exemplar  in  ways  of  acting  and  think- 
ing,—  considering  this,  can  we  deny  that  a  com- 
mercial education  must  have  a  very  potent  inherent 
force  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  circumstances? 
And  it  is  none  the  less  potent  from  the  fact  that  it 
may  have  been  unconsciously  given  and  unconsciously 
received. 

So,  in  sending  our  children  to  school,  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  their  time  is  devoted  to  learning  how  to 
read,  write,  and  reckon.  The  training  of  the  mind  is 
the  business  of  the  school.  But  in  selecting  a  school 
or  a  teacher,  if  we  have  any  choice  in  the  matter,  do 
we  not  place  character  before  all  other  things?  Do 
we  not  depend  more  upon  that  for  the  right  training 
of  our  children  than  upon  intellectual  ability  or  tech- 
nical skill?  This  is  the  consideration  placed  above 
all  others  by  school  committees  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  and  the  community  is  earnest  in  holding 
them  to  that  duty. 

Our  public  education  is  not  devoid  of  inherent 
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moral  force.  The  amount  and  quality  of  moral  force 
in  it  at  any  time  is  precisely  that  residing  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  teachers  employed.  The  effec- 
tive moral  education  imparted  is  that  which  springs 
from  and  is  sanctioned  by  that  personal  character. 
And  this  influence  is  a  great  and  potent  one. 

Whether  this  practical  teaching  by  the  influence  of 
character  through  the  ordinary  work  and  every-day 
incidents  of  the  school-room  and  play-ground  should 
be  extended  and  supplemented  by  systematic  instruc- 
tion through  separate  lessons  and  text-books,  is  a 
large  question,  which  must  be  considered  at  some 
future  time. 

EDTO  P.  SEAYEK, 

Superin  tendent. 
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SUMMARY. 

February,  1S83. 
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SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

(  12 

12 

1  13 

13 

14 

16 

i  I 

5 

6 

5 

6 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

87 

513 

600 

442 

442 

122 

996 

1,118 

STATISTICS.  (J5 
SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 



9 

9 

2 

2 

40 

46 

86 

12 

1 

13 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Sciences  :  East  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools  .  . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

28 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

63 

93 

156 

NORMAL    AND    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi- Annual  Returns  to  February,  18S3. 


Average  w 

bole 

Average 

•£ 

00 

x" 

2 

Schools. 

Number. 

Attenda 

nee. 

o 

O  p 

u 

eg 

- 

go 
C3 

z. 

"3 

s 

53 

x 
7 

X 

x 
*c 
x 

CO* 

>> 

o 

go 
>% 
O 

o 

<B  O 
SX.  = 
2  X 

;r  cent, 
kttendi 

*< 

V 

on 

Z 
j. 

~ 

'u 
go 

09 
< 
X 

Z 

X 

I 

< 

-= 

= 

0 

pq 

5 

pq 

3 

i< 

= 

00 

< 

£ 

114 

114 

108 

108 

6 

95. 

1 

1 

1 

360 

360 

352 

352 

8 

98. 

1 

4 

7 

141 

141 

134 

134 

95. 

1 

1 

1 

s 

English  High  .... 

397 

397 

382 

382 

15 

96. 

1 

9 

3 

517 

517 

485 

485 

32 

94. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

7 

Roxbury  High  .  .  . 

67 

84 

151 

64 

79 

143 

S 

95. 

1 

2 

2 

Dorchester  nigh  .  . 

47 

49 

96 

45 

45 

90 

6 

93. 

1 

2 

Charlestown  High  . 

45 

85 

130 

44 

80 

124 

6 

95. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

West  Roxbury  High 

20 

40 

60 

19 

39 

58 

2 

97. 

1 

1 

i 

Brighton  High  .  .  . 

19 

37 

56 

18 

37 

55 

1 

97. 

1 

1 

i 

East  Boston  High  . 

77 

58 

135 

74 

55 

129 

6 

95. 

1 

2 

2 

1,032 

1,125 

2,157 

998 

1,062 

2,060 

97 

96. 

5 

20 

1U 

1 

5 

5 

11 

19 

66 
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NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  February,  1883. 


Schools. 

No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

Av  ge  r*o.  oi 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teacher. 

Normal  •  

2 

1 14 

57.0 

11 

360 

32^7 

5 

141 

28.2 

12 

397 

33.1 

Girls'  High  

15 

517 

34.5 

5 

151 

30.2 

3 

96 

32.0 

4 

130 

32.5 

2 

60 

30.0 

2 

56 

28.0 

4 

135 

33.7 

Totals  

65 

2,157 

33.2 

ADMISSIONS,   SEPTEMBER,  1882. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Girls'  High  School  

Charlestown  High  School  . 
Dorchester  High  School... 
West  Roxbury  High  School 

From  High  Schools   

From  other  sources   

Total   


i  High  School  Graduates,  June,  1882;  Girls,  158. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 

ADMITTED. 

From 
Grammar 
Schools. 

From  other 
Sources. 

Total. 

~126~ 
41 
222 
259 
50 
42 
56 
26 
25 
65 

Average 
Age. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Years. 

Mos. 

Girls'  Latin  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Dorchester  High  

Charlestown  High... 
West  Roxbury  High. 

East  Boston  High  . . . 

120 

222 

30 
18 
23 
11 
5 
41 

41 

259 
20 
24 
33 
15 
20 
24 

73 
29 
204 
215 
48 
37 
50 
26 
21 
64 

47 
12 
18 
44 

2 
5 
6 

4 
1 

14 
14 
14 

16 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

1 

11 

2 

11 

7 
2 
3 
8 
6 

470 

436 

'767 

139 

906 

15 

2 

1  Grammar  School  Graduates,  June,  1832;  Boys,  777;  Girls,  791.   Total.  156$. 


Number 
Admitted. 

Average  Age. 

Years. 

Mos 

48 

4 

3 

23 

9 

1 

18 

5 

1 

19 

2 

l53 

19 

10 

18 

19 

8 

71 

19 

7 

68 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  February,  1883. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

?  = 
ix  a 
a  m 

l< 

.  u 
=  = 

l< 

L 
Z 

T. 

|  Sub-Masters. 

s 

| 
1. 

X 

X 

~l 

co 
< 

71 

CS 
I 

X 
CO 
00 

<1 
y. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

350 

168 

518 

312 

145 

457 

61 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

T 

184 

182 

366 

168 

161 

329 

37 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

5 

388 

322 

710 

348 

275 

623 

87 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

163 

176 

339 

150 

157 

307 

32 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

792 

792 

748 

748 

44 

94. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

215 

215 

184 

184 

31 

86. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

445 

445 

397 

397 

48 

89. 

1 

2 

1 

6 

606 

606 

556 

556 

50 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Bunker  Hill  

302 

385 

687 

288 

356 

644 

43 

94. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

316 

316 

294 

294 

22 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

287 

326 

613 

258 

284 

542 

71 

89. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

114 

116 

230 

105 

105 

210 

20 

91. 

1 

1 

4 

413 

595 

1,008 

392 

550 

942 

66 

93. 

1 

1 

3 

2 

12 

491 

563 

1,054 

448 

496 

944 

110 

89. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

13 

437 

437 

395 

395 

42 

90. 

il 

2 

1 

5 

Dorchester-Everett  .  .  . 

258 

273 

531 

239 

247 

486 

45 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

584 

584 

542 

542 

42 

93. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

695 

695 

651 

651 

44 

96. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

938 

938 

836 

836 

102 

89. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

336 

273 

609 

302 

243 

545 

64 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

807 

807 

738 

738 

69 

91. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

21 

770 

791 

19 

691 

710 

81 

90. 

1 

2 

3 

11 

256 

322 

578 

232 

281 

513 

65 

89. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

514 

514 

467 

467 

47 

91. 

1 

2 

1 

7 

112 

129 

241 

103 

116 

219 

22 

91. 

1 

4 

155 

165 

320 

141 

144 

285 

35 

89. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

618 

618 

548 

543 

70 

89. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

118 

138 

256 

110 

123 

233 

23 

91. 

1 

4 

294 

324 

618 

272 

293 

565 

53 

91. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1  Female  Principal. 

2  Including  mixed  ungraded  class. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Average  whole 

Average 

d 

.  o 

00 

X 

eg 

dumber. 

Attendance. 

C 

s 

Schools. 

« 

hf 

I 

V 

Si 

oo 

1 

*A 

i 

.2 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1  A  verai 

oo 

Per  ce 
I  Atte 

s 
s 

- 

Sub-m 

|  1st  A  81 

/. 

C  I 

"3 

J2 

•e 

CO 

Hillside  . 

290 

290 

262 

262 

28 

90. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

849 

849 

801 

801 

48 

94. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

314 

332 

646 

295 

310 

605 

41 

94. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

758 

758 

715 

715 

43 

94. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

254 

242 

496 

235 

217 

452 

44 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

417 

159 

576 

386 

141 

527 

49 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

■z 

7 

Wither 

187 

'  184 

371 

171 

160 

331 

40 

89. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

\f  ir>r>+ 

131 

130 

261 

125 

119 

244 

17 

93. 

1 

2 

4 

84 

84 

168 

78 

76 

154 

14 

91. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

716 

716 

668 

668 

48 

93. 

1 

2 

3 

D 

734 

734 

678 

678 

56 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

241 

232 

473 

226 

210 

436 

37 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

179 

232 

411 

155 

194 

349 

62 

85. 

1 

1 

1 

6 

611 

611 

559 

559 

52 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

627 

627 

576 

576 

51 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

8 

413 

497 

910 

384 

455 

839 

71 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

11 

640 

640 

568 

568 

72 

89. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

111 

137 

248 

102 

125 

227 

21 

92. 

1 

1 

4 

35 

33 

68 

31 

28 

59 

9 

87. 

1 

I 

316 

344 

660 

296 

315 

611 

49 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

522 

522 

461 

461 

61 

88. 

1 

2 

7 

831 

831 

730 

730 

101 

88. 

1 

2 

4 

11 

14,434 

13,868 

28,302 

13,327 

12,435 

25,762 

2, 

540 

91. 

42 

40 

1 

68 

I76 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  February}  1883. 


Districts. 


Adams  

Allston  

Andrew  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditcb  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  .  .  .  . 

Central  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  .  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dor. -Everett    .  .  . 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Eliot  

Emerson  


Frothingham  .  .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam  .  . 

Gibson   

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  


|  Teachers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

IPS 

• 

-o  - 
11 

a 
a 

= 

Z  - 

?  ■- 
z  >, 

Z  x 

a 

a 

« 
3 
>» 

00 

6 

b  7; 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1  Averi 
Ah 

;  

r- 



Over 

at  d 

8 

320 

106 

426 

274 

84 

358 

68 

84. 

— 

265 

161 

426 

7 

204 

182 

386 

187 

156 

343 

43 

89. 

244 

131 

375 

10 

303 

271 

574 

261 

231 

492 

82 

86. 

373 

189 

562 

5 

150 

132 

282 

131 

117 

248 

34 

88. 

169 

132 

301 

13 

426 

306 

732 

379 

259 

63S 

94 

87. 

482 

257 

739 

8 

205 

178 

3S3 

179 

154 

333 

50 

87. 

248 

147 

395 

8 

193 

203 

396 

170 

167 

337 

59 

85. 

237 

188 

425 

9 

263 

220 

483 

23  S 

190 

428 

55 

89. 

302 

202 

504 

11 

304 

305 

609 

276 

267 

543 

66 

89. 

302 

306 

608 

3 

79 

69 

148 

71 

59 

130 

18 

88. 

77 

69 

146 

7 

197 

190 

387 

148 

136 

284 

103 

73. 

248 

127 

375 

5 

147 

101 

248 

130 

85 

215 

33 

87. 

127 

118 

245 

12 

353 

336 

689 

320 

295 

615 

74 

89. 

416 

294 

710 

18 

507 

4S8 

995 

447 

410 

857 

138 

86. 

572 

449 

1,021 

10 

286 

258 

544 

260 

225 

485 

59 

89. 

361 

229 

590 

9 

239 

233 

472 

205 

191 

396 

76 

84. 

278 

199 

477 

9 

255 

221 

476 

228 

193 

421 

55 

88. 

274 

221 

495 

8 

187 

196 

3S3 

164 

167 

331 

52 

86. 

237 

154 

S91 

10 

398 

161 

559 

350 

136 

486* 

73 

87. 

396 

168 

564 

9 

307 

183 

490 

267 

153 

420 

70 

86. 

262 

234 

496 

12 

290 

349 

639 

252 

293 

545 

94 

85. 

372 

287 

659 

13 

355 

356 

711 

308 

305 

613 

98 

86. 

384 

339 

723 

9 

257 

251 

508 

229 

214 

443 

65 

87. 

291 

212 

503 

11 

371 

314 

685 

328 

270 

598 

87 

87. 

382 

296 

678 

3 

76 

81 

157 

69 

70 

139 

18 

88. 

121 

41 

162 

6 

138 

137 

275 

122 

114 

236 

39 

86. 

142 

337 

279 

14 

411 

362 

773 

373 

313 

686 

87 

89. 

551 

224 

775 

4 

105 

95 

200 

94 

79 

173 

27 

87. 

m 

101 

211 

9 

240 

253 

493 

217 

214 

431 

62 

87. 

285 

234 

519 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 

to 

« 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

9) 
O 

o  = 

t.  of 
idance. 

00 

a 

«  . 
a  H 

years. 

o  . 
yA  2 

Tea. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Averag 
Abse 

Per  cen 
Attei 

<U  0) 

1 

M 

Over  8 

Whole 
at  da 

Hillside   .  .  . 

4 

100 

94 

194 

88 

79 

167 

27 

86. 

125 

80 

205 

Lawrence  .  . 

19 

763 

249 

1,012 

688 

216 

904 

108 

89. 

611 

414 

1,025 

Lewis  .... 

11 

277 

305 

582 

248 

260 

508 

74 

87. 

338 

243 

581 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

6 

268 

118 

386 

239 

100 

339 

47 

88. 

227 

170 

397 

Lowell  .... 

11 

327 

297 

624 

295 

258 

553 

71 

89. 

341 

221 

562 

Lyman  .... 

10 

437 

182 

619 

394 

156 

550 

69 

89. 

378 

259 

637 

Mather  .... 

7 

178 

177 

355 

152 

147 

299 

56 

84. 

207 

154 

361 

Minot  .... 

4 

89 

99 

188 

80 

83 

163 

25 

87. 

138 

56 

194 

Mount  Vernon 

3 

61 

62 

123 

52 

50 

102 

21 

83. 

69 

53 

122 

Norcross  .  .  . 

14 

248 

492 

740 

225 

446 

671 

91. 

417 

312 

729 

Phillips    .  .  . 

9 

250 

213 

463 

220 

181 

401 

62 

87. 

280 

221 

501 

Prescott  .  .  . 

9 

24G 

255 

501 

223 

220 

443 

58 

88. 

284 

214 

498 

Prince  .... 

3 

80 

81 

161 

61 

61 

122 

39 

76. 

76 

85 

161 

Quincy  .... 

7 

202 

202 

404 

181 

175 

356 

48 

88. 

274 

150 

424 

Rice  

10 

266 

248 

514 

227 

205 

432 

82 

86. 

293 

253 

546 

Shcrwin  .  .  . 

16 

438 

440 

878 

400 

395 

795 

83 

91. 

523 

357 

880 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

7 

168 

211 

379 

147 

178 

325 

54 

86. 

254 

123 

377 

Stoughton  .  . 

3 

89 

77 

166 

72 

62 

134 

32 

81. 

107 

62 

169 

Tileston   .  .  . 

1 

26 

12 

38 

23 

10 

33 

5 

87. 

24 

12 

36 

Warren    .  .  . 

11 

308 

293 

601 

278 

247 

525 

76 

87. 

365 

249 

614 

Wells  .... 

12 

355 

287 

612 

320 

251 

571 

71 

89. 

394 

266 

660 

Winthrop   .  . 

6 

186 

133 

319 

165 

117 

282 

37 

88. 

187 

138 

325 

Totals  .  .  . 

442 

12,928 

11,064 

23,992 

11,455 

9,444 

20,899 

3,093 

87. 

14,420 

9,938 

24,358 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  February,  1SS3. 


m 

V. 

<» 

b 

Districts. 

irst  Class. 

econd  Clas 

bird  Class, 

fholc 
Number. 

ive  years 
and  under 

GS 
>. 
M 

even  years, 

ight  years. 

Ine  years. 

en  years. 

b 

a 

o 

a 

8 
> 
o 

welve  year 

hirteen  yea 
and  over. 

CD 

H 

> 

02 

CO 

H 

H 

u 

Adams  .... 

103 

103 

220 

426 

51 

95 

119 



89 



46 

15 

6 



5 



Allston  .... 

63 

130 

152 

375 

56 

91 

96 

82 

40 

5 

4 

1 

Andrew   .  .  . 

175 

213 

174 

562 

79 

118 

134 

114 

68 

34 

10 

4 

1 

Bennett   .  .  . 

62 

116 

123 

301 

45 

57 

67 

57 

54 

18 

2 

1 

Bigelow  .  .  . 

215 

230 

294 

739 

93 

180 

209 

146 

65 

32 

9 

3 

2 

Bowditch    .'  . 

101 

141 

153 

395 

88 

83 

77 

79 

45 

14 

6 

3 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

101 

155 

169 

425 

66 

70 

101 

96 

69 

15 

4 

3 

1 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

109 

146 

249 

504 

80 

114 

108 

111 

58 

24 

8 

1 

Bunker  Hill  . 

163 

162 

283 

608 

49 

103 

150 

144 

103 

42 

12 

4 

1 

Central    .  .  . 

51 

54 

41 

146 

12 

22 

43 

36 

17 

8 

4 

3 

1 

Chapman    .  . 

10S 

106 

Ml 

375 

58 

81 

109 

83 

36 

6 

1 

1 

Chas.  Sumner 

83 

80 

82 

245 

26 

41 

60 

54 

41 

14 

7 

2 

Comins    .  .  . 

209 

207 

294 

710 

82 

153 

181 

157 

89 

33 

8 

6 

1 

Dearborn    .  . 

343 

303 

375 

1,021 

134 

202 

236 

223 

135 

60 

20 

7 

4 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

156 

161 

273 

590 

81 

132 

148 

112 

68 

37 

10 

1 

1 

Dor. -Everett  . 

105 

191 

181 

477 

52 

107 

119 

109 

58 

23 

5 

3 

1 

Dudley  .... 

155 

142 

198 

495 

45 

111 

118 

126 

48 

25 

8 

11 

3 

Dwight    .  .  . 

120 

124 

147 

391 

47 

95 

95 

95 

51 

6 

2 

Eliot  

152 

161 

251 

664 

95 

153 

148 

108 

46 

13 

1 

Emerson  .  .  . 

159 

117 

220 

496 

66 

78 

118 

117 

61 

30 

13 

8 

5 

Everett    .  .  . 

219 

226 

214 

659 

76 

135 

161 

146 

91 

34 

9 

6 

1 

Franklin  .  .  . 

207 

226 

290 

723 

85 

129 

170 

200 

96 

35 

6 

2 

Frothingham  . 

163 

167 

173 

503 

75 

98 

114 

118 

70 

21 

6 

1 

Gaston  .... 

171 

176 

331 

678 

114 

142 

126 

133 

93 

46 

15 

7 

2 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

51 

38 

73 

162 

32 

42 

46 

22 

18 

2 

Gibson  .... 

69 

83 

127 

279 

36 

44 

63 

59 

47 

20 

7 

3 

Hancock  .  .  . 

146 

255 

374 

775 

159 

235 

157 

141 

63 

17 

2 

1 

Harris  .... 

43 

73 

95 

211 

22 

3^ 

51 

54 

25 

13 

6 

2 

1 

Harvard  .  .  . 

105 

170 

244 

519 

64 

107 

114 

119 

78 

32 

4 

1 

Hillside    .  .  . 

35 

62 

108 

205 

34 

33 

58 

44 

25 

9 

2 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 

j  First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

|  Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

I  Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Lawrence  .  . 

262 

264 

499 

1,025 

155 

223 

231 

198 

146 

47 

16 

7 

2 

Lewis  .... 

151 

156 

274 

581 

61 

114 

163 

126 

78 

31 

8 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

123 

122 

152 

397 

5S 

69 

100 

93 

50 

21 

5 

1 

Lowell  .  .  . 

73 

222 

267 

562 

71 

109 

161 

100 

72 

34 

12 

3 

Lyman   .  .  . 

159 

159 

319 

637 

85 

141 

152 

171 

55 

28 

5 

Mather  .  .  . 

110 

120 

131 

361 

51 

68 

88 

75 

48 

25 

3 

2 

1 

Minot  .... 

57 

52 

85 

194 

36 

57 

44 

35 

13 

8 

1 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

3S 

49 

35 

122 

11 

31 

27 

34 

13 

3 

2 

1 

Norcross   .  . 

204 

197 

328 

729 

118 

138 

161 

152 

81 

54 

12 

8 

5 

Phillips  .  .  . 

118 

141 

242 

501 

76 

95 

109 

99 

76 

27 

10 

3 

6 

Prescott  .  .  . 

116 

137 

245 

498 

58 

111 

115 

87 

74 

34 

12 

7 

Prince    .  .  . 

53 

51 

57 

161 

14 

22 

40 

48 

27 

9 

1 

Quincy  .  .  . 

104 

174 

146 

424 

74 

87 

113 

85 

50 

12 

Rice  .... 

114 

244 

188 

546 

102 

119 

140 

77 

34 

3 

2 

Sherwin    .  . 

234 

223 

423 

880 

125 

177 

221 

196 

92 

47 

17 

3 

2 

Shurtleff   .  . 

103 

57 

217 

377 

57 

87 

110 

76 

34 

4 

Stoughton  .  . 

48 

48 

73 

169 

23 

41 

43 

33 

18 

: 

1 

1 

Tileston  .  .  . 

8 

15 

13 

36 

5 

11 

8 

6 

4 

2 

Warren  .  .  . 

162 

158 

294 

614 

93 

122 

150 

130 

80 

36 

3 

Wells  .... 

168 

176 

316 

660 

107 

152 

135 

144 

87 

30 

2 

3 

Winthrop  .  . 

100 

108 

117 

325 

42 

73 

72 

84 

42 

8 

2 

2 

Totals    .  . 

6,477 

7,391 

10,490 

24,358 

3,391 

5,118 

5,858 

5,286 

3,021 

1,191 

317 

131 

45 

Percentages 

26.6 

30.3 

43.1 

100.  j 

13.92 

21.01 

24.05 

21.70 

12.40 

4.89 

1 

1.30 

.54 

.19 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  February,  1883. 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

c  e> 
o  5 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

10 

8 

518 
366 
710 
339 

51.8 
45.8 
54  6 
48.4 

Harris  

5 

256 
618 
290 
849 

51.2 

O  L.O 

to.o 
AQ  Q 

IV. V 

Allston  

Hnrvinl  . 

ii[U  >  ill  u  ••• 

HilUifle  .  . 
LtiwrcncG  •  • 

12 
6 

A  ti  rl  rpw 

13 

Bennett  •  •  •  • 

7 

17 

T^i  frpl  nw  .  . 

J  fc_  V_  1 v*      *  m  m  * 
BOWditC'll  •   •  " 

15 

792 

54.8 

12 

646 
758 

oo.o 
54. 1 

6 

215 

35.8 

r.inpnln  .  . 

Ulll^UUl    •  •  •  • 

14 

"Rnwrlnin  .  . 

JL9  V  "  UU111  •  •  •• 

"R  ri  m  niPt* .  - 

XJ  i  1  1 1  1  l  1  1  ^  1  •  •  •  • 

9 

445 

49.3 

Lowell  •  •  •  •  • 

10 

496 
576 

49.6 

to.U 

12 

606 

50.5 

T .  v  n  \  i  n 

1  j  >  1  I  J  ».  X  1  I  •••• 

12 

Bunker  Hill. 

ia 

687 

52.8 

Mather  •  •  •  • 

7 

371 

53.0 

6 

316 

52.7 

6 

261 

to.o 

f^liiTimiTi 

V^Iltll'JMtlll     •   •  • 

12 

613 

51.1 

\ft  Vpttimii 

.'J  I-    »   Ci  1IU1I  • 

4. 

168 

A  9  O 

Chas.  Sumner 

230 

46.0 

Norcross . . . 

14 

716 

Ol.  1 

18 

1,008 

56.0 

rhillips  

14 

734 

52.4 

±J*zcLl  UUi  11  •  •  • 

19 

1.054 

i  i  CotULl  •  •  •  • 

9 

473 

SOP 

OZ.O 

D  lUslw&v  •  •  • 

8 

437 

54.6 

R  r  i  n  c  e 

Q 
O 

411 

51.4 

Dor. -Everett 

1U 

jj  i 

JO.  J. 

12 

Oil 

50.9 

Ti  niliPv 

11 

584 

53.1 
53.5 

Rice 

12 
17 

627 
910 

52.2 
53.5 

13 

695 

Shervvin .... 

T?li."»t 

17 
12 

938 
609 

55.2 
50.7 

oiiurtien.  • . 
Stougliton . . 

10 

5 

640 
248 

49.2 
49.6 

Emerson  

Everett   

15 

807 

53.8 

Tileston  

1 2 

68 

34.0 

Franklin  

16 

791 

49.4 

w 

\\  arren  .... 

13 

660 

50.8 

Frothingham 

12 

578 
514 

48.2 

Wells  

10 
17 

522 
831 

52.2 
48.8 

10 

51.4 

Winthrop  .  • 

Geo.  Putnam 

4 

241 

320 

60.2 
53.3 

6 

Totals  .  . . 

550 

28,302 

51.5 

Hancock  . . . 

12 

618 

51.5 

1  Principal  included. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  February,  1883. 


*~  £ 

2  oi 

_jt  . 

73.8 

O  O  x 

Districts. 

o  s> 
JS 

O  U 

2 

—  - 

V  « 

c  r-i 
O  « 

£  3 

Districts. 

cr> 
6  « 
£  o 

8 
7 

426 
386 

53.3 
55.1 

A 

4 

200 

50. 

Harvard  . . . 

n 

V 

4  Jo 

FT  i  O 

54.0 

10 

574 

57.4 

Hillside  .... 

4 

194 

48.5 

Bennett  

5 

ou.4 

Lawrence  .  • 

1  0 
I J 

i  n  1 9 

Bigelov  

13 

732 

56.3 

11 

ton 

Oo. 

Bowditch . .  . 

8 

383 

47.9 

Lincoln  .... 

O 

OOO 

0±.O 

Bowdoin  . . . 

8 

396 

49.5 

T  „1 1 

1  i 

0Z4 

OO.  / 

Brimmer  . . . 

9 

-     A  QO 

4oo 

Oo.  / 

1U 

619 

Ol .  o 

Bunker  Hill. 

11 

609 

55.4 

Mather  

7 

q  -  - 

ooo 

OK).  1 

3 
7 

148 

387 

49.3 
55.3 

4 

188 

47. 

Chapman  . . . 

Mt.  Vernon 

3 

1  9Q 

l_o 

A  1 

41 . 

Ch's  Sumner 

5 

248 

49.6 

Norcross. . . 

14 

/  4U 

o.i.y 

12 

689 

57.4 

Phillips  

9 

400 

K\  A. 
01.4 

Dearborn  . . 

18 

995 

55.3 

Prescott  . .  • 

9 

OU1 

ft  7 

Dillaway  .  . . 

10 

544 

54.4 

Prince   

3 

1  ft  1 
101 

-  o  7 
OO.  / 

Dor.-Everett 

9 

472 

52.4 

Quincy  

7 

40.1 

0  I .  i 

Dudlev  

9 
8 

476 

52.9 
47.9 

1  u 

514 

01.* 

383 

Sherwin  .  . . 

16 

c-c 
O  /  o 

o4.9 

10 

559 

55.9 

Shurtleff . . . 

7 

O  /  J 

04. 1 

Emerson  .  . . 

9 

490 

54.4 

S  tough  ton . . 

3 

166 

55.3 

12 

639 

53.3 

Tileston  

1 

38 

38. 

Franklin  . . . 

13 

711 

54.7 

Warren  .... 

11 

601 

54  6 

Frothingham 

508 

56.4 

12 

642 

53.5 

9 

11 

685 

62.3 

Winthrop  . . 

6 

319 

53.2 

Geo.  Putnam 

52.3 

3 

157 

5 

275 

55. 

Totals  

442 

23,992 

54. 

Hancock. .  •  • 

14 

773 

55.2 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  DIPLOMA  OF  1882  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 


> 

a 

Schools. 

00 

00 

oo 
B 

9 

to 

i 

00 

00 

•— 

00 

T3 

c 

i 

fa 

C8 
V 

3 

s 

c* 

V 

cs 
8 

1 

V 

a 

8 

V 

? 

u 
a 

8 

i 

'5b 

>> 

CO 

►»» 

>> 

>. 

>» 

» 

>> 
«f 

>> 
t- 

>> 

>» 

QO 

a> 
>> 
a 

o 
ft 

O 
O 

1 

22 
16 
14 

5 

1 

/  . 

1 

A  1 1    t-  . 

\ 

2 

3 

... 

2 

1 

1 

15 

o 

o 

K 

o 

1 

o 

2 

31 
1 



10 

B 

o 

... 

3 

1 

1 

.... 
4 

.... 

o 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

7 

7 

A 

1 

1 

2 

"Rrimmor 

5 

2 

t 

3 

10 
7 

5 

i 
l 

K 

o 

2 

1 

o 
z 

1  A 

14: 

2 

1 

5 

2 

5 

4 

Q 

o 

1 

1 

i 
i 

1 

5 

2 

7 

9 

13 

1 

.... 

.... 

Charles  Sumner  . 

1 

2 

1 

n 
O 

1 

i 

i 

10 
5 

.  9 

/? 

o 

4 

2 

a 

1 

o 

o 

1  o 

io 
5 

ft 

q 
o 

/ 

1 

3 

6 

o 
O 

6 

1 

A 

o 

1 

5 

6 

2 

10 
1 

1 1\ 
W 

1 

i 

"p^ , ,  ,i  i 

1 

1 

3 

7 

4 

o 

1 

9 

3 

17 

7 

2 

Q 

o 

1 

i 
1 

0 

"I7<1  •  a 

1 

4 

5 

4 

1 
... 

1 

6 

2 

Q 

o 

.... 

14 

.... 

5 

3 

Q 

o 

3 

5 

12 

7 

7 

1 

9 

2 

8 

9 

12 

1 

1 

9 

2 

9 

10 

5 

2 

14 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1 

18 
8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  CANDIDATES  FOR 
THE  DIPLOMA  OF  1882  BELONGED  TO  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
—  Continued. 


Schools. 

m 

CO 
U 

O 
m 

i 
i 

s 

00 

CD 

CO 

oo 

oo" 

GO 

00 

3  and  over.  J 

a 

0) 

E 

s 

2 

o 

§ 

m 

8 

2^ 

s 

5 

u 

rt 
4> 

es 

o 

1 

S 

*3> 

>» 

eo 

>» 

>, 

■a 

>> 

>> 
(O 

ST 

>> 
t- 

>» 
00 

(V 

>> 
o> 

Not 

5 

9 

2 

— 

— 
1 

1 

13 

3 

6 

.... 

7 

1 

... 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

4 

11 

13 

3 

8 

... 

5 

3 

.... 

6 

6 

17 

6 

13 

3 

7 

4 

1 

.... 

2 

2 

22 

1 

2 

14 
12 
1 

4 

7 

1 

15 

2 

2 

1 

4 

8 

5 

1 
4 

5 

6 

6 

Mjnot 

i 
i 

10 

7 

1U 

.... 

i  n 

1U 

... 

o 

4 

1 

.... 

- 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

7 

6 
1 

3 

1 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

1 

15 
4 

11 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

13 
11 

1 
1 

::!: 

4 

.... 
1 

13 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

4 

10 

4 

11 

4 

4 

1 

2 

8 

25 
19 

* 

2 

12 

8 

3 

2 

11 

o 

5 

9 

o 

i 

i 

9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

— 

2 

1 

3 

17 

2 

12 

5 

1 

3 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3 

6 

12 

7 

7 

5 

7 

20 

28 

45 

148 

160 

442 

145 

251 

59 

96 

21 

125 

80 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Diploma  Scholars,  June,  1882.    Number  of  these  admitted  to  High 
and  Latin  Schools,  September,  1882. 


Schools. 

Diplomas. 

00 

>. 

O 

PQ 

Girls. 

Total. 

7 

10 

17 

Harvard  . . . 

18 

14 

32 

Hillside  •  •  •  • 

22 

22 

Lawrence • • 

32 

32 

36 

43 

79 

Lincoln 

45 

45 

Lowell  .... 

17 

20 

37 

J-rfV  Ulcill  .... 

14 

9 

24 

Mather  .... 

8 

13 

21 

15 

8 

23 

Mt.  Vernon . 

9 

8 

17 

Norcross  •  • 

35 

35 

1  lumps  .... 

20 

on 

Prescott  .  . . 

18 

20 

38 

Prince  .'•-•« 

13 

17 

30 

Quincy  

35 

35 

0<7 

39 

Sherwin  . . . 

33 

31 

64 

SlmrtlefF  .. 

48 

48 

Stoughton  . 

11 

3 

14 

Tileston  . . . 

4 

4 

Warren  .  . . 

16 

21 

37 

Wells  

26 

26 

Winthrop  . . 

52 

52 

j  Totals.... 

777 

• 

791 

1,568 

Schools. 


Adams  

Allston  

Andrew   

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  . . 

Central   

Cbapman  

Cbas.  Sumner  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  

Dillaway   

Dor.-Everett  . . 

Dudley  

Dwigbt  

Eliot  

Emerson   

Everett  

Franklin   

Frothingham  . . 

Gaston  

Gibson  

Hancock   


Diplomas. 


26 
9 

16 
5 
47 


32 
20 
22 
20 
6 
14 
16 

10 

26 
40 
28 
11 


13 


11 


35 
23 
34 
13 
47 
14 
24 
32 
32 
22 
38 
12 
38 
39 
28 
35 
26 
40 
28 
31 
44 
42 
28 
31 
23 
18 


-  -  q 


18 
19 

9 

7 
23 

1 
13 
15 
16 
12 
22 

1 
17 
20 
18 
22 
11 
29 

8 

12 
22 
20 
14 
14 
10 
11 
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REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINT.ERS. 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 
1  883. 


Ix  School  Committee,  Boston,  March  27,  1883. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  be  granted 
further  time  to  present  their  annual  report,  and  that  the 
committee  be  authorized  to  report  in  print. 
Attest: 

PHINEAS  BATES,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


1\  School  Committee,  June  12,  1883. 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  submit  their  annual  report. 

The  committee  present  the  text  and  reference  books  for 
all  the  schools  as  proposed,  and  append  orders  for  such 
changes  from  the  list  of  last  year  as  are  recommended. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  of  text-books  of  each  grade  will  be 
found  the  changes  proposed. 

The  committee,  who  were  instructed  —  Feb.  13 — to  re- 
port a  suitable  textbook  in  English  history,  for  the  use  of  the 
first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  also  a  mental  arithmetic 
and  spelling-book  for  the  use  of  all  the  classes  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  have  considered  the  subject,  but  are  not  at 
present  ready  to  make  any  definite  recommendations,  and 
ask  for  further  time  in  which  to  report  suitable  text-books 
in  English  history,  mental  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 

The  committee  have  included  in  their  report  a  complete 
li-t  of  all  the  books  for  supplementary  reading. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  G.  BLAKE, 

Chairman , 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Third  Class. 

Franklin  Primer  and  Advanced  First  Reader. 
Mun  roe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Second  Class. 

Franklin  Second  Reader. 
Franklin  Advanced  Second  Reader. 
First  Music  Reader. 

First  Class. 

Franklin  Third  Reader. 
First  Music  Reader. 

Upper  Classes. 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  Historv  and  Language.    Parts  I. 
and  II. 

Child's  Book  of  Language.    Nos.  1,  2,  3.    Smaller  series. 

[By  J.  H.  Stickney.] 
The  Franklin  Primary  Arithmetic.    Each  Primary  School 

having  a  first  or  second  class  to  be  supplied  with  one  set ; 

the  number  in  a  set  being  sixty,  —  or  if  less  be  needed, 

less  than  sixty. 

All  the  Classes. 

American  Text-Books  of  Art  Education. 
First  Primary  Music  Chart. 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series.    One  set  for  each  building. 
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Magnus  &  Jeffries's  color  chart;  "Color  Blindness,"  by  Dr. 
B.  Joy  Jeffries.  One  copy  of  the  chart  and  one  copy  of 
the  book  to  be  supplied  for  use  in  the  Primary  Schools  of 
each  district.  Additional  charts  and  books  to  be  supplied 
in  those  districts  where  the  Committee  on  Supplies  consider 
them  needed. 

The  change  recommended  in  the  Primary  School  text- 
books is  as  follows  :  — 

All  the  Glasses.  —  The  following  added  to  the  list :  Mag- 
nus &  Jeffries's  Color  Chart;  "Color  Blindness,"  by  Dr.  B. 
Joy  Jeffries. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sixth  Class. 
Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader. 
1  Warren's  Primary  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader. 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Fifth  Class. 
Franklin  Intermediate  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 

1  Warren's  Primary  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader. 

Fourth  Class. 
Franklin  Fourth  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 

2  Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader. 

Third  Class. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 

2  Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 

Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons. 

... 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Fourth  Music  Reader. 


1  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestown  Schools. 

2  Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestown  Schools. 
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Second  (  'lass. 

Franklin  Fifth  Reader. 

The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 

1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 

Swintou's  New  Language  Lessons. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

Higginsoh's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Fourth  Music  Reader. 

First  Class. 

Franklin  Sixth  Reader. 
The  Franklin  Written  A rit hiiietic. 
Meservey's  Book-keeping,  Single  Entry. 
1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Swintou's  New  Language  Lessons. 
Worcester's  ( Jomprehensive  Dictionary. 
Cooler's  Elements  of  Philosophy. 
Fourth  Music  Reader. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes. 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  Language.    Parts  111. 
and  IV. 

All  Classes, 

American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Writing-books:  Duntonian  Series;  Payson,  Dunton,  and 

Scribner's  ;  or  Appleton's. 
Child's  Book  of  Language.    By  J.  H.  Stickney.    No.  4, 

smaller  series,  in  sixth  class.    To  be  followed  by  numbers 

1-4  of  the  larger  series. 
Prang's  Aids  for  Object-Teaching,  "Trades."    One  set  for 

each  building. 

Tilton's  Plain  Needle-work.    One  copy  in  each  room  where 
sewing  is  taught. 

The  changes  recommended  in  the  Grammar  School  text- 
books are  as  follows  :  — 

Sixth  Class.  — Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic  added  as 
a  regular  text-book. 


1  Guyot's  Intermediate  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestown  Schools. 
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Child's  Book  of  Language,  By  J.  H.  Stickney.  Numbers 
1-4  of  the  larger  series  to  follow  No.  4  of  the  smaller 
series. 

Appleton's  Writing-books  added  to  the  list. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

EX  G  LI  SIT. 

Bain's  Brief  English  Grammar. 
Abbott's  "How 'to  Write  Clearly." 
Hill's  Rhetoric. 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 
Irving's  Sketch  Book. 
Trevelyan's  Selections  from  Macaulay. 
Hales's  Longer  English  Poems. 
Shakespeare,  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections. 
Selections  from  Chaucer. 
Selections  from  Milton. 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 

FRENCH. 

KeetePs  Elementary  Grammar. 
Eugene's  French  Grammar. 
Joynes's  Otto's  French  Reader. 
Keetel's  Analytical  French  Reader. 
Saintine's  Picciola. 

£rckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Consent  de  1813. 

44  44  Madame  Therese. 

B6cher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays. 
Taine's  Notes  sur  l'Angleterre. 
Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran^ais. 
Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu. 
Herri^'s  La  France  Litteraire. 
Corneille's  Cicl. 
Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 
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GERMAN. 

Otto's  Grammar,  for  pupils  beginning  German  the  first  year. 
Whitney's  Grammar,  for  pupils  beginning  German  the  third 
year. 

Otto's  German  Reader. 
Whitney's  German  Reader. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Goethe's  Faust. 
Goethe's  Prose. 

Whitney's  German  Dictionary. 

LATIN. 

Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.     [Roxbury,  W.  Rox- 

bury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.] 
Harkness's  Latin  Grammar.     [English,  Girls',  Dorchester, 

Charlestown.  and  Hast  Boston  High  Schools.] 
Harkness's  Latin  Reader. 
Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer. 
Latin  School  Series,  I.  and  II. 
Chase's  ^ 

Frieze's'         /Virgil,  or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Com- 

0         '  ,  ,     (  mittee  on  Text-Books. 

Greenough  8,  ) 

Greenough's,  )  rv 

Hi        ,        >  Cicero, 
arkness  s,  ) 

Chase's,  )  Horace,  or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Corn- 
Lincoln's,  >  mittee  on  Text-Books. 

HISTORY. 

Swinton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  History. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Seeman's  Classical  Mythology. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Meservey's  Book-keeping. 
Bradbury's  Eaton's  Algebra. 
Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry,  or  ) 
Chauvenet's  Geometry.  $ 
Greenleaf 's  Trigonometry. 
Metric  Apparatus.1 

1  Not  exceeding  §15  for  each  school. 
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PHYSICS. 

Cooley's  New  Text-book  of  Physics  ;  Avery's  Physics  ;  or 
Gages  Physics. 

ASTKONOMY. 

Kiddle's  Astronomy. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry,  edited  by 

Nichols,  or  Avery's  Chemistry. 
Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

BOTANY. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Morse's  Zoology. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Hutchinson's  Physiology. 

DRAWING. 

American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 


MUSIC. 

Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Girls' High  School  Music  Reader.     [Girls' High 

School.] 

The  changes  in  text-books  for  High  Schools  are  as  fol- 
lows :  - — 

Add  the  following  to  the  list :  — 

Avery's  Chemistry. 

Strike  out  the  following  :  — 

College  Series  of  German  Plays,  Holt's  edition  ;  Bradbury's 
Elementary  Trigonometry ;  Peck's  Analytical  Geometry  ; 
Ganot's  Physics ;  Peck's  Mechanics ;  Porter's  Elements  of 
Intellectual  Science  ;  Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Bulfinch's 
Selections  from  Shakespeare. 
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LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

LATIN. 

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon.     [Without  expense  to  the  city. J 
White's  Abridged  Lexicon. 
Harkness's  Grammar. 
"  Reader. 

"        Prose  Composition,  or  Allen's  Latin  Composi- 
tion. 

"  Cassar. 
Latin  School  Series,  I.  and  II. 
Greenough's  Catiline  of  Sallust. 
Ovid. 
"  Virgil. 

"         or  Harkness's  Orations  of  Cicero. 
Smith's  Principia  Latina.    Part  II. 

GREEK. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon. 

Goodwin's  Grammar. 

White's  Lessons. 

Jones's  Prose  Composition. 

Goodwin's  Reader. 

The  Anabasis  of  Zenophon. 

Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

ENGLISH. 

Soule's  Hand-book  of  Pronunciation. 
Hill's  General  Rules  for  Punctuation. 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book. 

"  Tanglewood  Tales. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Macaulay's  Lavs  of  Ancient  Rome. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Scott's  Ivanhoe. 
Hawthorne's  True  Stories. 
Greene's  Readings  from  English  History. 
Church's  Stories  from  Homer. 

Selections   from   American   Authors,  —  Franklin,  Adams, 

Cooper,   and  Longfellow. 
American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
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Irving's  Sketch-Book. 

Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics. 

Hales's  Longer  English  Poems. 

Three  plays  of  Shakespeare, — Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selec- 
tions. 

FRENCH. 

Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar. 

44      Analytical  French  Reader. 
Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 
Joynes's  Otto's  French  Reader. 
Saintine's  Picciola. 

firckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Consent  de  1813. 

44  44        Madame  Therese. 

Bocher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays. 
Taine's  Notes  sur  PAngleterre. . 
Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais. 
Nouvelles  Genevoises. 
Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits. 

44         Au  Coin  du  Feu. 
Racine's  Andromaque. 

44  Iphigeuie. 
Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

44      Precieuses  Ridicules. 
Corneille's  Les  Horaces. 

GERMAN. 

Whitney's  German  Dictionary. 

44  Grammar. 

44  Reader. 
Der  Zerbrochene  Krug. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

HISTORY. 

Leighton's  History  of  Rome. 

Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

Long's  or  Ginn  &  Heath's  Classical  Atlas. 

Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  — Student's  Series. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 

Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread. 
Foster's  Physiology  (Science  Primer.) 

BOTANY. 

Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Morse's  Zoology. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Bradbury's  Eaton's  Algebra. 
Chauvenot's  Geometry. 

PHYSICS. 

Arnott's  or  Avery's  Physics. 

DRAWING. 

American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

MUSIC. 

Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader. 

Girl's  High  School  Music  Reader.     [Girls'  Latin 

School.] 


The  changes  in  text-books  for  Latin  Schools  are  as  fol- 
low :  — 

Strike  out  the  following :  The  Boys'  Froissart ;  Hughes's 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby ;  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  ;  Dana's  Two  Years  before 
the  Mast ;  Scott's  Marmion  ;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel ; 
Bulfinch's  Selections  from  Shakespeare  ;  College  Series  of 
German  Plays,  Holt's  Edition ;  Apgar's  Plant  Analysis ; 
Agassiz's  Sea-side  Studies;  Tower's  Intellectual  Algebra; 
Pierce's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Questions  and  Notes 
on  Physics,  by  Merton  S.  Keith. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Such  text-books  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Horace  Manu 
School  as  the  committee  on  that  school  shall  approve. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the  text- 
books authorized  in  the  other  public  schools  as  are  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  the  Committee  on 
Supplies. 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Monroe's  Charts. 

Franklin  Primer. 

Franklin  Reader. 

Stories  of  American  History. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography. 

The  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

"         "      Written  Arithmetic. 
Writing  Books,  Plain  Copy  Books. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
National  Music  Teacher. 
Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia  ;  or 

Johnson's  Encyclopaedia. 

Chambers's  Encyclopaedia. 

Anthons  Classical  Dictionary. 

Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 
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Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Webster's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
"        National  Pictorial  Dictionary. 


Lippincott's  ( razetteer. 
Johnson's  Atlas. 
Reclus's  Earth. 

"  Ocean. 
Flammarion's  Atmosphere. 
Weber's  Universal  History. 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States. 
Palfrey's  History  of  New  England. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic. 
Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
ShurtlefFs  Topographical  History  of  Boston. 
Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston. 
Lingard's  History  of  England. 


Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars. 
Wilson's  Punctuation. 
Philbrick's  Union  Speaker. 

SECOND  CLASSES. 

Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  History. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES. 

Cutter's  Physiological  Charts, 

Cornell's  Series  Maps,  )  Not  exceeding  one  set 

Guyot's  Series,  Maps  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5        to  each  floor. 
Hughes's  Series  of  Maps. 

Joslyn's  15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod  (one  for  each 
Grammar  School. 

9-inch  Hand  Globe,  Loring's  Magnetic  (one  for  each  Gram- 
mar School-room). 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Lingard's  History  of  England. 
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The  changes  in  Reference  Books,  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Strike  out  the  following  :  Walter  Smith's  Teacher's  Manual 
of  Freehand  Drawing  ;  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man  ;  Hawes's 
Synchronology  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History;  Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature. 

Add  the  following  to  the  list :  — 
Lingard's  History  of  England. 
Hughes's  Series  of  Maps. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


PEEMAIsTENT. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
Books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

[One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  book  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three,  and  less  than  six,  elass-rooms ;  and 
so  on  in  that  ratio.] 

40  cojiies  for  a  set. —  "Ballads  and  Lyrics,"  for  all  of  the 
classes.    "  The  Boy's  Froissart,"  second-year  class. 

6  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Litera- 
ture," third-year  class. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  hook  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three,  and  less  than  six,  class-rooms  ;  and  so 
on  in  that  ratio. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter  when  "Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature  "  is  to  be  purchased  and  furnished  to  schools,  it  shall  be  bound  in 
parts. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter  when  the  "  Guyot's  Introduction  to 
Geography"  is  to  be  replaced  witli  new  books,  "  Scribner's  Geographical 
Reader"  shall  be  furnished. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  copies  of  "  Early  England,"  Harper's  ^Half- 
hour  Series,"  now  in  stock,  are  to  be  used,  but  that  no  more  copies  are  to  be 
purchased. 
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CLASS  VI. 

60  copies  for  a  set. — "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  first  half  year. 
"  Each  and  All,"  second  half-year.  This  is  simple,  interesting 
class-reading,  which  will  aid  the  Geography  and  furnish  material 
for  both  oral  and  written  language  lessons.  "  Hooker's  Child's 
Book  of  Nature";  those  chapters  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  which  will 
supplement  properly  the  observational  studies  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  those  chapters  of  Part  III.,  on  air,  water,  and  heat, 
which  will  aid  the  instruction  in  Geography.  "  Poetiy  for  Chil- 
dren," selections  appropriate  for  reading  and  for  recitations. 


CLASS  V. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Stories  of  American  Histoiy  99 ;  for  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  for  material  for  language  lessons. 
tk  Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography,"  the  reading  to  be  kept  par- 
allel with  the  instruction  in  Geography,  through  the  year;  "Hook- 
er's Child's  Book  of  Nature."  tk  Poetrv  for  Children,"  as  in  Class 
VI. 

CLASS  IV. 

10  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  The  Wonder  Book,"  )  &g  collateral  to  tbe 

10  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  )  c 
oral  instruction  in  "Stories  in  Mythology." 

SO  copies  for  a  set.  — "  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  as  in 
Class  V.  "  Poetry  for  Children,"  as  in  Classes  VI.  and  V.  "  Read- 
ings from  Nature's  Book.    (Revised  edition.) 


CLASS  III. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  as 
supplementary  to  oral  lessons  in  Physics,  etc.  "  American  Poems, 
with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes,"  appropriate  selections 
therefrom. 

CLASS  II. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Selections  from  American  Authors,"  as 
in  part  collateral  to  the  United  States  History.  "  American 
Poems,"  appropriate  selections  therefrom. 

CLASS  I. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "Selections  from  American  Authors." 
"  Early  England*"  "  Harper's  Half-hour  series,"  Nos.  6  and  14. 
"  American  Poems,"  selection  therefrom.  10  copies  for  a  set. — 
"  Green's  Readings  from  English  History." 

AAT  CLASS. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights." 
Holmes's  and  Longfellow's  Leaflets,  published  by  Houghton.  Miff- 
lin, &  Co. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sets  of  books  will  be  purchased,  each  set  consisting  of  thirty 
books. 

The  sets  will  be  distributed  among  the  nine  school  divisions. 

Each  set  will  be  put  into  a  strong,  well-made  box,  with  handles  ; 
the  boxes  to  be  made  f<>«-  the  purpose,  each  set  exactly  fitting  its 
box.  The  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  kind  of  books  it 
contains,  to  be  marked  upon  each  box. 

A  report  card,  upon  which  the  teacher  shall  note  the  condition  of 
books  when  received,  will  accompany  each  set.  The  head  teacher 
of  the  school  shall  receive  the  books,  note  on  the  report  their 
condition,  and  see  to  their  distribution  in  the  classes. 

Each  book  will  be  covered  with  smooth,  strong  Manilla  paper, 
and  stamped  k-  City  Property,"  with  the  date  of  its  introduction 
into  the  schools. 

The  sets  of  books  in  each  division  will  form  a  circulating  library 
in  that  division,  to  be  moved  from  school  to  school  by  the  boys 
of  the  first  class,  at  stated  periods,  or  when  directed.  When  prac- 
ticable, each  division  is  to  form  one  circuit ;  when  not  practicable, 
two  or  more  circuits  shall  be  formed. 

For  instance,  the  Third  Division  would  consist  of  two  circuits, 
—  1st.  Somerset-st.  School,  Anderson-st.  School,  Phillips-st. 
School,  Blo>som-st.  School,  Poplar-st.  School,  Wall-st.  School, 
Chai don- court  School. 

2.  Cushman  School,  Thatcher-st.  School,  Sheafe-st.  School, 
Snelling-pl.  School,  Charter-court  School. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  between  two  schools  is  so  short 
that  the  larger  boys  can  easily  carry  the  books.  The  books  to  be 
conveyed  from  school  to  school  without  expense  to  the  city.  The 
books  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  pupils  only  when  used  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  teacher.  They  are  never  to  be  used  in 
copying,  or  to  be  kept  in  the  pupils'  desks.  A  set  of  well-bound 
books  will  last  from  three  to  five  years,  if  properly  used  and  handled. 

In  order  to  keep  the  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
school,  new  sets  will  be  duly  approved  and  purchased  each  year, 
instead  of  replacing  parts  of  sets,  as  the  books  are  worn  out. 
Four  sets,  two  First  Readers  and  two  Second  Headers,  will  be  sup- 
plied to  each  division  every  3'ear,  in  September. 

The  following  books  are  authorized  for  supplementary  reading 
in  Primary  Schools  :  — 

1 4t  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet." 

1  "  Supplementary  Reader.    First  Book."    Davis  &  Co. 

1  u  Graded  Supplemental  Reading." 

1  "  Popular  Tales."    First  and  Second  Series. 

1  The  books  of  the  above  titles  in  stock  to  be  used,  but  no  more  copies  to 
be  purchased. 
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FIRST  READKKS. 

[18  sets  of  each  book.    30  books.for  a  set.] 

Munroe's  First  Reader. 
Appleton's  "  " 
Harvey's     "  " 
Eclectic       "  " 
Sheldon's  " 
The  Nursery. 

Supplementary  Reader.    Second  hook.    Davis  &  Co. 

[9  sets  of  each  book.    30  books  for  a  set.] 
Munroe's  Advanced  First  Reader. 


SKCOND  READERS. 

[9  sets  of  each  book.    30  books  for  a  set.] 

Munroe's  Second  Reader. 
Appleton's    "  " 
Harvey's       "  " 
Lippincott's  "  " 
Munroe's  Advanced  Second  Reader. 
Sheldon  &  Co.'s  "  " 

Easy  Book.    [Published  by  Shorey.] 
Our  Little  Ones. 

Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading, 
Analytical  Reader. 

Macmillan's  Reading  Book.    Book  II.    Standard  II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  PLAN. 

The  circulating  library  plan  is  briefly  as  follows*:  A  list  of  suit' 
able  books,  carefully  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  commit- 
tee, is  presented  to  the  Board  for  adoption.  After  this  list  has 
been  adopted  a  master  may  make  requisition  on  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  for  one  set  (of  not  more  than  sixty  copies)  of  a  book. 
This  committee,  after  the  approval  of  the  Committe  on  Text  Books 
has  been  obtained,  will  purchase  the  books  and  send  them  to  the 
school,  where  the}'  will  remain  a  limited  time,  and  then  be  returned 
to  Mason  street,  where  they  will  await  the  call  from  other  schools, 
No  books  will  be  purchased  until  called  for  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  not  only  to  aid  the  pupils  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  and  wholesome  reading,  but  by  furnishing  them  with 
good  books  for  home  reading,  provide  additional  material  for  their 
work  in  composition  and  the  stud}'  of  English  Literature. 

The  list  of  books  presented  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  to 
be  furnished  in  sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies  of  one 
book,  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  as  auxil- 
iary to  the  study  of  history  and  English  composition.  They  are 
intended  to  form  a  small  circulating  library  of  works  valuable  alike 
as  illustrative  of  important  epochs  in  history,  and  as  furnishing 
models  ,  of  good  and  entertaining  literature.  It  is  expected  that 
the}'  will  be  read  out  of  school,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  written 
work  to  be  read  and  criticised  in  the  class-room.  This  plan  has- 
been  for  some  years  in  successful  operation  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  Schools,  in  some  classes.  A  book,  "  Ivanhoe"  for  example, 
is  assigned  to  a  class  for  home  reading.  After  sufficient  time  has 
been  given,  atopic,  such  as  an  account  of  one  of  the  characters,  or  a 
description  of  some  important  scene,  is  given  out  as  the  theme  for 
an  essay.  This  is  brought  in  at  the  appointed  time,  read,  criti- 
cised, and  rewritten.  There  can  be  no  better  method  of  teaching. 
English  composition.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  subject  which 
so  much  needs  an  abundant  store  of  collateral  reading  as  history. 
This  reading  must  be  of  an  attractive  kind,  and  such  as  will  beguile 
the  learner  to  further  acquaintance  with  good  literature.  Accord- 
ingly the  leading  aim  has  been  to  select  works  which  should  be  in 
the  main  historical  in  their  character,  and  which  should  furnish 
easy  and  agreeable  reading. 
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The  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading  in  French  and 
German,  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  are  adapted  to  learners 
of  different  grades  ;  but  it  is  judged  best  that  each  instructor  shall 
decide  for  himself  what  book  is  best  fitted  for  his  class.  They  are 
well-known  books,  most  of  them  having  been  long  used  in  schools 
in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

With  the  circulating  library  plan  in  full  operation,  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  large  number  of  required  text-books  in  the  Latin 
and  High  Schools,  in  History,  English,  French,  and  German,  may 
be  considerably  reduced. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
[Sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies  of  one  book.] 

English. 

Barnes's  "History  of  Ancient  Peoples";  Church's  "Stories 
from  the  East,  from  Herodotus"  ;  Church's  tk  Story  of  the  Persian 
War,  from  Herodotus";  Church's  "  Stories  from  the  Greek  Trage- 
dians"; Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander";  Froude's 
•'Csesar";  Forsythe's  "Life  of  Cicero";  Ware's  "Aurelian"; 
Cox's  "  Crusades  "  ;  Masson's  abridgment  of  "  Guizot's  History  of 
France";  Scott's  "Abbott";  Scott's  "Monastery";  Scott's 
"Talisman";  Scott's  "  Quentin  Durward";  Kingsley's  "Here- 
ward";  Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho";  Melville's  "  Holinby 
House";  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Frederic";  Macaulay's  "Essay 
on  Clive";  Macaulay's  "  Essay  on  Dr.  Johnson";  Motley's 
"Essay  on  Peter  the  Great";  Thackeray's  "Henry  Esmond"; 
Thackeray's  "The  Virginians'';  Thackeray's  "The  Four 
Georges";  Dickens's  "Tale  of  Two  Cities";  George  Eliot's 
"Silas  Maimer";  living's  "  Alhambra  "  ;  living's  "  Bracebridge 
Hall "  ;  Miss  Buckley's  "  Life  and  her  Children  "  ;  Bulfinch's  "  Age 
of  Fable."    (Revised  Edition.) 

French. 

Saintine's  "  Picciola "  ;  St.  Germain's  "Pour  une  fipingle"; 
Achard's  "  Le  Clos  Pommier";  Feuillet's  "  Roman  d'un  Homme 
Pauvre  "  ;  Dumas's  "  La  Tulipe  Noire";  Vigny's  "Cinq  Mars"; 
Bdcher's  "  College  Plays  "  (2  vols.)  ;  Herrig's  "  La  France  Litter- 
aire"  ;  Lacombe's  "  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francois." 

German. 

Andersen's  "  Marchen  "  ;  Simmondson's  "  Balladenbuch  "  ; 
Krummacher's  "  Parabeln  "  ;  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  "  ; 
Schiller's  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans";  Lessing's  "  Nathan  der 
Weise"  ;  Zschokke's  "  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug." 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

"Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe"  (revised  edition);  "Zigzag 
Journeys  in  the  Orient"  (revised  edition)  ;  kk  Zigzag  Journeys  in 
Classic  Lands"  (revised  edition);  Scudder's  "Boston  Town"; 
Drake's  "Around  the  Hub";  Butterworth's  "  Boston  "  ;  Towle's 
"Pizarro";  Towle's  "  Vasco  da  Gama  "  ;  Towle's  kk  Magellan  "  ; 
"Fairy  Land  of  Science"  ;  Hawthorne's  "  True  Stories"  ;  Higgin- 
son's  "  Young  Folks'  Book  of  Explorers  "  ;  Quackenbos's  "  Child's 
History  of  the  United  States  "  ;  Scott's  "  Kenilworth  "  ;  Scott's 
"  Ivanhoe  "  ;  Longfellow's  kk  P^vangeline  "  ;  "  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days at  Rugby  "  ;  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare  "  ;  "  Little  Folks 
in  Feathers  and  Fur"  ;  Munroe's  "Story  of  our  Conn  try"  ;  Gardiner's 
"History  of  England  for  Young  Folks";  Yonge's  "Stories  of 
Rome  "  ;  Smiles's  4*  Round  the  World  by  a  Boy  "  ;  Smiles' s  "Robert 
Dick,  Geologist  and  Botanist";  Lander's  "  Spectacles  for  Young 
Eyes";  Mrs.  Brassey's  "  Vo3Tage  of  the  Yacht  'Sunbeam'";  J. 
Abbott's  "  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  "  ;  J.  Abbott's  "  Charles  I."  ;  B. 
Taylor's  "Boys  of  Other  Countries";  Church's  "Stories  from 
Homer";  "What  Mr.  Darwin  saw  in  his  Voyage  around  the 
World  in  the  Ship  1  Beagle '"  ;  Susan  Coolidge's  "  The  Guernsey 
Lily";  Muloch's  "A  Noble  Life";  Hayes's  "Castaway  in  the 
Cold"  ;  M.  E.  Dodge's  "  Hans  Brinker." 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Ordered,  That  Magnus  and  Jeffries's  color  chart  and  "  Color 
Blindness,"  by  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries,  be  added  to  the  list.  One  copy 
of  the  chart  and  one  copy  of  the  book  to  be  supplied  for  use  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  each  district.  Additional  charts  and  books  to 
be  supplied  in  those  districts  where  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
consider  them  needed. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

2.  Ordered,  That  "  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic "  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  sixth  class. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  "  Child's  Book  of  Language,"  by  J.  H. 
Stickney,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  ;  numbers  1-4  of  the  larger  series  to  follow  number  4  of  the 
smaller  series. 

4.  Ordered,  That  Appleton's  Writing-books  be  authorized  for 
use  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

5.  Ordered,  That  Lingard's  "  History  of  England  "  be  author- 
ized  for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

6.  Ordered,  That  Hughes's  Series  of  Maps  be  authorized  for 
use  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

7.  Ordered.  That  Avery's  44  Chemistry  "  be  authorized  for  use 
;is  a  text-book  in  the  High  Schools. 

8.  Ordered,  That  the  following  books  be  dropped  from  the  list 
of  authorized  text  and  reference  books:  — 

High  Schools:  —  College  Series  of  German  Plays,  Holt's  edition  ; 
Biadbury's  Elementary  Trigonometry  5  Peck's  Analytical  Geome- 
try ;  Ganot's  Physics  ;  Poller's  P^leinents  of  Intellectual  Science  ; 
Peabody's  Moral  Philosophy  ;  Bulfinch's  Selections  from  Shake- 
speare;. 

Latin  Schools : — The  Boy's  Froissart ;  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days  at  Rugby  ;  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  ;  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  ;  Scott's  Mar- 
in ion  ;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  ;  Apgar's  Plant  Analysis  ; 
Agassiz's  Sea-side  Studies;  Tower's  Intellectual  Algebra;  Pierce's 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Questions  and  Notes  on  Physics,  by 
Merton  S.  Keith. 

Refefence  B  >oks;  —  Walter  Smith's  Teacher's  Manual  of  Free- 
hand Drawing  ;  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man  ;  Hawes's  Synchronology 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  ;  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  of  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

SI  T  PI. KM  ENTAR  V   READING . 

0.  Ordered,  That  the  books  mentioned  in  School  Document 
5,  of  18<s:$,  under  the  heading.  Supplementary  Reading  (per- 
manent, and  circulating  library  plan),  be  authorized  for  use  as 
supplementary  reading  in  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  sets 
to  be  used,  and  the  distribution  and  assignment  of  books,  to  be  in 
accordance  witli  the  plans  presented  in  this  document. 

10.  Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Text  Books  be  granted 
further  time  in  which  to  report  suitable  text-books  in  English 
history,  spelling,  and  mental  arithmetic. 
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considered  the  subject,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report :  — 

The  committee  took  up  the  question  where  the  Committee 
on  Text-Books,  to  whom  it  had  been  at  first  referred,  had 
left  it.  The  Principals  of  the  different  schools  had  been 
invited  by  that  committee  to  select  a  certain  number  from 
their  body  to  represent  their  views  on  the  points  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  five  of  the  masters  were 
chosen,  representing  schools  of  different  character,  and  in 
different  sections  of  the  city,  and  the  committee  devoted  two 
afternoons  to  a  very  careful  hearing  of  their  opinions  and  the 
results  of  their  experience.  They  agreed  substantially  on 
two  points,  viz.  :  that  the  graduates  of  our  schools  are,  on 
the  whole,  better  grounded  in  all  the  essential  and  practically 
useful  studies  than  were  the  graduates  of  former  years,  and 
that  no  study  ought  to  be  dropped  from  the  present  course 
as  unnecessary  or  undesirable. 

There  was  naturally  a  considerable  diversity  of  views  as 
to  details,  one  recommending  changes  which  another  thought 
needless,  but  the  agreement  was  general,  that,  through  all 
classes  of  the  schools,  there  has  been  great  gain,  within  a  few 
years,  in  use  of  language  and  power  of  expression,  and  that 
the  pupils  spell  more  correctly  in  using  written  language, 
although  they  may  be  less  ready  in  spelling  from  dictation, 
whether  orally  or  in  writing,  lists  of  words  not  in  common 
use. 

As  it  seemed  necessary  to  obtain  definite  statistics,  if 
possible,  in  order  to  answer  sat isfactorily  the  questions  raised 
by  the  investigation,  the  following  questions  were  prepared 
and  sent  out  by  the  Superintendent,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  to  every  master  of  a  Grammar  School  :  — 
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Superintendent's  Office,  March  27,  1883. 
To  the  Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  :  — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations  to  request  your 
answers  to  the  appended  ten  questions  on  or  before  April  14th. 
Respectfully  yours, 

E.  P.  SEAVER, 

Superintendent. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  How  many  pupils  were  permanently  withdrawn  from  your  school 
during  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1881-82,  before  graduating? 

Note.  —  This  number  should  not  include  those  who  left  your  school 
to  join  other  schools ;  but  should  include  all  those  whose  education 
probably  ended  with  their  withdrawal  from  school. 

2.  From  what  classes  were  these  pupils  withdrawn,  and  how  many 
from  each  class  ? 

3.  Of  what  ages  and  how  many  of  each  age  ? 

4.  How  many  pupils  were  graduated  from  your  school  in  1882 ;  in 
1872  ;  in  1869  ? 

5.  What  was  the  average  of  those  graduates  at  the  time  of  gradua- 
tion ? 

6.  If  you  can  tell  from  your  records,  please  state  the  age  of  each 
graduate  and  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between  his  admission  to 
the  sixth  class  and  his  graduation. 

7.  What  was  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  sixth  class  of  your 
school,  and  what  was  their  average  age  in  September,  1882 ;  in  Sep- 
tember, 1872  ;  in  September,  18G9  ? 

8.  If  you  can  find  records  bearing  on  the  point,  please  state  the 
average  age  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Primary 
Schools  in  September,  1882 ;  in  September,  1872 ;  and  in  1809  ? 

Note. — If  the  records  of  your  school  do  not  enable  you  to  answer 
Questions  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  for  the  years  named,  select  other  years,  as 
near  as  possible  to  these  years,  and  answer  with  reference  to  them. 

9.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  are 
not  at  present  as  well  grounded  in  the  essential  and  practically  useful 
studies  as  were  the  graduates  of  earlier  years  ? 

Note.  —  In  giving  your  answer  please  mention  the  branches  which 
you  consider  essential  and  practically  useful,  and  state  what  differences, 
if  any,  you  note  between  the  graduates  of  the  present  time  and  those  of 
earlier  years,  in  respect  to  their  grounding  in  these  studies. 

10.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  of  the  time  of  our  pupils  is  devoted  to 
minor  and  unnecessary  branches  of  education,  which  might  in  part  or 
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wholly  be  assigned  to  cardinal  and  useful  studies  with  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  children  ? 

If  so,  please  state  specifically  and  in  detail  the  branches  to  which  you 
refer  and  the  changes  in  the  course  of  study  (both  Grammar  and 
Primary)  which  you  believe  to  be  desirable.' 

The  year  1869  was  selected  as  being  the  earliest  date  at 
which  any  valuable  information  could  be  obtained,  though 
the  committee  would  gladly  have  gone  further  back.  But 
previous  to  that  year  the  arrangement  of  the  schools  was 
very  different  from  the  present,  and  graduation  was  not  recog- 
nized. The  Grammar  Schools  were  divided  into  four  classes 
instead  of  six,  and  only  a  certain  small  number  in  the  first 
class  received  the  Franklin  medals  for  superior  scholarship, 
while  no  diplomas  or  certificates  of  any  kind  were  issued. 
Any  comparisons  therefore,  made  between  present  results 
and  those  of  years  prior  to  1869,  would  be  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inquiry,  even  if  it  w7ould  have  been  possi- 
ble to  obtain  the  requisite  figures. 

The  committee  were  much  disappointed  at  the  imperfect 
returns  received  in  answer  to  several  of  the  questions  issued. 
But  many  of  the  masters  state  in  their  replies  that,  during 
the  summer  vacation  of  1878,  the  record-books,  especially 
of  their  Primary  Schools,  were  gathered  up  and  carried  off, 
together  with  other  school  •  property,  and  never  returned. 
The  books  were  probably  destroyed,  as  no  trace  of  them  can 
be  found. 

The  loss  of  these  books  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
renders  it  impossible  to  procure  exact  information,  however 
much  desired  and  important,  in  relation  to  the  statistics  of 
former  years. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Board  will  take  measures  for  the 
future  preservation  of  school  record-books,  when  filled  and 
ready  to  be  sent  in  to  the  central  office. 

Owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns,  therefore,  no 


1  For  replies  received  to  these  questions  see  Appendix  to  this  report. 
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very  definite  or  exact  conclusions  can  in  many  cases  be 
drawn  from  the  figures  submitted. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tables  printed  in  the 
Appendix,  that  about  one-tenth  of  all  the  children  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  last  year  were  withdrawn  before  gradua- 
tion ;  though  many  of  those  set  down  as  withdrawn  will, 
no  doubt,  as  may  be  inferred  from  their  ages,  attend  other 
schools  at  a  later  period. 

The  age  of  graduates  of  present,  as  compared  with 
past  years,  shows,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  extremely 
incomplete  data,  a  very  slight  increase,  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  worth  consideration.  In  thirty-four  schools,  where  it 
was  possible  to  make  a  comparison,  the  average  increase 
of  age,  from  1872  to  1882,  is  two  months. 

But  this  average  of  age  varies  very  considerably  from 
year  to  year,  and  fluctuates  about  a  not  very  definite 
line  ;  and  this  small  increase  might  very  possibly  have  been 
an  equal  decrease  if  the  figures  of  the  previous  or  subse- 
quent years  had  been  taken  instead.  On  the  whole,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  change  in  the  age  of  our 
graduates  since  1872.  The  returns  are  too  imperfect  to  allow 
a  comparison  with  any  earlier  year.  And  this  result  is  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  entering  the 
High  Schools  in  different  years,  which  has  been  made  by  a 
Grammar  School  master  of  long  experience.  In  1861  the 
average  ages  of  those  entering  were  :  boys,  15.33  years, 
girls,  15.83  years;  in  1871,  boys,  14.76  years,  girls,  15.82 
years  ;  in  1881,  boys,  15.25  years  ;  girls,  15.25  years  ;  while 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  High  Schools,  as  compared 
with  the  whole  number  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  has  in- 
creased from  5.7  per  cent.,  in  1862,  to  7.6  per  cent.,  in 
1881. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  ages  at  which  children  are  first  sent 
to  the  Primary  Schools  is  an  important  factor  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  age  at  which  they  gradu- 
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ate.  Ill  many  parts  of  the  city  parents  have  of  late  be- 
lieved it  wiser  Dot  to  send  their  little  ones  to  school  before 
the  age  of  seven  or  even  eight  years.  They  do  not  at 
that  time  realize  that  the  difference  of  a  couple  of  years  at 
the  other  end  of  the  course  will  be  very  important,  and 
arc  disappointed  when  their  boys  and  girls  do  not  graduate 
until  the  ages  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  It  is  often  urged  that 
children  kept  from  school  until  this  later  period  fully  make 
up  the  difference  by  their  greater  maturity  of  mind  and 
body,  and.  consequently,  make  more  rapid  progress  after  they 
once  enter  upon  the  course.  But  experience  does  not  con- 
firm  this  view.  As  a  rule,  those  pupils  who  come  late  into 
the  Primary  Schools  are  correspondingly  late  all  the  way 
through  the  different  classes,  and  rarely  quite  make  up  for 
the  loss  of  early  discipline  in  attention  and  application,  and 
for  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  of  mind,  induced  by 
their  prolonged  infancy. 

In  Primary  Schools  large  enough,  however,  to  allow  of 
two  or  three  entering  classes,  it  might  be  possible,  by  divid- 
ing the  children  according  to  age,  to  shorten  the  time  for  the 
older  ones,  and  prepare  them  for  the  Grammar  Schools  in  two 
years  ;  but  there  are  very  few  schools  in  the  city  where  this 
could  be  done. 

Whether  the  oreater  age  of  the  «Tad  nates  from  certain 
schools  is  owing  to  the  feet  that  in  these  districts  they  com- 
mence their  school  course  later,  the  incompleteness  of  the 
records,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  tracing  pupils  through 
their  various  changes,  make  it  impossible  to  determine. 

Taking  the  city  as  a  whole,  it  appears,  so  far  as  such  fig- 
ures as  are  obtainable  show,  that  the  average  age  at  which 
children  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  from  the  Primaries  has 
also  increased,  since  1872,  by  about  two  months. 

In  reply  to  the  ninth  question,  whether  the  "  graduates  of 
our  schools  at  present  are  less  well  grounded  in  essential 
and  practically  useful  studies  than  formerly,"  the  answer 
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comes  from  eighteen  schools  that  they  are  belter  or  much 
better  grounded  ;  from  sixt  een  that  they  are  as  well  grounded  ; 
from  four  that  they  are  less  ivell  grounded  (and  this  is  ac- 
counted for  in  two  cases,  at  least,  by  changes  of  condition, 
or  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  school),  and  from  thirteen 
schools  there  is  no  definite  response.  The  Board  will  re- 
member that  there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  changes 
among  the  masters  of  the  schools  within  a  short  time,  some 
of  whom  consider  that  they  have  not  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence as  Principals  to  enable  them  to  answer  this  question. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  majority  of  those  best 
fitted  to  judge  in  this  matter  recognize  no  falling  off  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  accomplished  in  our  schools,  no  decline 
in  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

There  is  also  a  substantial  agreement  in  the  opinions 
given  as  to  what  are  the  essential  and  practically  useful 
branches. 

The  replies  to  the  tenth  question,  asking  whether  time  is 
wasted  on  unnecessary  branches,  and  what  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  are  thought  desirable,  vary  greatly. 

In  only  four  instances  is  it  proposed  to  omit  any  study 
altogether ;  one  would  throw  out  Sewing ;  two  Physics ; 
one  Book-keeping. 

The  chief  points  of  agreement  are  in  recommending  that 
less  time  be  devoted  to  English  History  and  Oral  Instruction, 
and  asking  more  definiteness  of  details  and  limits  for  the 
course  of  study. 

As  regards  English  History,  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
objectionable  character  of  the  text-book  now  used,  and  a 
change  in  this  particular  would  largely  relieve  the  pressure 
complained  of. 

With  Oral  Instruction  the  case  is  different. 

This  name,  although  traditional,  is  misleading,  and  that  of 
Observation  Lessons  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  in 
the  Primary  course.    Much  has  been  included  under  the 
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present  heading  which  properly  belongs  elsewhere,  and  many 
teachers  seem  to  have  understood  that,  during  the  time 
specially  devoted  to  "Oral  [n  struct  ion,"  they  were  to  talk 
to  their  pupils,  who  should  sil  passive,  even  if  interested. 
Whereas  the  intention  should  be  to  arouse  and  direct  the 
mental  activity  of  the  pupils,  to  lead  them  to  observe  ac- 
curately, to  think  about  what  the}7  observe,  and  to  express 
clearly  the  results  of  their  observation. 

As  so  many  of  the  masters  have  reported  the  time  given  to 
this  branch  not  usefully  spent,  the  question  naturally  arises 
why  they  have  not,  in  their  own  schools,  where  they  hold  the 
power  and  the  responsibility,  laid  out  a  definite  course  for 
their  teachers  to  follow  in  this  as  in  other  studies,  admitting 
of  much  elasticity  of  construction,  and  so  secured  the  profita- 
ble employment  of  the  time  devoted  to  it.  But  even  with  the 
rather  vague  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  "  Oral  Instruc- 
tion" which  has  prevailed  among  most  of  the  teachers 
hitherto,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  greater  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  noticeable  in  the  children  is  not 
owing  in  part  to  the  increased  opportunity  of  hearing  lan- 
guage used,  so  that  much  may  have  been  gained  from  this 
form  of  lesson,  if  not  all  that  is  desirable. 

Many  of  the  masters  express  the  opinion,  that,  owing  to 
excess  of  oral  teaching,  the  children  have  lost  in  power  or 
inclination  to  depend  upon  themselves,  and  to  use  books  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  without  the  intervention  of  their 
teacher.  This  is  a  point  not  easily  proved,  but,  if  their  views 
are  correct,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  better  comprehension  of 
the  ends  to  be  attained  ma}'  lead  to  such  changes  in  the 
character  of  teaching  as  will  remedy  this  defect. 

Having  obtained  such  information  as  the  masters  could 
give,1  the  committee  requested  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
consider  the  present  Course  of  Study,  and  report  the  changes, 
if  any,  which  they  found  desirable  in  it.  The  Course  of  Study, 
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adopted  in  1878,  and  having  undergone  no  revision  since 
that  time,  differs  in  various  respects  from  the  course  in  actual 
use,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  recommend  certain  changes 
and  modifications  which  experience  has  proved  needful,  and  a 
greater  fulness  and  definiteness  of  detail  for  the  guidance  of 
teachers.  They  propose  that  less  time  be  devoted  to  draw- 
ing in  the  Primary  course,  and  that  changes,  which  they  have 
specified,  be  made  in  the  classification  of  studies  and  distribu- 
tion of  time  in  both  Primary  and  Grammar  courses.  With 
the  amendments  proposed,  it  is  hoped  to  meet  all  reasonable 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

In  order  that  these  changes  may  he  brought  before  the 
Board,  the  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  order 
appended  to  this  report. 

Passing  in  review  the  whole  mass  of  testimony  submitted, 
the  following  conclusions  have  been  reached:  — 

It  is  a  fact,  and  one  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  withdrawn 
from  them  before  graduating.  But  a  decided  majority  go 
through  the  four  lower  classes,  thus  obtaining  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  all  necessary  branches,  and  laying  a  thoroughly 
good  foundation  for  further  advance,  unless  they  neglect 
their  opportunities.  In  the  Primary  and  lower  half  of  the 
Grammar  course  they  are  taught  to  read  intelligently,  to 
write  easily  and  legibly,  to  acquire  sufficient  control  of 
language  to  express  their  thoughts,  orally  or  in  writing,  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  fluency  and  correctness,  to  spell 
fairly  well,  and  to  understand  and  perform  the  simpler  opera- 
tions of  arithmetic,  including  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  common  life,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  secure  the 
invaluable  training  in  accuracy  of  work  and  exactness  of 
reasoning  which  constitutes  the  special  value  of  mathe- 
matical studies. 
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Add  to  these  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  faculties  by 
habits  of  careful  observation,  and  the  power  of  thinking  and 
reasoning  accurately  on  the  testimony  brought  by  the  senses  ; 
some  knowledge  of  drawing,  which  is  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  all  industrial  education,  a  fair  degree  of  skill  with 
the  needle  for  the  girls,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the 
earth  on  which  we  live,  and  we  have  a  course  of  study 
which  does  not  seem  open  to  serious  criticism.  To  the 
addition  of  music,  which  affords  such  delight  to  the  children, 
is  so  great  a  help  to  the  teacher  in  the  matter  of  discipline 
and  maintenance  of  order  and  good  feeling,  and  is  so  valuable 
in  cultivating  accuracy  of  perception  and  exactness  and 
power  of  expression,  no  wise  educator  would  object. 

And  our  present  course  of  study  aims  at  introducing  these 
essential  studies,  one  by  one,  as  the  child  is  ready  for  them, 
from  the  first  months  of  the  Primary  School, — carrying 
them  systematically  and  symmetrically  through  to  the  close, 
so  that  wherever  a  break  maybe  made,  am]  the  child  with- 
drawn from  school,  the  work  done  shall  be  thorough  and 
valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  serve  as  a  firm,  strong  foun- 
dation for  whatever  opportunities  later  life  may  offer. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  all  our  pupils  show  satisfactory 
results  from  their  training  when  the}'  leave  the  schools,  at 
whatever  stage  ;  but  that  would  be  true  with  any  course  of 
study  ;  for  not  even  the  best  of  teachers  can  compel  the  activ- 
ity of  a  slow  brain  or  indolent  mind,  if  its  owner  will  not 
cooperate  with  him. 

A  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place  now  on  the  great 
gain  made  in  our  schools  recently  in  the  study  of  language, 
—  not  the  study  of  grammar  and  analysis,  which  belongs 
more  particularly  to  the  higher  classes,  but  that  training  in 
the  use  and  comprehension  of  words,  which  should  begin 
with  the  first  weeks  in  the  Primary  School  and  go  stead- 
ily on. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  study  of  their  own  tongue 
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has  received  the  attention  from  English-speaking  people  in 
their  schools  which  is  accorded  it  by  all  other  cultivated  na- 
tions. It  has  apparently  been  taken  for  granted  that,  as  our 
children  can  express  themselves  in  no  other  language,  they 
must  of  necessity,  use  English  well.  But  the  study  of  lan- 
guage, both  as  an  instrument  of  thought  and  a  means  of  ex- 
pression, is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  gain  made 
in  this  direction  during  the  past  years  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. The  enlarged  vocabulary,  the  clearer  perception 
of  the  force  and  meaning  of  words,  and  the  greater  power 
of  correct,  fluent,  and  sometimes  even  graceful  expression, 
are  very  satisfactory  ;  the  ability  to  think  keeping  pace  gen- 
erally with  the  power  of  expressing  thought. 

The  testimony  given  by  a  master  on  this  point,  quoted  from 
one  of  the  replies  sent  in,  may  not  be  uninteresting : 
"  Fourteen  years  ago  I  was  a  sub-master,  and  taught  the 
lowest  division  of  the  second  class.  I  had  occasion  a  few 
da}\s  ago  to  look  over  some  compositions  written  by  my  class 
at  that  time,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  not  as 
good  as  we  should  now  expect  from  classes  two  or  three 
grades  lower." 

With  regard  to  "the  average  age  of  graduates  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  late  years,"  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  not 
much  change  from  former  years.  It  is  less  in  some  schools, 
in  others  it  is  greater ;  owing  perhaps  partly  to  the  greater 
age  on  entrance  into  the  Primaries  in  those  districts,  — 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  detained  more  than  the 
proper  time  in  either  the  Primary  or  Grammar  course. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  committee  that 
the  tendency  of  the  semiannual  promotions  from  the  Primary 
to  the  Grammar  School  is  to  lenothen  the  time  of  the  Gram- 
mar-School  course,  particularly  in  those  schools  where  there 
is  apparently  a  great  reluctance  to  keeping  strictly  parallel 
classes  ;  where  with  two  second  classes  each  year,  there  has 
never  been  more  than  one  class  allowed  to  o-raduate. 
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Still,  on  the  whole,  the  increase  in  the  age  of  graduates  is 
very  slight. 

The  testimony  of  the  masters,  as  already  given,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  question  whether  the  graduates  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  are  "at  present  as  well"  (if  not  better) 
"  grounded  in  the  essential  and  practically  useful  studies  as 
were  the  graduates  of  earlier  years."  It  would  be  very 
helpful  in  deciding  this  point  if  we  could  compare  the 
written  "diploma  papers"  of  the  graduates  of  ten  and 
twenty  years  ago  with  those  of  last  year,  for  instance.  Un- 
fortunately, none  of  former  years  are  in  existence,  so  far 
as  known.  But  there  are  certain  valuable  papers  in  the 
school  archives,  namely,  the  answers  of  pupils  of  the  first 
class,  apparently  including  all  candidates  for  medals,  — 
since  diplomas  were  not  given  in  those  days, —  of  the  year 
L846.  The  contrast  between  these  papers  and  those  of  the 
present  date,  in  all  respects, — penmanship,  spelling,  ful- 
ness and  correctness  of  expression,  range  of  thought  and  ac- 
curacy of  results,  — is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous,  in 
view  of  the  statement  frequently  heard  from  those  whose  ex- 
perience is  supposed  to  make  them  competent  judges  in  such 
matters,  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  less  well  educated 
in  our  common  schools  than  those  of  that  period. 

While  the  standard  to  be  attained  in  the  essential  branches 
of  education  has  thus  risen,  it  is  not  found  that  time  is 
wasted  on  unnecessary  studies. 

There  is  nothing  which  the  Principals  of  our  schools  con- 
sider superfluous  in  the  present  course.  Many  of  them  rec- 
ommend a  different  distribution  of  time,  or  a  more  definite 
statement  of  what  is  intended  and  desired  in  certain  things  ; 
but  there  seems  no  occasion  for  any  radical  changes. 

Indeed,  the  gain  in  many  directions,  and  the  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  indicate  that  the 
present  system  is  an  advance  upon  that  of  former  years,  and 
that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.    Experience  has 
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shown  where  improvements  may  be  made,  and  more  experi- 
ence will  bring  more  light;  but,  by  gradual  modifications,  as 
they  are  seen  to  be  needed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  system 
of  education  will  continue  steadily  improving  without  the 
need  of  any  violent  changes  or  revolutions. 

The  expediency  of  introducing  text-books  in  Mental  Arith- 
metic and  Spelling,  as  recommended  by  many  of  the  masters, 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  this 
committee,  and  they  recommend  its  consideration  to  the 
Committee  on  Text-Books. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  submit  the  following  order. 

LUCIA  M.  PEABODY,  Chairman, 
JOHN  C.  CROWLEY, 
GEORGE  B.  HYDE, 
CHARLES  L.  FLINT, 
JAMES  C.  DAVIS. 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  requested  to 
revise  the  present  Course  of  Study,  taking  into  full  consid- 
eration the  opinions  expressed  by  the  masters  in  their  replies 
to  the  questions  addressed  to  them,  March  27th,  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  report  to  the  Board,  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations. 
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SUMMARY  OF  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  9  AND  10. 

Adams.  —  "  The  graduates  of  to-day  are  much  better  fitted  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life  than  the  graduates  of  earlier  years." 
They  "  read  better,  write  better,  compose  better,  know  more  of 
geography  and  drawing  than  they  did  twenty-five  years  ago.' 
Give  only  one  drawing-book  a  year  in  Grammar  and  Primary.  In 
the  Primary  Schools  cut  out  all  teaching  of  music  except  in  the 
scale  of  C,  and  give  the  time  to  practise  of  tones  and  intervals. 
A  little  less  arithmetic  and  more  spelling  in  the  Primary.  Less 
mathematical  and  astronomical  geography  in  the  Grammar.  Give 
less  time  to  English  history.    More  mental  arithmetic  and  spelling. 

Allston.  —  Graduates  better  grounded  now  than  at  the  time  of 
annexation.  In  the  Grammar  School  omit  plvysics,  and  apply 
oral  instruction  to  the  other  regular  lessons.  In  the  Primary,  re- 
duce oral  instruction,  and  devote  more  time  to  arithmetic  and  read- 
ing. 

Andrew.  —  "  Better  educated.  "  Pupils  "  have  a  better  com- 
mand of  their  knowledge,  and  can  express  themselves  with  greater 
ease  and  accuracy." 

Bennett.  —  As  well  grounded.  "Very  little  should  be  taken 
from  the  Course  of  Stud}",  unless  we  except  philosophy  and  some 
of  the  oral  instruction.  "  Strike  out  Metric  System  in  Primary 
schools. 

Bigelow.  —  In  the  main  as  well  prepared,  yet  the  change  in 
methods  of  teaching  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  establishing 
that  habit  of  thoughtfulness  which  obtained  a  few  }'ears  ago. 
Pupils  depend  too  much  on  the  teacher,  and  too  little  on  themselves. 
u  In  the  use  of  spoken  and  written  language,  and  in  the  ability  to 
express  thought,  there  has  been  a  decided  gain."  In  arithmetic 
we  just  about  hold  our  own.    "  The  methods  now  pursued  in  read- 
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ing,  writing,  spelling,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  music  meet  my 
cordial  approval.  "  Reduce  English  history  very  much  ;  in  fact, 
discontinue  it,  except  so  far  as  it  is  contemporary  with  and  inci- 
dental to  United  States  history. 

Bowditch.  —  Better  teaching  now  than  ten  years  ago  in  reading 
and  in  the  written  expression  of  thought.  Arithmetic,  geography, 
and  spelling  not  as  thoroughly  learned,  although  the  spelling  of 
the  simpler  words,  such  as  pupils  use  in  writing  and  talking,  has  im- 
proved. Too  much  dependence  on  the  teacher's  reiterated  expla- 
nations, and  too  little  on  the  pupil's  own  efforts.  In  the  Primary 
schools  there  should  be  more  learning  of  the  arithmetical  tables  by 
rote,  — more  drill  upon  the  repetition  of  the  multiplication  table, 
etc.    English  histoiy  should  be  reduced. 

Bowdoin.  —  Graduates  not  as  well  grounded  as  formed}*.  This 
is  owing  "  in  large  part  to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
character  of  the  population  in  the  district."  Less  oral  instruction 
as  set  lessons  upon  objects,  or  particular  subjects,  not  directly 
connected  with  their  regular  lessons,  and  more  mental  arithmetic. 
One  half  the  time  now  given  to  drawing  should  be  given  to  pen- 
manship. English  history  should  be  reduced  one  half.  A  spelling- 
book  for  upper  Primary  and  lower  Grammar  grades.  A  mental 
arithmetic  for  all  the  grammar  grades.  A  more  advanced  grammar 
than  the  one  now  in  use. 

Brimmer.  —  "  The  graduating  classes  are  more  thoroughly  and 
practically  taught  than  formerly,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
spelling."  A  spelling-book  needed.  Less  time  should  be  spent  in 
preparing  for  examination  in  history  and  geography,  and  more  in 
historical  and  geographical  reading.  Take  time  from  oral  instruc- 
tion, and  give  it  to  moral  and  physical  culture.  Pens  and  ink 
should  be  used  in  the  first  class  in  the  Primary  Schools.  Bad 
habits  formed  by  using  pencils. 

Bunker  Hill.  —  Pupils  read  at  sight  more  fluently  and  convey 
the  thought  more  accurately,  but  have  lost  in  elocutionary  power. 
Not  so  much  ground  covered,  but  for  all  practical  and  useful  pur- 
poses graduates  better  prepared  than  formerly  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, language,  and  composition.  No  difference  in  penmanship. 
In  arithmetic  slight  falling  off  in  quickness  and  accuracy.  Pupils 
not  so  well  grounded  in  free-hand  drawing.    In  geography  ami 
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United  States  history,  broader  views  of  subject,  but  less  definite. 
In  English  history,  more  time  given  to  subject ;  no  improvement ; 
poor  text-book. 

Would  not  abolish  any  branch  of  study  as  a  whole,  but  would 
cut  out  certain  topics,  and  simplify  examinations  somewhat  in 
arithmetic  and  geography.  Would  teach  design  only  to  pupils 
who  have  talent  for  it.  Would  abolish  written  examinations  in 
history.  Give  half  the  time  now  devoted  to  oral  instruction  to 
make  up  loss  which  incidental  moral  lessons  take  from  other 
branches. 

Central.  —  "  No,  they  are  decidedly  better  in  every  respect." 
In  Primary  Schools  reduce  the  work  in  number,  in  Grammar 
Schools  reduce  design,  English  history,  and  mathematical  geog- 
raphy. Add  multiplication  and  division  to  the  arithmetical 
work  of  the  sixth  class. 

Chapman. — They  have  more  knowledge,  but  do  not  work  as 
well.  More  of  the  work  is  done  for  the  pupils  than  by  the  pupils. 
Cut  out  a  large  portion  of  oral  instruction.  Omit  the  non-essentials 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  Supply  a  thoroughly  good 
mental  arithmetic  and  speller.  % 

Charles  Sumner.  —  A  marked  gain  in  writing,  music,  and  draw- 
ing. Also,  I  think  an  improvement  in  reading.  "In  spelling 
there  has  been  a  moderate  but  decided  lifting  up  of  the  whole 
school,  so  that  in  the  upper  classes  we  find  very  few  poor  spell- 
ers." "  I  cannot  say  that  the  ability  to  use  language  with  cor- 
rectness and  vigor  has  increased."  "  In  arithmetic  there  has  been 
a  great  loss."  Not  too  many  studies  are  attempted,  but  too  much 
time  is  spent  on  worthless  details.  History,  geography,  and  lan- 
guage should  be  largely  taught  in  connection  with  a  judicious 
course  of  reading. 

Comins.  —  They  are  better  grounded  than  former!}'.  In  arith- 
metic they  cannot  perform  as  difficult  problems  as  formerly,  but  are 
as  well  prepared  for  the  practical  work  of  life."  "In  the  use  of 
language  the}'  far  excel  those  of  earlier  years."  "  Not  as  well 
able  to  use  text-books  independently  of  the  teacher's  help  as  were 
pupils  some  years  ago."  Reduce  English  history  by  giving  a  list 
of  leading  topics.  Reduce  arithmetic  by  making  some  of  the 
topics  now  required  optional.  Make  the  study  of  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals  optional. 
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Dearborn.  —  "  Graduates  of  to-day  fall  below  those  often  years 
ago  in  their  ability  to  reason  ;  .  .  .  do  not  compare  favorably 
in  arithmetic  mental  or  written."  "  They  are  also  poorer  spellers." 
Reduce  oral  instruction. 

Dill  a  way.  —  They  are  as  well  grounded  in  the  essentials.  The 
strain  of  work  is  too  great.  Devote  less  time  to  the  theory  of 
music,  and  drop  book-keeping. 

Dorchester-Everett.  —  Graduates  seem  "  to  have  more  infor- 
mation and  less  power  and  disposition  to  use  their  minds."  Omit 
written  examination  in  English  history.  A  mental  arithmetic 
wanted. 

Dudley.  —  "Not  as  well  grounded  in  arithmetic  as  in  1870, 
principally  because  I  have  not  given  as  much  time  to  the  study,  and 
partly  because  [the  pupils]  depend  less  upon  themselves  than  in 
former  years."  Make  English  history  supplementary  reading,  and 
devote  the  time  so  gained  to  reading,  penmanship,  spelling,  grammar 
and  arithmetic.  Reduce  drawing.  Omit  copy-books  in  the  first- 
class  grammar.    Oral  instructions  should  be  made  less  formal. 

D wight.  —  Not  so  well  grounded  in  mental  arithmetic,  spelling, 
penmanship,  and  perhaps  reading.  "  Would  have*  the  time  al- 
lotted to  drawing,  oral  instruction,  and  supplementary  reading  re- 
vised with  great  care."  Too  great  a  portion  of  it  is  wasted.  "  A 
list  of  topics,  carefully  arranged  with  great  detail,  is  needed  to  guide 
the  teacher.  "  This  need  is  especially  great  in  the  matter  of  lan- 
guage. 

Eliot.  —  Upon  the  return  of  business  prosperity,  after  the  late 
depression,  the  older  boj's  in  this  district  left  school  in  large  num- 
bers to  seek  employment.  The  average  ability  of  the  graduates, 
and,  therefore,  their  average  standing,  has  deteriorated  during  the 
last  four  years,  on  this  account.  *'  Well  to  have  more  mental 
arithmetic  and  spelling,  to  omit  at  least  one-third  of  the  written 
arithmetic  and  two-thirds  of  the  English  history,  and  to  make 
drawing  optional  above  the  fifth  class." 

Emerson.  —  Graduates  as  well  grounded  except  in  arith- 
metic. They  are  not  now  as  well  prepared  to  solve  problems  re- 
quiring concentration  of  thought  and  reason.  Either  omit  physics 
or  confine  it  to  the  first  class.  Largely  reduce  oral  instruction. 
Perhaps   it  would  be  better  to  have  no  diploma  examination  in 
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English  history.  In  Primary  Schools  use  only  one  drawing-book 
in  the  first  class  and  simpler  forms  in  the  lower  classes  ;  read  music 
only  in  the  key  of  C. 

Everett.  —  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  thoroughness  with 
which  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  and  elocutionary  reading  are 
taught.  There  has  been  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  language.  In  Primary  Schools  reduce  drawing 
and  oral  instruction.  The  waste  of  time  incident  to  the  latter  should 
be  prevented,  until  a  graded  course  of  oral  instruction  can  be  pre- 
pared by  some  competent  person.  Limit  English  history  by  giving 
a  list  of  leading  topics. 

Franklin. —  "  Graduates  are  as  well  grounded  as  in  years  past, 
with  the  exception  of  a  marked  failure  in  spelling,  resulting,  in  my 
opinion,  from  a  lack  of  text-books;  and  in  those  topics  in  arith- 
metic which  require  reasoning.  "  No  studies  should  be  dropped 
from  the  course,  but  the  requirements  for  examination  should  be 
reduced  in  arithmetic  and  geography.  Reduce  oral  instruction  so 
as  to  confine  it  to  a  connection  with  other  branches. 

Frothingiiam.  —  In  ability  to  comprehend  and  perform  work  in 
arithmetic  not  as  well  grounded  as  in  former  years.  Would  have 
fewer  topics  in  arithmetic,  and  less  time  given  to  English  history. 
More  work  in  mental  arithmetic  needed  in  the  lower  classes. 

Gaston.  —  Better  grounded.  "A  portion  of  the  time  given  to 
drawing  in  the  Primary  Schools  would  be  better  emploj*ed  in  short- 
ening the  time  of  fitting  for  the  Grammar  Schools."  "The  time 
given  tospecial '  oral  instruction'  in  the  lowerclasses  in  the  Grammar 
School  could  be  more  profitably  given  to  preparing  those  who  must 
leave  school  at  an  early  age,  in  the  essential  branches. 

George  Putnam.  —  Question 9.    "No."    Question  10.  "No." 

Gibson.  —  Very  little  difference,  perhaps  less  inclination  to  wrestle 
with  difficulties.  More  instruction  in  United  States  histoiy  should 
be  given.  "Both  mental  arithmetic  and  the  spelling-book  ought 
to  be  restored  to  their  former  place." 

Hancock.  —  In  general  more  intelligent,  but  no  better  prepared 
in  the  essential  branches  for  the  duties  of  life.  Penmanship  has 
not  improved  ;  too  much  writing  on  slates  and  witli  lead-pencil. 
Not*  so  proficient  in  arithmetic.  They  spell  the  common  words 
which  the}-  use  in  the  daily  school- work  better,  but  their  vocabulaiy 
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is  smaller.  The}'  use  language  for  the  expression  of  thought  better 
than  formerly.  They  are  better  in  book-keeping  and  in  physics. 
Written  examinations  in  English  history  should  be  limited  to  the 
most  important  topics  ;  read  and  talk  about  the  subject.  Reduce 
sewing ;  reduce  drawing,  and  drop  geometrical  drawing.  Restore 
the  spelling-book  in  the  upper  classes,  and  the  text-book  in  mental 
or  oral  arithmetic  in  all  the  classes. 

Harris.  —  The}'  average  better  than  formerly.  No  increase  of 
power  to  reason  clearly  and  accurately.  Less  time  should  be  given 
to  geography,  and  more  to  book-keeping  ;  less  to  oral  instruction, 
and  more  to  study. 

Harvard.  — No  perceptible  difference  between  the  graduates  of 
to-day  and  former  years.  Would  add  to  rather  than  subtract  from 
the  studies  now  taught.  Would  begin  geometry  in  the  second 
grade,  and  grammar  and  algebra  in  the  first  grade.  In  the  Primary 
grades  would  confine  the  attention  of  the  child  to  units,  tens,  and 
hundreds.  The  tables  should  be  thoroughly  learned,  numberless 
concrete  illustrations^should  be  given,  but  no  slate-work  in  multi- 
plication, subtraction,  or  division.  Commercial  arithmetic,  so 
called,  and  problems  that  require,  for  their  solving,  a  knowledge 
of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  should  be  placed  in  the  High  School 
curriculum.  Grammar,  as  a  science,  should  have  no  place  in  the 
Grammar  School  course  ;  only  the  facts  of  language  should  be 
given.  Should  study  the  history  of  one's  own  country  only.  The 
larger  knowledge  should  be  got  by  reading.  Abridge  geography  in 
two  directions,  at  least :  physical  and  astronomical. 

Hillside.  —  As  well,  and,  perhaps,  better  grounded,  but  they  stay 
in  school  longer,  because  there  is  more  work  to  be  done.  Omit  sew- 
ing, and  give  the  time  to  arithmetic  and  geography.  Special  time 
ought  not  to  be  set  apart  for  oral  instruction.  English  history 
should,  be  only  a  reading  exercise  without  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  Primary  Schools  time  should  be  taken  from  oral 
instruction  and  given  to  arithmetic. 

Lawrence.  —  Not  as  well  grounded  in  arithmetic  and  in  technical 
grammar;  better  in  United  States  and  English  history  ;  in  prac- 
tical grammar  and  in  drawing ;  and  as  well  grounded  in  the  other 
studies.  Time  poorly  spent  in  oral  instruction  until  some  syllabus 
of  topics  can  be  prepared.  . 
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Lewis.  —  In  the  main  better  grounded.  Reduce  or  better  define 
the  work  in  history.  Reduce  written  arithmetic.  Reduce  geog- 
raphy, as  outlined  by  Miss  Crocker's  lessons,  and  drawing,  and  oral 
instruction.    A  spelling-book  and  a  mental  arithmetic  needed. 

Lincoln. — Knowledge  is  much  more  thorough.  They  excel  in 
the  use  of  language,  have  a  better  handwriting,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  geography,  book-keeping,  and  practical  arithmetic. 
Add  an  examination  in  physics  and  one  in  physiology. 

Lowell.  —  "  The  pupils  of  to-day  are  vastly  better  taught  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  a  result  oj"  improved  methods  in  training 
children,  which  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  acquainted  with  our 
schools."  "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  time  of  our  pupils  is 
devoted  to  minor  and  unnecessary  branches  of  education,  if  the 
course  of  study  be  properly  administered."  A  printed  outline  of  all 
the  main  subjects  to  be  taught  is  needed  also,  and  a  carefully  pre- 
pared guide  for  oral  teaching.  There  is  need  too  of  a  text-book  in 
geography,  the  study  of  which  will  carry  out  the  course  of  study, 
and  a  text-book  in  language.  "  History  should  not  be  studied  in 
a  way  to  prepare  pupils  to  be  examined  in  writing  at  the  end  of  a 
whole  3'ear's  work.  In  Primary  Schools  the  lessons  on  form,  color, 
objects,  drawing,  music,  story-telling,  plants,  and  animals  are 
valuable,  "  and  not  one  of  them  can  be  omitted  without  harm."  In 
the  Grammar  School  what  comes  under  "oral  instruction"  should 
remain  and  be  improved.  The  amount  of  arithmetic  taught  should 
not  be  diminished.  "  Drawing  and  music  should  have  more  time 
rather  than  less."  "  Physics  and  physiology  are  among  the  most 
essential  [studies]  if  properly  presented." 

Lyman.  —  u  In  the  essential  and  important  branches  scholars  are 
not  as  well  grounded  as  in  earlier  years."  w  My  Primary  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  too  much  is  required  in  their  schools  in  music, 
drawing,  oral  instruction,  and  language  lessons.  They  would  like 
to  give  more  time  to  reading,  spelling,  and  the  mathematical  tables. 
I  think  they  are  rigtit." 

Mather.  — ■  From  limited  experience  unable  reply  to  question  No. 
9.  Some  of  the  oral  instruction  should  be  omitted,  and  the  time 
given  to  arithmetic  and  reading.  Leave  a  measure  of  discretionary 
power  over  the  course  of  stud}'  in  the  hands  of  the  master  of  each 
school. 
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Minot.  —  As  well  grounded.  Reduce  still  further  the  course  of 
study  in  arithmetic  by  omitting  certain  topics,  and  devote  the  time 
gained  to  drilling  for  quick  work  and  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty. 

Mr.  Vernon.  —  Not  as  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  but  better 
in  language,  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  music.  Require 
more  home  study,  and  thus  gain  time  for  mental  arithmetic. 

NORCROSS.  —  "  Yes."  They  are  44  not  so  well  grounded  in 
arithmetic,  reading,  and  spelling.  "  Cause,  want  of  drill.  44  The 
time  now  given  to  United  States  history  is  all  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  both  United  States  and  English.  Too  much  detail  is 
attempted. 

Phillips.  — As  well  grounded.  "  If  it  be  true,  as  some  allege, 
that  the  graduates  of  earlier  years  could  obtain  a  larger  percentage 
in  spelling  difficult  English  words,  were  somewhat  more  accurate 
in  the  mechanical  operations  of  arithmetic,  or  could  k  parse  any- 
thing in  the  reading-book,'  these  things  were  the  result  of  persist- 
ent and  laborious  drill,  for  which  the  narrow  course  of  study  left 
abundant  time,  and  they  could  only  be  maintained  in  the  same  way. 
They  did  not  represent  any  increase  of  mental  power,  and  were  not 
worth  the  time  and  labor  spent  upon  them.  "  From  the  Primary 
Schools  throw  out  the  Metric  system  and  the  writing  of  different 
scales  of  music.    Also  diminish  the  drawing. 

Prescott.  —  Not  as  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  in  the  other 
studies  as  well  grounded.  More  time  is  needed  for  arithmetic  and 
composition,  and  this  time  might  be  taken  from  oral  instruction. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  subjects  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  oral  instruction  should  be  regarded  as  suggestions,  not  as  re- 
quirements. 

Prince.  —  In  arithmetic  and  in  spelling  there  is  a  falling  off. 
Approve,  however,  of  the  present  plan  for  teaching  spelling. 
There  is  improvement  in  the  use  of  language, —  in  the  ability  to 
express  thought.  A  gain  in  intelligent  reading  in  the  lower  classes, 
but  more  phonetic  drill  is  needed.  Penmanship  worse.  Drawing 
better  and  is  now  all  that  could  be  desired.  Give  the  oral  instruc- 
tion to  other  branches,  till  they  are  better  taught.  Omit  written 
examinations  in  histoiy,  and  have  more  reading  of  history  to  de- 
velop a  taste  for  it.  Diminish  the  time  given  to  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  require  less  work,  —  especially  in  musical  theory. 
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Quinct.  —  If  the  question  were  limited  to  this  district  should 
say  that  the  graduates  of  former  years  were  better  grounded.  The 
character  of  the  population  has  greatly  changed.  But,  taking  the 
whole  city,  there  never  was  a  time,  when,  in  my  opinion,  better 
teaching  was  done  and  better  scholars  graduated.  There  are  no 
studies  which  seem  to  me  unessential.  English  history  should, 
perhaps,  be  reduced  in  some  schools.  Drawing,  being  thoroughly 
practical,  should  not,  I  think,  be  reduced. 

Rice.  — There  are  no  results  which  afford  a  reliable  basis  of 
comparison.  "  It  is,  however,  my  firm  conviction,  that  1113*  pupils 
of  ten  3-ears  ago  read  better,  spelled  better,  and  wrote  better  than 
now :  that  they  were  more  thorough  in  arithmetic  and  United 
States  history  than  now  ;  that  the}'  knew  more  facts  of  political 
geography,  but  less  of  general  principles  and  physical  geography.  " 
44  The  change  in  geography  has  been  for  the  better.  "  Reduce  the 
ground  gone  over  in  arithmetic  by  omitting  certain  topics.  This 
matter  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  teachers,  but  ordered 
by  the  School  Board.  The  Primary  geography  should  be  dropped 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes,  and  a  list  of  topics  substituted.  The 
course  of  stud}' lacks  definiteness  ;  no  two  principles  interpret  it 
alike  ;  the  children  going  from  one  school  to  another  suffer. 

Sherwin.  —  On  the  whole,  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
former  years.  k'  The  time  of  a  majority  of  our  pupils  is  well  em- 
ployed. "  ''A  considerable  number,  whose  attendance  is  irregular 
and  brief,  might,  perhaps,  devote  their  time  chiefly  to  the  three 
R's.  " 

Shurtleff.  — There  has  been  great  improvement  in  sewing,  mu- 
sic, book-keeping,  penmanship,  and  a  knowledge  of  hygienic  laws. 
Present  arrangement  of  study  good  enough.  Teach  physics  through 
a  reading-book,  and  in  other  branches  of  science  the  instruction 
would  come  better  through  reading-books,  that  something  may  be 
done  in  these  things,  and  more  time  devoted  to  the  fundamental. 

Stoughtox.  —  Better  grounded  in  all  branches,  except  mental 
arithmetic.  Drop  natural  philosophy  from  second  and  third  classes, 
and  give  the  time  to  mental  arithmetic.  Reduce  drawing  in  the 
Grammar  school  to  one  hour,  and  give  the  half-hour  thus  saved  to 
a  spelling-book. 

Tilestox.  —  Fully  as  well  grounded,  if  not  better,  than  when  I 
first  knew  this  school. 
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Warren.  —  "  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  had  opportunities  for 
observation  that  would  justify  an}-  reply  of  a  very  decided  character 
to  this  question." 

Wells.  —  "Having  had  less  than  one  year's  experience  as 
Principal  .  .  .  ni}'  opinion  upon  No.  9  would  be  of  little  value." 
In  Primary  Schools  would  leave  out  the  Metric  sj^stem,  and  reserve 
multiplication  and  division  for  sixth-class  Grammar,  also  simplify 
oral  instruction.  In  Grammar  Schools  would  leave  physics  for  first 
class,  and  there,  if  at  all,  in  a  very  elementary  manner.  Less  time 
in  drawing  ;  books  too  difficult. 

Winthrop.  —  The  radical  change  in  the  population  comprising 
this  district  renders  its  impossible  for  me  to  institute  a  just  com- 
parison between  the  classes  of  a  former  period  and  the  present 
time  ;  but  if  the  graduates  are  not  so  well  grounded  as  formerly  in 
the  essential  studies,  it  may  arise  from  the  fact,  that,  before  the 
introduction  of  the  present  system,  an  examination  in  English  his- 
tory, book-keeping,  drawing,  music,  and  composition  was  not 
required  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  and,  consequently,  in 
man}-  of  the  schools  very  little,  if  any,  time  was  devoted  to  these 
branches.  The  many  subjects  of  stud}*,  and  the  hurry  attendant 
upon  such  a  course,  prevent  the  proper  digestion  of  the  information 
acquired.  I  would  suggest  somewhat  different  courses  of  study 
for  boys  and  girls,  respectively ;  also,  a  different  course  for  those 
who  are  obliged  to  leave  the  Grammar  School  early. 
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REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
No.  39  Arch  Street. 
1  883. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  May  8,  1883. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Supplies  have  leave  to 
report  in  print,  and  that  five  hundred  copies  of  the  report  be 
printed. 

Attest : 

Phineas  Bates,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  Committee  on  Supplies,  in  compliance  with  the  Rales 
of  the  Board,  submit  their  fifth  annual  report,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1882-83. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Ill  September,  1879,  a  radical  change  in  the  manner  of 
furnishing  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  with  the  text- 
books and  other  materials  needed  by  them  for  school-work, 
went  into  effect.  The  committee,  in  consultation  with  the 
proper  authorities,  had  endeavored  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment which  would  better  protect  the  interests  of  the  city, 
and  at  the  same  time  conform  to  the  General  Statutes  on 
the  subject.  After  a  great  deal  of  labor  a  plan  was  cleci'led 
upon  which  received  the  approval  of  the  Board ;  and, 
although  grave  doubts  existed  in  the  minds  of  many,  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  that  the  change  proposed  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years 
justifies  the  belief  which  this  committee  holds,  that  the  pres- 
ent plan  has  been  a  greater  success  financially,  than  even 
the  original  advocates  of  the  change  anticipated.  Under  the 
present  system  very  few  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
children's  books  escape  such  payment ;  and  a  perusal  of  this 
report  Avill  show  the  advantage  to  the  city  of  its  operation, 
as  compared  with  the  former  method  of  loaning  books  to  all 
pupils  who  would  not  otherwise  procure  them. 

When  the  change  was  inaugurated,  in  July,  1879,  tin4 
instructors  generally  did  not  look  upon  it  with  much  favor, 
as  the  details  seemed  complicated  ;  but,  as  the  workings  of 
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the  plan  were  better  understood,  and  the  successful  financial 
result  became  evident,  it  met  with  their  approval,  and  is 
now  believed  by  the  committee  to  be  preferred  by  the  in- 
structors, to  a  return  to  the  former  method.  Under  the  law, 
as  it  now  stands,  and  in  absence  of  any  action  being  taken 
by  the  City  Council,  the  present  system  of  furnishing  sup- 
plies is  the  only  legal  one  which  the  School  Committee  can 
authorize. 

The  plan  now  in  operation,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows  : 
A  pupil  enters  school,  or  is  promoted,  and  is  furnished  by 
his  teacher  with  a  "  B  "  blank,  informing  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian that  lie  is  in  need  of  certain  books  and  materials,  with  the 
prices  of  the  same,  with  the  request  that  if  the  money  be 
sent  ,  the  books  will  be  furnished  at  onee.  If  the  pupil  fails 
to  supply  himself  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  instructor 
then  makes  out  a  "C"  blank  certifying  to  that  fact,  and 
notifies  the  committee  that  he  has  been  provided  with  the 
books  and  materials  indicated,  according  to  law.  The  asses- 
sors are  then  furnished  with  bills  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  this  Committee  against  the  parents  or  guardians  of  pupils 
supplied  on  rf  C  "  blanks,  after  which  the  responsibility  of  this 
Committee  ceases.  The  law  provides  that  the  indebtedness 
for  books,  etc.,  furnished  in  this  way,  shall  be  referred  to 
the  assessors  to  remit  or  to  collect  (as  tax),  wholly  or  in 
part,  as  in  their  judgment  the  ability  of  the  debtor  warrants.  . 
The  experience  of  the  past  three  years  has  shown  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  assessors,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  collect 
more  than  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  these 
charges.  Some  are  assessed  in  full,  others  only  in  part, 
and  the  remainder  not  at  all,  the  parents  being  financially 
unable  to  meet  the  requirement.  And  experience  has  further 
proved  that,  out  of  the  15  per  cent,  above  mentioned,  less 
than  half  that  amount  has  been  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 

It  is  evident  that  nearly  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
children's  books  do  so  at  the  first  request  to  provide  them, 
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and  upon  this  fact  rests  principally  the  success  of  the  present 
plan.  If  a  much  larger  number  than  at  present  should  elect 
to  have  their  children  supplied  with  books  and  materials  by 
the  city,  the  payment  for  the  same  to  be  collected  through 
the  machinery  of  the  assessors,  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
present  system  would  depend  largely  upon  the  care  given  to 
the  work  by  the  assessors,  who,  by  law,  are  the  judges  of 
who  should  or  who  should  not  be  required  to  pay.  While,  un- 
doubtedly, many  of  the  assessors  give  considerable  time  to 
this  work,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  consider  the 
amounts  involved  so  small  as  to  recpiire  but  little  attention 
on  that  account. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  State  Legislature  reported  a  bill  in  the  Senate,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  compel  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  furnish  text-books  to  be  loaned  to  the 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  The  principal  argument  in 
favor  of  the  bill  was  that  some  of  the  cities  in  the  State  had 
adopted  that  method,  and  the  expense  per  pupil  appeared 
small.  After  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  a  third  reading,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  School  Board  interested  himself  in 
presenting  the  estimated  results  that  would  accrue  to  the 
City  of  Boston  if  the  bill  became  a  law.  The  figures  pre- 
sented largely  aided  in  defeating  the  measure.  The  results 
of  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  necessitate  a  very  large 
outlay  in  this  city  the  first  year,  as,  some  few  years  ago,  a 
carefully  prepared  estimate  placed  the  cost  of  a  complete 
outfit  of  books  and  stationery  required  for  pupils'  use  for  the 
first  year  at  $128,066.05.  After  the  first  year  the  annual 
expense  would  depend  largely  upon  the  length  of  time  a 
book  would  last,  and  the  care  given  to  the  work  of  distribut- 
ing and  preserving  them.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  the  same  attention  were  paid  to  the  system  of  loaning 
books  as  is  given  to  the  plan  now  in  operation,  the  cost  to 
the  city  after  the  first  year  would  not  be  very  large.  Of 
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course,  under  the  plan  of  loaning  books,  the  money  now 
received  for  writing  and  drawing  books  and  stationery, 
amounting  to  about  $18,000  per  annum,  would  be  lost  to  the 
city,  as  these  articles  could  not  very  well  be  loaned.  It  is 
expensive  for  the  city  to  make  changes  in  text-books  ;  but 
that  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  additional  cost  involved 
in  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  supplying  them.  Your 
committee  are  in  favor  of  the  present  system  as  long  as  the 
results  produced  are  satisfactory  ;  and,  although  perhaps  none 
other  would  entail  so  much  labor,  the  results  obtained  warrant 
its  continuance. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  desire  to  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  the  principals  and  subordinate  teachers 
for  their  aid  in  looking  after  the  details  of  the  plan,  and  their 
care  and  management  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  city. 

During  the  past  year  the  expense  for  fitting  up  rooms 
newly  occupied  was  greater  than  usual,  as  a  comparatively 
large  number  of  rooms  in  various  parts  *of  the  city  were 
opened  for  permanent  or  temporary  occupancy,  and  were 
furnished  with  the  necessary  materials. 

The  introduction  of  "  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Diction- 
ary "  into  the  third  class  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the 
introduction  and  change  of  some  other  books,  caused  an  out- 
lay of  between  $3,000  and  $4,000,  which  was  not  anticipated 
when  the  estimate  for  that  purpose  was  prepared  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  this  additional  ex- 
pense, your  committee  was  able  to  keep  within  the  estimate 
requested  for  books. 

The  cost  this  year  for  philosophical  apparatus  shows  a. 
gratifying  reduction  from  that  of  former  years,  and  this 
committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  expense  for 
this  item  ought  to  be  much  less  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  By  inquiring  of  the  principals  it  can  readily  be 
learned  that  about  one  half  of  the  expense  for  the  philosophical 
apparatus  in  our  schools  might  have  been  avoided,  many  of  the 
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instruments  seldom  being  put  to  use,  and  in  some  instances 
simply  rusting  away  in  their  cases.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
schools  have  reaped  compensatory  benefit  from  this  revolu- 
tion that  was  made  in  the  expensive  outfit  under  this  head. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  Committee  on  Text-Books  presented,  during  the  year, 
two  reports  on  this  subject  (School  Documents  Nos.  10  and 
11*,  1882) ,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  first  docu- 
ment gives  a  list  for  permanent  supply,  and  the  later  one  a 
long  list  of  books  for  a  circulating  library  plan  for  the  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools.  The  circulating  plan  proposed,  and 
to  some  extent  in  operation,  is,  for  the  principal  to  make  a 
requisition  on  the  Committee  on  Supplies  for  a  set  of  not  more 
than  sixty  copies  of  a  certain  book.  This  committee,  after 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books,  purchases 
the  books  and  sends  them  to  the  school,  where  they  remain 
a  limited  .time,  and  are  then  returned  to  Mason  street,  to 
await  a  call  from  another  school.  The  books  recommended 
for  use  in  the  Grammar  Schools  serve  the  purpose  of  addi- 
tional information  in  some  of  the  studies,  while  others  tend 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Some  three  years 
ago  a  large  amount  of  money  was  expended  for  supplement- 
ary reading,  and  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  matter  was 
overdone.  At  that  time  the  intention  was  to  furnish  a  large 
number  respectively  of  a  few  different  works  ;  but  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  a  smaller  number  of  each,  and  a  greater 
variety,  would  have  been  better.  Of  these  books,  purchased 
a  few  years  ago,  a  considerable  number  is  still  on  hand,  for 
which  there  is  no  demand,  as  the  schools  are  already  well 
supplied.  The  desire  for  good  and  wholesome  reading  in  aid 
of  school-work  is  apparently  increasing,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  object, 
$2,000,  will  be  required  during  the  coming  year. 
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C<  >NTKACT. 

The  following  order  was  passed  by  the  School  Board, 
April  8,  1879  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Supplies  be  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  employ  such  additional  assistants  in  the  supply  department 
as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  for  fur- 
nishing books  and  other  supplies  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  or 
to  contract,  if  they  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so,  with  any  reliable  person 
or  persons,  on  such  terms  and  for  such  length  of  time  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  for  doing  all  the  work  required  in  carrying  out  said 
plan. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority-  thus  granted,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  entered  into  a  contract  July  1,  1879,  with 
Mr.  George  A.  Smith  (at  that  time  Secretary  and  Auditing  Clerk 
of  the  School  Board),  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  he  was  to  perform,  under 
the  title  of  Supply  Agent,  certain  work  in  connection  with 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  for  furnishing  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools  with  text-books  and  other  materials  required 
by  them  for  school-work.  The  contract  was  made  for  five 
years,  and  will  terminate  July  1,  of  next  year. 

Although  the  action  of  the  committee  received  unfavorable 
comment,  the  character  and  business  experience  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  composed  the  committee  at  that  time  were  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  they  acted  in  good  faith,  and  advo- 
cated what  they  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
city.  The  fact  that  they  inaugurated  a  plan  which  has  been 
the  means  of  reducing  school  expenses  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  within  a  space  of  four  years, 
should  certainly7  entitle  them  to  some  credit  from  those  who 
pay  the  city's  taxes. 

The  original  plan,  upon  which  the  terms  of  the  contract  were 
based,  required  from  the  Supply  Agent  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  labor ;  but,  after  the  experience  of  the  first  year,  was 
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modified,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  City  Solicitor,  to 
meet  some  legal  objections.  The  modified  plan,  while  it  re- 
quires less  clerical  labor,  necessitates  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  collectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  the 
money  from  the  pupils  at  the  various  school-houses  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  September  term.  The  Supply  Agent 
has  paid  the  salaries  of  such  collectors  during  the  past  three 
years,  amounting  to  about  $500  per  annum,  as  an  offset  to  the 
work  from  which  he  was  relieved. 

Of  the  $42,937.82  collected  by  the  Auditing  Clerk  during 
the  year,  $33,083.16  was  received  from  the  collectors  above 
mentioned  and  from  the  principals,  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  term,  and  the  balance,  $9,854.66,  at  intervals 
since  that  time. 

This  committee  believes  that,  when  the  contract  expires, 
the  method  and  work  of  providing  and  furnishing  books  and 
materials  for  school  purposes  can  be  simplified,  and  executed 
in  a  manner  at  least  as  satisfactory  and  successful  as  the  pres- 
ent, and  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  city  is  now  paying. 


TARIFF  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  committee  last  year  continued  the  plan  of  furnishing 
to  Grammar  and  High  Schools  the  amount  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles required  for  use,  asked  for  by  the  principals  in  their 
estimates  for  the  year's  supply,  provided  that  the  amount 
desired  did  not  exceed  the  average  more  than  25  per  cent. 

The  Primary  Schools  are  supplied  in  accordance  with  the 
following  tariff  fixed  by  the  committee. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Slate  Pencils,  Lead  Pencils,  Rubber,  and  Paper,  as  wanted. 
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1  Quire  Letter. 
|  Ream  Note. 
10  Government  Envelopes. 

2  Packages  Envelopes,  note  size. 
I  small  bottle  Mucilage. 


TEA.CHEHS. 

2  pieces  Rubber. 
6  Common  Lead  Pencils. 

3  Penholders. 

1  gross  Pens  to  each  10  teachers. 
1  qt. -bottle  Ink  to  each  building. 


SCHOOLS. 

Chalk  3  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Slates  20  to  each  100  pupils. 

Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record- Books,  Charts,  Blackboard  Erasers,  etc., 
as  voted  by  the  committee. 

The  following  tariffs  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  show 
the  greatest  amount  allowed,  being  the  average  of  the  prin- 
cipals' estimates,  with  the  addition  of  25  per  cent:  — 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 


Examination  Paper 
Letter  Paper 
Note  Paper 
Composition  Books 
Pens  . 
Penholders 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber 
Drawing  Paper  for  Maps, 
Blank  Books  for  Spelling 
Blotters 
Slate  Pencils 


etc. 


2h  reams  -to  each  100  pupils. 

3£  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

29  quires  to  each  100  pupils. 

2£  to  each  pupil. 

10  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

1|  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

2£  to  each  pupil. 

2h  to  each  pupil. 

2£  pieces  to  each  pupil. 

2  reams  to  each  300  pupils. 

130  to  each  100  pupils. 

2  to  each  pupil. 

8  to  each  pupil. 


TEACHERS. 

Text-Books,  each  book  used     .       .       2  copies  to  each  teacher. 


Letter  Paper 
Note  Paper 
Envelopes,  note  size 
Penholders 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 


3  quires  to  each  teacher. 
5  quires  to  each  teacher. 

2  packages  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 

4  to  each  teacher. 
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Rubber  2  pieces  to  each  teacher. 

Pens  1^  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 

Mucilage  1  small  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

Blotters  1  package  to  each  teacher. 

Each  principal  equivalent  to  2  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ink  . 
Chalk 

Blackboard  Erasers 
Slates 

Recitation  Cards 
Mucilage  . 

Government  Envelopes 
Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record-Books 


3  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 
5  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
13  to  each  100  pupils. 
30  to  each  100  pupils. 
200  to  each  100  pupils. 
1  quart  to  each  building. 
100  to  each  building. 
Apparatus,  Drawing  Instruments, 


Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 


Examination  Paper 
Letter  Paper 
Note  Paper 
Composition  Books 
Pens  . 
Penholders 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber 
Blotters 


Text-Books,  each  book  used 
Letter  Paper 
Note  Paper 
Envelopes  . 
Pens  . 
Mucilage  . 
Blotters 
Penholders 
Drawing  Pencils 
Common  Pencils 
Rubber 


16  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
12  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
4£  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 
5  to  each  pupil. 
10  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 
1|  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

3  to  each  pupil. 

4  to  each  pupil. 

2h  pieces  to  each  pupil. 
3  to  each  pupil. 


TEACHERS. 


2  copies  to  each  teacher. 

3  quires  to  each  teacher. 
5  quires  to  each  teacher. 

4  packages  to  each  teacher. 

2  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 

1  small  bottle  to  each  teacher. 
1  package  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 
3  to  each  teacher. 

5  to  each  teacher. 

3  pieces  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 
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SCHOOLS. 

Ink  5  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

Chalk        ......       10  boxes  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blackboard  Erasers  .       .       .       .       15  to  each  100  pupils. 

Recitation  Cards       ....       300  to  each  100  pupils. 

Mucilage  1  quart  to  each  building. 

Government  Envelopes     .       .       .       125  to  each  building. 
Inkstands  and  Racks,  Record-Books,  Apparatus,  Drawing  Instruments, 
Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 

Some  exceptional  cases  occurred  during  the  year,  where 
instructors  presented  good  reasons  why  additional  supplies 
were  needed  in  addition  to  those  allowed  by  the  tariff,  and 
the  same  were  granted. 


PIANOS. 

The  tuning  of  pianos  in  the  public  schools  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  during  the  last  six  years 
by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Every  three  months 
a  report  has  been  made,  stating  the  condition  of  the  pianos, 
the  makers'  names,  and  the  schools  in  which  the  pianos  are 
placed,  and  suggesting  at  the  same  time  any  repairs  that 
should  be  made.  The  contract  with  the  Perkins  Institution 
expired  May  1,  and  a  new  contract  for  one  year  from  May  1, 
1883,  has  been  made  with  that  institution,  on  the  same  terms 
as  for  preceding  years. 


Pianos 

Grand  Pianos  ...  48 
Square  Pianos     ...  84 

Total        .       .  .132 

Chickering  .  .  .  .107 
Hallett  &  Davis  ...  10 

Miller  11 

Brackett     ....  3 


on  Hand. 

Hallett  &  Cumston     .       .  1 

Total        .       .  .132 

Condition. 

Good  70 

Fair  49 

Poor    .       .       . •     .       .  13 

Total        .       .  .132 
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During  the  year  three  grand  pianos  (Chickering  &  Sons) 
were  purchased  for  use  in  the  Emerson,  Franklin,  and 
George  Putnam  Schools.  Owing  to  the  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  piano-forte  makers  to  secure  the  order,  these  instru- 
ments were  purchased  at  the  very  reasonable  price  of  $750 
cash  and  the  two  old  pianos  from  the  Emerson  and  Franklin 
Schools. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

The  amount  asked  for  under  the  rules,  in  February,  1882, 
for  expenditures  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies,  was  $173,700,  which  amount  was  granted  by  the 
City  Council,  and  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  committee.  The  gross  expenditures 
amounted  to  $151,791.02.  During  the  year  there  has  been 
received  by  your  committee  $-42,937.82  for  books  and  mate- 
rials sold,  which  was  paid  to  the  City  Collector,  who,  in 
addition,  collected  $1,131.78  on  tax-bills,  making  a  total  of 
$44,069.60  received  by  the  City  Treasurer,  and  by  him 
credited  as  income  on  account  of  school  expenses.  Deduct- 
ing the  income  received  from  the  amount  expended,  it  leaves 
the  net  expenditure  $107,721.42,  for  purposes  under  the 
direction  of  this  committee,  —  an  increase  over  that  of  the 
previous  year  of  $5,339.92.  Your  committee  estimated  that 
the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  books  and  supplies 
would  amount  to  $32,000,  but  it  exceeded  that  sum  by 
$12,069.60. 

The  expenditures  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water,  over  which  your 
committee  has  very  little  control,  are  apparently  the  only 
items  which  do  not  show  a  reduction  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years.  On  the  contrary,  the  increase  in  these  items 
is  very  marked,  as  in  1879-80 — three  years  ago  —  the  cost  of 
these  items  amounted  to  $40,920.22,  and  for  the  past  year  to 
$60,863.11,  —  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

The  past  winter  was  a  severe  one,  and  much  more  than  the 
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usual  quantity  of  coal  was  required.  The  City  Council  con- 
tracted for  the  coal  at  the  rate  of  $5.65  per  ton,  which  was 
fifteen  cents  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
consumed  during  the  year  was  9,1G5  tons,  —  an  increase,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  about  700  tons.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  that  the  improved  methods  of  beating  and 
ventilating  the  school-houses  have  as  yet  produced  any 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

During  the  year  the  Water  Department  has  placed  a  large 
number  of  meters  in  the  school-houses,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  all  the  High  and  Grammar  School  buildings,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  and  many  of  the  Primary  buildings,  are 
provided  with  them. 

The  reason  assigned  for  their  use  is  to  prevent  the  water 
from  being  wasted.  The  meters  were  attached  without  any 
notice  to  your  committee,  the  first  intimation  of  their  adop- 
tion having  been  the  presentation  of  the  bills  for  the  water 
used.  The  cost  for  this  item  during  the  present  year  will 
largely  exceed  the  amount  estimated,  for  which  increase, 
under  the  circumstances,  your  committee  cannot  be  held 
responsible.  While  some  of  the  school-houses  are  so 
arranged  as  to  require  a  very  large  quantity  of  water, 
costing  by  meter  rates  in  some  instances  over  $300  per 
annum  each,  in  other  school-houses,  where  meters  have  been 
attached,  the  income  to  the  city  for  the  water  consumed  will 
probably  be  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  meters. 

The  janitors  of  the  school-houses  have  charge  of  the  use 
of  fuel,  gas,  and  water  ;  and,  whenever  any  waste  or  misuse  is 
apparent,  inquiry  is  made  into  the  matter,  and  the  janitor  cau- 
tioned to  be  more  careful  in  future. 

The  annual  festival  is  under  the  charge  of  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  in  April  of  each  year.  They  have  the 
entire  control  of  all  expenditures  for  that  purpose  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  appropriated.  The  cost  for  the  festival 
the  past  year  amounted  to  $1,907.34. 
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The  taking  of  the  School  Census  is  required  by  law,  and 
the  expense  of  the  same  for  the  past  year  was  $905. 

The  amount  paid  the  Supply  Agent  during  the  year,  as  per 
contract,  for  the  purchasing  and  delivering  of  supplies,  was 
$12,000. 

The  contract  for  the  tuning  and  care  of  the  pianos  cost,  for 
the  past  year,  $1,200. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  items,  nearly  the  entire 
expense  for  printing  is  incurred  by  the  committee  simply 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Board  that  certain  documents 
be  printed. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  have  only  a  nominal  control  of  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  net  expenditure  that  comes  under  the  depart- 
ment of  supplies. 

The  total  cost  of  books  and  materials  furnished  pupils 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $62,744.47,  to  which  the  city 
added  10  per  cent,  for  expenses,  making  $69,018.92.  The 
publishers  of  books  introduced  during  the  year  allowed 
special  discounts  on  the  first  purchases  to  the  amount  of 
$1,092.50;  and,  in  addition,  your  committee  furnished 
second-hand  books,  which  had  accumulated  in  the  school- 
houses,  to  pupils  on  "C"  blanks,  to  the  value  of  $1,172.95, — 
making  an  aggregate  amount  charged  to  the  pupils  for  books 
and  materials  of  $71,284.37.  Of  this  amount,  $42,147.40 
was  received  from  the  pupils  in  the  day  schools,  and  $790.42 
from  pupils  in  the  evening  schools,  making  a  total  of  $42,- 
937.82  received  in  cash  from  the  sale  of  supplies.  The 
bills  for  the  remaining  amount,  $28,346.55,  were  sent  to  the 
assessors,  for  them  to  decide  what  proportion  should  be 
placed  on  the  tax-bills.  The  sums  to  be  thus  collected  will 
not  be  credited  until  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 
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The  cash  received  from  the  various  schools  during  the  year 
for  books  and  materials  sold  pupils,  and  the  income  collected 
on  tax-bills,  was  as  follows  :  — 


Girls'  High   $2,614  96  ! 

Latin   2,266  45 

English  High     ....  2,178  72 

Girls'  Latin   807  52 

Koxbury  High    ...    .  796  64 

Chariestown  High  ...  613  43 

East  Boston  High    ...  465  07 

Dorchester  High     .    .    .  338  24 

West  Roxbury  High    .    .  309  06 

Brighton  High    ....  201  33 

Everett   1,024  76 

Lewis   951  92 

Dorchester-Everett.    .    .  867  30 

Rice   857  81 

Franklin   837  29 

Prince   825  51 

Chapman   810  65 

Dearborn   798  25 

Dwight   794  65 

Warren   736  44 

S  her  win   708  79 

Comins   692  92 

Lincoln   655  23 

Bunker  Hill   612  91 

Winthrop   611  16 

Phillips   608  47 

Emerson   595  39 

Brimmer   590  73 

Dudley   551  27 

Lowell   527  33 


Am't  carried  forward,   825,250  20 


Am't  brought  forward,  S25,250  20 


Gaston   514  00 

Bigelow   511  72 

Bowdoin   511  09 

Frothingham   488  57 

Shurtleff   485  50 

Lyman   475  01 

Prescott   452  82 

Andrew   445  66 

Dillawny   442  87 

Harvard   442  20 

Hillside   426  90 

Bennett   404  01 

Adams   395  32 

Eliot   390  72 

Allston   386  67 

Central   360  41 

George  Putnam  ....  345  52 

Gibson   337  66 

Hancock   336  30 

Mather   317  21 

Wells   311  54 

Stoughton  ......  308  22 

Minot   292  93 

Mt.  Vernon   291  77 

Harris   287  66 

Norcross   277  76 

Charles  Sumner  ....  247  94 

Lawrence   218  18 

Quincy   180  41 

Tileston   79  81 

Bowditch   35  19 


Amount  received  from  High  and  Grammar  Schools     .    .      836,251  80 

11  "  "     Primary  Schools   5,895  60 

"  "  "    Evening       "    790  42 

"  "        for  materials  furnished  pupils  in  1881-2, 

collected  on  tax-bills   1,13178 

Total  income,  school  expenses  844,069  60 
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The  results  of  the  plan,  as  modified  and  carried  out 
during  the  past  three  years,  are  briefly  as  follows  :  — 


1880-81. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils  $57,457  75 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1880-81  .       $36,735  35 
"    collected  on  tax-bills,  1881-82   .       .  1,790  31 

  38,525  60 

Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1880-81      .       .       .    $18,932  09 


1881-82. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils   $58,418  31 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1881-82  .       $38,893  42 
"    collected  on  tax-bills,  1882-83   .       .  1,131  78 

  40,025  20 

Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1881-82      .       .       .  $18,393  11 


1882-83. 

Cost  of  materials  furnished  pupils   $62,744  47 

Cash  received  for  materials  sold,  1882-83  ....  42,937  82 

Cost  to  city  for  materials  furnished,  1882-83      .       .       .  $19,806  65 


from  which  will  be  deducted  the  amount  that  will  be  collected 
on  tax-bills  for  materials  furnished  during  the  year  on  "C" 
blanks.  Calculating  on  the  basis  of  the  year's  collections 
just  closed,  about  $1,200  will  be  realized,  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  to  the  city  the  past  year,  for  books  and  materials 
furnished  indigent  pupils,  to  about  $18,600. 

During  the  year  1880-81,  20,355  pupils  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  being  supplied  with  books  and  materials 
on  "C"  blanks,  and  the  amount  charged  them,  $26,468.18, 
was  sent  to  the  assessors,  who  collected  on  tax-bills 
$1,790.31. 

During  the  year  1881-82,  19,346  pupils  were  supplied 
with  books  and  materials  on  "C"  blanks,  to  the  amount  of 
$25,366.72.    The  amount  collected  was  $1,131.78. 
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During  the  past  year  the  number  of  "  C  "  pupils  was  21,- 
142,  —  an  increase  of  1,796.  The  amount  charged  them  and 
sent  to  the  assessors  was  $28,346.55, — an  increase  of 
S2.079.83  as  compared  with  the  year  previous. 

The  committee  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  table  on  the 
following  page  of  this  report,  which  covers  the  expenditures 
now  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  for  a 
period  of  eight  years,  —  four  years  under  the  old  arrangement, 
and  the  same  length  of  time  under  the  new  plan.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  cost  for  books,  stationery,  and  drawing  mate- 
rial, which  comprise  about  all  the  materials  furnished  to  pu- 
pils, amounted  for  the  first  four  years  to  9270,797.09  ;  while  for 
the  past  four  years  the  cost  for  these  articles  was  $120,504.24, 
a  reduction  in  these  items  alone  of  $150,292.85,  notwith- 
standing that  the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  past  four 
years  is  4,310  greater  than  for  the  four  years  preceding.  An 
examination  of  the  other  items  contained  in  the  table  pre- 
sents what  your  committee  believes  to  be  a  gratifying  exhibit. 
The  total  net  expenditures  under  the  charge  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Supplies  for  the  past  four  years,  as  compared  with  the 
same  number  of  years  previous,  show  a  reduction  of  $210,- 
005.11.  An  examination  of  the  table  will  show  the  items 
wherein  the  reduction  has  been  made. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  net  amount  expended  for  books, 
drawing  material,  and  stationery  in  1881-82,  amounted  to 
only  $7,569.57.  This  cost,  of  course,  does  not  represent  the 
actual  value  of  the  amount  of  the  materials  delivered  to  the 
schools,  as  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  close  of 
the  year  would  necessarily  enter  into  the  account. 

The  following  is  the  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  each  year  for  the  past  eight  years  :  1875-76,  $23,652.17  : 
1876-77,  $29,982.35;  1877^78,  $31,884.22;  1878-79,  $33,- 
717.05;  1879-80,  $35,650.79;  1880-81,  $40,639.78;  1881- 
82,  $31,117.10;  1882-83,  $26,125.89. 
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The  total  expenditure,  $15 
lowing  parties  :  — 


Austin  C.  Wellington 


38 

George  A.  Smith  . 

12,146 

74 

Tain  tor  Bros.,  Merrill, 

&  Co  

11,539 

48 

Lee  &  Shepard  .  . 

5,354 

18 

Ginn,  Heath,  &  Co. .  . 

5,301 

50 

Cowperthwait  &  Co.  . 

4,978 

97 

Pulsifer,  Jordan, & Wil- 

son   

3,910 

59 

Rockwell  &  Churchill  . 

3,812 

30 

City  of  Boston  .    .  . 

3,652 

23 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

3,161 

48 

L.  Prang  &  Co.  .    .  . 

2,995 

12 

William  Ware  &  Co.  . 

2,437 

50 

The  Prang  Educational 

Co  

2,266 

67 

Harper  &  Brothers  .  . 

2,179 

60 

Boston  Gas-Light  Co. 

2,030 

72 

Thompson,  Brown,  & 

1,551 

37 

Carter,  Rice,  &  Co.  . 

1,443 

50 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  . 

1,437 

96 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.  .  . 

1,286 

25 

Perkins  Institution 

1,200 

00 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.    .  . 

1,114 

89 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

1,109 

67 

H.  T.  Johnson  &  Co. 

1,064 

74 

D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

1,042 

55 

T^^itPQ   $T   1    1 111*1*1 1 

915 

91 

Services,  taking  School 

Census   

867 

00 

Murphy, Leavens,  &  Co. 

838 

75 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Tay- 

826 

80 

Chickering  &  Sons 

800 

00 

New  England  Mat  Fac- 

tory   

728 

20 

Clark  &  Maynard   .  .  . 

719 

25 

John  P.  Dale  &  Co.  . 

580 

77 

Amt  carried  ford,  $ 

135,167 

07 

1,791.02,  was  paid  to  the  fol- 


AmH  brought  for 'd,  $135,167 

07 

Potter,  Ains worth,  &  Co., 

572 

40 

Cutter  Tower  Co.    .  . 

567 

39 

James  Dooling  .    .  . 

542 

00 

American  Bank  Note  Co., 

511 

25 

Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co., 

488 

19 

Roxbury  Gas-Light  Co. 

481 

18 

Joseph  Gillott  &  Sons  . 

'448 

80 

So.  Boston  Gas  Light  Co., 

445 

79 

Metropolitan  Li.R.  Co. 

445 

72 

Charles  F.  Shourds  &  Co., 

435 

03 

Charlestown  Gas  Co.  . 

404 

00 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

379 

17 

Mary  L.  Hinkley    .  . 

339 

98 

D.  W.  Emery     .    .  . 

327 

75 

Frost  &  Adams  .    .  . 

311 

06 

Carter,  Dinsmore,  &  Co., 

306 

04 

M.  H.  Eaton  .... 

298 

75 

Francis  Sargent  &  Co. 

260 

00 

Carl  Schoenhof  .    .  . 

242 

38 

Boston  Cadet  Band 

240 

00 

B.  Illfelder  &  Co.    .  . 

239 

05 

A.  R.  Dunton     .    .  . 

234 

80 

Sheldon  &  Co.    .    .  . 

232 

50 

O.  Lappen  &  Co.    .  . 

230 

42 

George  F.  H.  Markoe  . 

225 

93 

East  Boston  Gas  Co.  . 

218 

94 

Galvin  Brothers     .  . 

210 

00 

John  Gormley    .    .  . 

210 

00 

Norton  Brothers     .  . 

210 

00 

S.  W.  Twombly  &  Sons 

210 

00 

Hobart  Moore    .    .  . 

192 

00 

Boston  Sch.  Supply  Co., 

186 

45 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  . 

180 

60 

Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co. 

180 

00 

William  Edwards  .  . 

175 

00 

United  States    .    .  . 

166 

00 

Harrison  Hume  .    .  . 

151 

50 

L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Co. 

129 

60 

W.  B.  &  J.  Foster  .  . 

127 

77 

Amt  carried  ford,    $146,924  51 
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Am't  brought  for'd,  $146,924  51 

ArrCt  brought  for'd,  $15 

0,266  96 

American      Crayon  & 

H.  D.  Parker  &  Co.     .  . 

41 

10 

Slate  Co  

123  12 

George  Jepson  .    .    .  . 

38 

00 

Cutler  Brothers  &  Co.  . 

122  02 

C.  E.  Kingsbury     .    .  . 

37 

14 

Parnienter  Crayon  Co. 

121  CO 

Roxbury  Horse  Guard  .  . 

36 

25 

South  Boston  Savings  Bank,  120  19 

Hall  &  Whipple     .    .  . 

34 

30 

J.  P.  Clark  

120  00- 

University  Publishing  Co. 

,  34 

00 

W.  J.  Stokes  .... 

116  00 

Oscar  F.  Howe  .    .    .  . 

32 

80 

Town  of  Brookline 

114  04 

R.  M.  Pulsifer  &  Co.  .  . 

32 

75 

Henry  Brooks  &  Co.  . 

112  17 

Journal  Newspaper  Co.  . 

31 

13 

Mass.  Char.  Mcch.  Ass'n, 

106  00 

W.  S.  Richards  &Co.  .  . 

31 

11 

Cornelius  Casey      .    .  . 

100  00 

Dover  Stamping  Co.  . 

30 

99 

Hall  &  Whiting      .    .  . 

100  00 

Erastus  Hayes  .... 

30 

33 

Warren-st.  Chapel 

100  00 

Charles  C.  Gerry   .    .  . 

30 

00 

George  A.  Duffy    .    .  . 

99  90 

Eberhard  Faber     .    .  . 

29 

50 

Hollingsworth  &  Whit- 

George  H.  Jones  &  Co.  . 

29 

45 

97  60 

R.  Worthington  &  Co.  . 

29 

27 

Carter,  Harris,  &  Hawley, 

95  11 

Post  Publishing  Co.    .  . 

29 

22 

Winkley,  Thorp,  &  Dresser, 

92  45 

Little,  Brown,  &  Co.  .  . 

28 

80 

Shepard,  Norwell,  &  Co., 

90  90 

Globe  Newspaper  Co. 

27 

34 

P.  Powers  

90  00 

H.  C.  Kendall   .    .    .  . 

26 

40 

National  Rubber  Co.   .  . 

87  70 

25 

95 

Warren  P.  Adams  .    .  . 

85  00 

A.  C.  Stockin     .    .    .  . 

25 

90 

H.  &  J.  Graham     .    .  . 

85  00 

William  Read  &  Sons  .  . 

25 

00 

T.  F.  Shaughnessy  .    .  . 

84  37 

Boston  Transcript  Co.  . 

23 

63 

John  A.  Johnson    .  . 

82  68 

Drivers1  Union  Ice  Co.  . 

22 

90 

Ord  way,  Blodgett,  &  Hid- 

Telephone Despatch  Co., 

21 

83 

den   

82  27 

John  McKenna  .    .    .  . 

21 

25 

Dorchester  Gas-Light  Co., 

80  10 

Charles  A.  Neuert      .  . 

21 

15 

J.  W.  Estabrook    .    .  . 

73  40 

S.  Herbert  Adams  .  . 

20 

00 

G.  S.  Woolman  .... 

71  40 

Star  Newspaper  Co.  . 

18  50 

Eimer  &  Amend     .    .  . 

69  31 

Wakefield  Rattan  Co. .  . 

18 

50 

J.  W.  C.  Gilman  &Co.  . 

64  00 

Arthur  J.  Scott  .... 

18 

45 

District  Telegraph  Co. 

63  65 

18 

00 

Henry  A.  Young  &  Co. 

60  71 

J.  B.  Walker  .... 

17 

46 

The  Albemarle  Slate  Co., 

60  00 

A.  G.  Cheever  .    .    .  . 

16 

56 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     .  . 

58  80 

E.  K.  Dun  oar  &  ^o.  . 

16 

00 

William  Marshall  .    .  . 

56  18 

Downer  Kerosene  Oil  Co., 

15 

39 

Gilman  Joslin  &  Son  .  . 

54  50 

I.  E.  White  

15 

24 

B.  Westermann  &  Co.  .  . 

54  00 

Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct 

J.  B.  Walker,  Jr.    .    .  . 

53  62 

15 

00 

J.  Fred  Saver,  Jr.  .    .  . 

50  26 

J.  B.  Sharland  .    .    .  . 

15 

00 

Mass.  Bible  Society    .  . 

44  40 

H.  A.  Winship  .... 

15 

00 

ArrCt  carried  for'd,    $150,266  96 

Am H  carried  for d,  $151,313 

55 
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Am  t  brought  for  d,  $151,313  55 

A.  L,  Sylvester  ....  U  82 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser  .  14  76 

J.  H.  Dickerman    ...  U  40 

Charles  W.  Sever  ...  13  84 

Jamaica  Plain  Gas-Lt.  Co.  13  12 

William  Galvin     ...  13  00 

South  Boston  R.R.  Co.    .  12  87 

George  R.  Marble  ...  12  00 

L.  H.  Wood   12  00 

Win.  P.  Sarcent  &  Co.    .  11  75 


Aint  carried fofd,    $151,446  11 


Am't  brought  fofd,  % 151, 446  1 1 

A.  P.  Dolloff   11  00 

Charles  Stephens    .    .    .  10  75 

Albert  W.  Bee  ...    .  10  28 

W.  H.  Russ   10  05 

Forbes  Lithograph  MTg 

Co   10  00 

Sampson,  Davenport,  & 

Co   10  00 

Sundry  bills  less  than  $10,  282  83 

Total     ....     $151,791  I  2 


The  expenditures  have  been  incurred  for  the  following 
purposes  :  — 


Text-Books  ..... 
Reference-books  and  books  for  supplementary 

reading  ...... 

Writing-books  ..... 

Drawing-books  ..... 

Record-books  ..... 

Slates,  erasers,  etc.  .... 

Drawing  materials,  repairs,  etc.  . 
Maps,  globes,  and  charts 
Printing,  printing  stock,  binding  reports  and 

documents  ..... 
Advertising  ..... 
Stationery,  blank-books,  and  postage  . 
Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 

supplies  for  same  .... 
Military  drill  ..... 
Timing  pianos  ..... 
Pianos,  covers,  repairs,  etc. 
Sewing  material  ..... 
Annual  festival  ..... 


$39,967  74 

1,006  38 
5,300  85 
5,102  39 
145  11 
992  70 
1,314  65 
662  26 

4,885  23 
202  05 
6,542  22 

897  19 
377  24 

1,200  00 
845  50 
93  72 

1,907  34 


Amount  ca rried /one a rd, 


$71,442  63 
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j.  1  mou nt  brough t  forwa rd, 

$71,442 

63 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses 

771 

68 

Carriage-hire  .... 

81) 

00 

Diplomas  ..... 

1,011 

75 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  . 

450 

00 

Express  and   carting,  including 

fares  and 

freight  charges 

243 

72 

Labor  and  extra  clerk-hire  . 

339 

98 

Census  . 

867 

00 

Census  books  .... 

38 

00 

Messenger  expenses,  fares,  etc.  . 

46 

49 

Tuition  of  pupils  in  Brookline 

114 

04 

District  telegraph,  telephone,  and 

repairs  on 

same  ..... 

88 

98 

Fuel  i 

553,310  34 

Warren-street  Chapel,  heating, 

100  00 

South  Boston  Savings-Bank, 

heating  .... 

120  19 

Roxbury  Horse  Guard,  heat- 

ing     .  . 

36  25 

53,566  78 

Gas    .            t:f  . 

3,679 

10 

Water  

3,617 

23 

Janitors'  supplies 

2,906 

65 

Receiving  coal  .... 

259 

12 

Contract  for  delivering  supplies,  etc. 

12,000  00 

Travelling  expenses  of  principal  . 

12 

00 

Paper,  twine,  etc. 

80 

88 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

11 

15 

Washing  towels  .... 

37 

14 

Engrossing  and  framing  resolution 

CO  o 

s  to  Josiah 

A.  Stearns      .        .        .  . 

15 

00 

Cases  for  receiving  and  delivering 

supplies  . 

22 

30 

Amou  7i  f  carried  fo  rward, 

$151,710 

12 

24 
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Amount  brought  forward , 
Refreshments,  School  Committee  . 
Sundry  small  items  ..... 

Gross  expenditure  for  schools,  under  charge 
of  Committee  on  Supplies 


$151,710  62 
75  40 
5  00 


$151,791  02 


Less  the  following  credits 


Sale  of  books  and  supplies 

High  Schools    .        .  $10,591  42 

Grammar  Schools     .        .  25,660  38 

Primary  Schools       .        .  5,895  60 

Evening  Schools       .        .  790  42 

Amount  received  for  materials 
furnished  pupils  1881-82, 

collected  on  tax  bills         .  1,131  *78 


44,069  60 


Net  expenditures  $107,721  42 
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Amount  brought  for  ward  from  tabulated 

statement  $131,324  30 

Expenditures  made  for  objects  not  charge- 
able to  any  particular  school  :  — 


Annual  festival 

s  1  ,1)1 )  i 

9  4 

p4 

Horses  and  carriages,  includ- 

ing" repairs   and  carriage- 

hire  ..... 

800 

Ob 

Advertising  .... 

Expenses,  delivering  supplies, 

etc.,  per  contract,  1  year  . 

1  O  AAA 

AO 

Printing,  printing  stock,  bind- 

ing, and  postage 

5,174 

Car  and  terry  tickets,  includ- 

ing steam-car  fares  for  mes- 

sengers .... 

in/1 

490 

4!> 

Telephone  and  District  Tele- 

giapn  .... 

oo 

JO 

Military  drill 

661 

z4 

j  uuing  ciuu.  lepaiimg  piano>, 

no 

Diplomas  .... 

1)31 

75 

Express  and  carting,  includ- 

ing fares  .... 

241 

72 

Labor  and  extra  clerk-hire 

339 

98 

Census,  including  books  for 

same  .... 

905 

00 

Town  of  Brookline,  for  tuition 

of  pupils  .... 

114 

04 

Furniture,     repairs,  paper, 

twine,  etc. 

92 

03 

Receiving  coal 

259 

12 

Amounts  carried  forward,     $25,200  90 


$131,324  30 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  $25,200  96  $131,324  30 
Refreshments        ...  75  40 

Cases  for  delivering  supplies  .  22  30 

Miscellaneous,  small  items     .  159  27 

  25,457  93 


Stock  on  band  April  1,  1882,  $31,117  10 
Stock  on  hand  April  1,  1883,       26,125  89 


$156,782  23 


Stock    delivered,  purchased 

previous  to  April  1,  1882  .  4,991  21 


Total  amount  expended  ....   $151,791  02 


REQUISITIONS  OF  THE   COMMITTEE   ON  SUPPLIES 
COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

1882. 
May  . 
June  . 
July  . 


TO  THE 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1883. 
January 
February 
March  . 
April  . 


$5,994  51 

5,348  25 

3,863  96 

35,084  81 

37,219  04 

20,239  15 

8,117  74 

3,520  75 

3,543  87 

9,332  05 

10,222  55 

9,304  34 


Total  $151,791  02 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF   EXPENDITURES   FOR  SEVEN 

YEARS. 


Year. 

Amounts. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

Average  Cost 
per  Pupil. 

1876  77  

$178,940  87 
777  46 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

$1<8,163  41 

50,308 

$3  54 

1877-78  

$164,795  78 
793  62 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

164,002  16 

51,759 

3  17 

1878  79  

$159,428  97 
406  35 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

159,022  62 

_ 

o3,262 

O  Mil 

1879  80  

$179,998  99 
25,835  75 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

154,163  24 

53,981 

2  86 

1880  81  

$170,910  95 
47,864  40 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

123,046  55 

54,712 

2  25 

1881  82  

$146,171  07 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

43,789  57 

102,381  50 

55,638 

1  84 

1882  83  

$151,791  02 
44,069  60 

Less  repaid  to  city  . 

107,721  42 

57,554 

1  87 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  B.  MORAN,  Chairman, 
GEORGE  H.  PLUMMER, 
NAHUM  CHAPIN, 
JOHN  W.  PORTER, 
GEORGE  B.  HYDE, 

Committee  on  Supplies, 


May  22,  1883. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 

1883. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  May  22,  1883. 
Ordered,    That  the  Committee  on  Accounts  have  leave 
to  report  in  print,  and  that  seven  hundred  copies  of  the 
report  be  printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES,  Jr., 

Secretary. 


REPORT 


Boston,  June  1,  1883. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  herewith  submit  their  fifteenth 
annual  report,  for  the  financial  year,  1882-83,  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  Board  requiring  the  same,  together 
with  the  "  Report  of  Expenditures  "  required  of  the  Auditing 
Clerk  by  the  Regulations. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings 
the  committee  present  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  for 
the  public  schools  as  made  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  City  Council, — the  combined  expenditures  giving  the 
total  cost  of  the  schools  for  the  past  financial  year,  ending 
April  30,  1883. 

Under  date  of  February  14,  1882,  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  presented  to  the  Board  the  estimated  amounts  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  the  sums 
to  be  expended  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of 
the  City  Council,  and  the  same,  after  being  approved,  were 
transmitted  to  the  City  Auditor. 

The  City  Council  granted  the  estimates  as  presented, 
which  were  as  follows  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  $1,133,167 

"      "  officers   57,140 

School  expenses       .....  255,700 


Total . 


$1,446,007 
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The  expenditures  were  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee. 
Salaries  of  instructors       .       .       .       .    $1,123,154  90 
"  officers     .        .        .        .  57,038  83 

School  expenses  :  — 

Salaries  of  janitors    .  .  $81,28184 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .  .  60,863  11 

Printing  and  supplies  .  90,927  91 


233,072  86 


Expended  from  the  appropriation  .  $1,413,266  59 
Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  Fund,  545  07 


Total  expenditure  ....  $1,413,811  66 
Total  income      .        .        .        .        .  73,278  56 


Net  expenditure,  School  Committee    .    $1,340,533  10 

City  Council. 

Furniture,    masonry,    carpentry,  rooting, 
heating  apparatus,  etc.        .  $189,350  83 
Income         ....  231  00 


Net  expenditure,  City  Council     .        .        189,119  83 


Total  net  expenditure  for  the  year  (ex- 
clusive of  new  school-houses)  .        .  $1,529,652  93 

The  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  that  the 
probable  income  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

Non-residents,  State  and  City    .        .        .  $10,000  00 

Trust  funds  and  other  sources    .        .        .  12,000  00 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies         .        .        .  32,000  00 

Total  estimated  income       .        .        .  $54,000  00 
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The  income  collected  was  as  follows  :  — 
Non-residents,  State  aud  City  .  $15, #87  97 
Trust  funds  and  other  sources  .     13,320  99 
Sale  of  books  and  supplies      .     44,069  60 

Total  income       .       .  $73,278  56 


The  income  collected  over  the  amount  estimated  was 
$19,278.56,  which  amount,  added  to  that  unused  ($32,740.41), 
returned  to  the  City  Treasury,  aggregated  the  sum  of 
$52,018.97  saved  by  the  School  Committee  from  the  net 
amount  appropriated  to  them  for  school  purposes  by  the  City 
Council. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
was  57,554.  The  average  cost  per  pupil  incurred  by  the 
School  Committee  was  823.29  ;  by  the  City  Council  $3.29, — 
making  the  total  average  cost  per  pupil  $26.58. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  High  Schools,  including 
expenditures  by  the  Public  Building  Committee,  was  $203,- 
930.99.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these 
schools,  2,157.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $94.54. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  Grammar  Schools,  includ- 
ing expenditures  by  the  Public  Building  Committee,  was 
$814,004.14.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these 
schools,  28,302.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $28.76. 

The  total  amount  expended  for  Primary  Schools,  including 
expenditures  by  the  Public  Building  Committee,  was  $435,- 
900.36.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these 
schools,  23,992.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $18.17. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  $10,320.6:). 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  79.  Average  cost  per 
pupil,  $130.64. 

The  sum  of  $7,424.69  (nearly  $100.00  for  each  pupil)  was 
received  from  the  State  towards  the  support  of  this  school. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors  was 
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$2,247.05.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  GO. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $37.45. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools 
was  $20,904.05.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging, 
2,570.    Average  cost  per  pupil,  $10.47. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  was 
$7,333.68.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  394. 
Average  cost  per  pupil,  $18.61. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools 
increased  1,916  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  the 
largest  increase  in  any  year  since  1875-76.  The  increase  in 
the  various  grades  was  as  follows  :  High  Schools,  113  ;  Gram- 
mar Schools,  825  ;  Primary  Schools,  1,039.  The  numbers  in 
the  special  schools  remained  about  the  same,  while  the  even- 
ing schools  show  a  slight  reduction. 

The  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  year  previous,  present  an  increase  of  $16,906.99. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  the  City  Council  for  furniture,  re- 
pairs of  school-houses,  etc.,  were  increased  $11,358.45; 
thereby  increasing  the  net  expenditure  of  both  departments, 
to  the  amount  of  $28,265.44. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls  April 
1,  1882,  was  1,096.  During  the  year  56  resigned,  6  died, 
and  2  were  discontinued.  Of  the  56  instructors  who  re- 
signed, 11  were  appointed  to  higher  positions,  making  the 
actual  reduction  53,  and  leaving  1,043  of  the  original  num- 
ber. During  the  year  there  were,  in  addition,  81  new  ap- 
pointments, making  the  total  of  regular  instructors,  April  1, 
1883,  1,124, — an  increase  of  28  for  the  year.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  53  temporary  teachers  and  58  special  assist- 
ants employed  in  the  day  schools,  an  average  of  99  instruc- 
tors in  the  evening  schools,  and  43  special  teachers ;  making 
a  total  of  1,377  on  the  pay-rolls  during  the  year. 

Under  the  various  headings  of  High,  Grammar,  Primary, 
and  Special  Schools,  your  committee  have  given  a  brief  his- 
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tory  of  each  school  or  district,  with  such  information  as  was 
thought  desirable,  together  with  the  expenditures  incurred 
for  each  grade. 

The  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  laud  used  for  the  vari- 
ous grades  of  schools,  as  assessed  May  1,  1882,  was  as 
follows  :  — 

High  Schools  ..... 
Grammar  Schools  .... 
Primary  Schools  ..... 
Special  and  Evening  Schools  . 

Total  valuation  May  1,  1882  . 


$1,187,500 
4,023,700 
2,486,350 
53,700 

$7,751,250 


The  original  cost  of  the  same  to  May  1,  1882,  was  about 
$6,608,000. 

The  committee  include  in  this  report  the  amounts  appro- 
priated by  the  City  Council  for  the  year  1882-83,  together 
with  the  amount  drawn  each  month,  and  charged  to  these 
appropriations.  The  aggregate  amount  expended  is  sub- 
divided, showing  the  cost  of  the  more  important  items. 

The  expenditures  out  of  the  appropriations  were  made  for 
the  following  items  :  — 

By  the  School  Committee  :  — 
Salaries  (instructors,  officers, 

and  janitors)     .        .        .  $1,261,475  57 

Gas,  fuel,  and  water     .        .  $60,863  11 

Books   51,522  47 

Printing       .        .        ,  4,885  23 

Stationery  and  postage  .        .  6,542  22 
Miscellaneous  items,  including 

contract    ....  27,977  99 


151,791  02 


Total,  School  Committee     .       .       .   $1,413,266  51) 
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By  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  : 

XlctlllUg  tl|J|Jtll  dL  UJ5  .... 

*97  91 Q  77 
$Z 1  ,o  i  J  II 

V^tlipt  llll  \  ..... 

a±a33*JllLj  ...... 

9ft  OkJ.  A9 

r  11  I*fl1  f  11 IV 

Painting  and  glazing  .... 

22,146  31 

Whitewashing  and  plastering 

12,209  49 

Gas-littinir  and  plumbing  . 

9,728  80 

Miscellaneous  items  .... 

30,517  45 

Total,  Committee  on  Public  Building.* 

]  .      $189,350  83 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 

expended  by  the 

School  Committee,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil  incurred  by  them  for  the  last  seven  years  :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1876-77    .  . 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1S77-78    .  . 

1,455,6$7  74 

30,109  31 

1.425.57S  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79    .  . 

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80    .  . 

1,416,852  00 

49,090  2S 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81     .  . 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  SS 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82     .  . 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  OS 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83    .  . 

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that,  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  School  Board  in  1876,  the  cost 
per  pupil  has  decreased  from  $29.88  to  $23.29, — a  re- 
duction of  $6.59.  This  reduction  per  scholar  indicates  a 
saving  during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  1876-77,  of 
$379,280.86.  It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  table  on  page  25 
of  this  report,  published  by  permission  of  the  City  Auditor, 
that  the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  past  year  is  less  than  for  any 
year  since  1866-67,  —  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
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The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  year  previous,  shows  an  increase  of 
$13,519.02.  This  is  clue  principally  to  a  much  larger  number 
of  teachers  having  been  employed,  and  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  the  Evening  High  School  beyond  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  rule  of  the  Board  allowing  the  rank  of  instructors 
to  be  raised  when  the  numbers  in  the  schools  for  the  preceding 
three  months  warrant  it,  the  rank  once  acquired  not  to  be 
reduced,  except  by  the  holder  declining  to  be  transferred  to 
some  school  where  a  vacancy  exists  in  a  similar  position,  will 
have  the  effect  of  adding  considerably  to  the  salaries  of  in- 
structors, particularly  if  the  rule  of  the  Board  concerning 
the  transfer  when  vacancies  exist  be  not  more  rigidly  en- 
forced. Although  the  rule  has  been  in  operation  but  about 
eighteen  months,  there  are  already  eight  instructors  in  receipt 
of  salaries  for  ranks  higher  than  those  to  which  the  school 
is  entitled  by  the  number  of  pupils,  one  being  a  sub-mas- 
ter Avhose  appointment  only  dated  from  Jan.  1,  1883. 

The  action  of  the  Board  five  years  ago,  in  arranging  salaries 
on  a  scale  of  years,  has  now  been  in  operation  sufficiently 
long  for  some  conclusions  to  be  reached  as  to  the  results. 
As  regards  the  subordinate  male  instructors  in  the  High 
Schools,  the  change  has  had  the  effect  of  largely  increas- 
ing the  average  salary  paid  them,  as  the  chances  for 
promotion  from  these  ranks  are  slight,  and  the  resignations 
infrequent.  As  regards  the  third  and  fourth  assistants  in  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  who  comprise  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  in  those  schools,  the  contrary  effect  is 
produced,  owing  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  resignations 
being  from  those  ranks. 

The  effect  of  the  graded  salaries  upon  the  pay  of  substi- 
tutes is  worthy  of  attention.  If  a  junior  master  on  the  mini- 
mum salary  in  the  High  Schools  be  absent,  the  substitute 
employed  by  him  would  receive  $12.60  for  a  week's  service 
of  five  days  ;  while,  if  the  substitute  happened  to  be  employed 
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by  an  instructor  on  the  maximum  salary,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  same  length  of  service  would  be  $36.00,  nearly  three 
times  as  much,  although  the  ability  and  requirements  of  the 
substitute  might  be  precisely  the  same.  Again,  if  a  sub- 
stitute be  employed  for  a  third  or  fourth  assistant  in  the 
Grammar  or  Primary  schools  on  the  minimum  salary,  the  pay 
of  the  substitute  would  be  $5.70  per  week  for  a  service  of  five 
days,  while,  if  the  substitute  were  employed  for  a  teacher  on 
the  maximum  salary,  the  compensation  would  be  $9.30  per 
week,  although  the  work  might  be  precisely  the  same. 

Oftentimes,  under  the  rules  as  they  now  exist,  a  temporary 
teacher  receives  more  pay  for  a  month's  service,  than  does  a 
permanent  teacher. 

The  cost  for  instruction  in  the  several  High  Schools  varies 
materially,  the  amount  per  pupil  for  salaries  of  instructors 
ranging  from  $98.33,  in  the  English  High  School,  to  $40.87, 
in  the  East  Boston  High  School.  While  the  cost  for  salaries 
of  instructors  alone  in  the  English  High  School  amounts  to 
$98.33  per  pupil,  in  the  Girls'  High  School  the  cost  is  but 
$50.83  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  costs  the  city  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  educate  a  boy  as  it  does  a  girl  in  the  central  High 
Schools.  Such  a  result  naturally  gives  rise  to  the  inquiry  : 
Are  the  girls  as  well  educated,  when  they  are  graduated  after 
three  or  four  years,  as  the  boys?  The  course  of  study  in  the 
schools  compared  is  alike,  and  the  examinations  required  for 
diplomas,  identical.  The  statistics  show  that  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  the  girls  are  graduated  as  the  boys  ;  and  the  fact 
of  so  marked  a  difference  in  the  cost  for  the  same  kind  and 
amount  of  instruction,  seems  to  your  committee  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  subject  is  one  of  importance,  in  relation  to  High-School 
expenditures.  It  may  be  argued  that  in  a  girls'  school  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pay  for  instruction,  very  little  governing 
ability  being  required,  while  the  conditions  of  a  boys'  school 
are  different ;  and  if  that  argument  be  accepted,  it  might  be 
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inferred  that  it  costs  nearly  as  much  to  govern  a  boy  in  our 
central  High  School  as  it  does  to  educate  him. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  different  Grammar 
Schools  and  districts  under  the  charge  of  a  principal  with 
the  rank  of  master,  varies  greatly.  Generally  the  principal 
who  has  the  largest  number  in  the  Grammar  department,  has 
also  a  correspondingly  large  number  of  Primary  pupils 
under  his  care. 

The  largest  Grammar-School  districts  arc  as  follows  :  — 

Dearborn  Grammar,  1,054.  Primary,  995.  Total,  2,049. 

Lawrence         "          849.  "    1,012.  "  1,861. 

Sherwin           "          910.  "       878.  "  1,788. 

Comins            "        1,008.  "       689.  "  1,697. 

The  smallest  Grammar-School  districts  under  the  care  of  a 
master  are  as  follows  :  — 

Central  Grammar,  316.  Primary,  148.  Total,  464. 
Hillside       "         290.  "        194.  "  484. 

Prince         "         411.  "         161.  "  572. 

Gibson        "         320.  "        275.  "  595. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  equal  qualifications  are 
required  from  all  masters  of  Grammar  Schools,  these  ques- 
tions often  present  themselves  for  consideration  :  First.  Are 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  entailed  by  the  care  of  2,000 
pupils  not  greater  than  by  500  pupils?  Second.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  such  is  the  case,  is  the  School  Board  justified 
in  paying  equal  salaries  to  all  masters,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  their  pupils?  Third.  Do  the  pupils  attending  the 
larger  districts  receive  the  same  advantages  in  the  way  of 
personal  supervision  by  the  principals,  as  those  attending  the 
smaller  districts? 

The  cost  per  pupil,  for  salaries  of  instructors  alone,  in  the 
Grammar  Department  of  the  above-mentioned  schools,  is  as 
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follows:  Dearborn,  $17.72;  Lawrence,  $22.54;  Sherwin, 
$19.59  ;  Comins,  $17.83  ;  Central,  $23.70  ;  Hillside,  $26.20  ; 
Prince,  $20.94;  Gibson,  $23.13.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
cost  for  instruction  of  two  pupils  in  the  Hillside  School  is 
about  equal  to  that  for  three  pupils  in  the  Dearborn  School. 

During  the  year  there  was  paid  to  special  teachers  for 
instruction  in  Sewing,  in  196  divisions,  $14,537.30;  Music, 
$10,920;  Drawing,  $3,000;  French,  $3,952.50;  Military 
Drill,  Calisthenics,  and  Elocution,  $3,366;  German,  $750  ; 
Sciences,  $371,  —  amounting  to  $36,896.80.  In  addition  to 
this  amount,  the  sum  of  $470  was  expended  for  lectures  to 
teachers  givon  at  the  Normal  School. 

The  number  of  special  assistants  emph^ed  during  the 
year,  under  Section  217  of  the  Regulations,  to  assist  teachers 
of  the  lowest  Primary  classes,  was  58  ;  and  the  salaries  paid 
the  same  amounted  to  $3,481. 

The  number  of  temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 
year  was  53,  and  the  amount  paid  them  was  $6,178.41. 

Twelve  Evening  Elementary  Schools  were  opened,  in 
accordance  with  the  Rules,  on  the  last  Monday  in  September, 
and  continued  the  full  term  of  21  weeks.  October  23d 
an  additional  school  was  opened  in  Neponset,  in  the  Minot 
school-house,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Eleven 
of  the  thirteen  schools  occupied  rooms  in  Grammar  build- 
ings, one  was  located  in  a  ward-room,  and  one  in  the 
Warren-street  Chapel. 

The  Evening  High  School  occupied  twelve  rooms  in  the 
new  Latin  and  English  High  School-house.  It  opened  at  the 
time  specified  by  the  Rules,  and  continued  its  sessions  two 
weeks  in  addition  to  the  regular  term,  by  authority  from  the 
School  Board.  The  expenses  of  the  Evening  High  and 
Elementary  Schools  amounted  to  $26,904.05,  —  an  increase  of 
$3,999.67,  as  compared  with  $22,904.38,  the  cost  of  the 
year  previous. 

Four  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  opened  Oct.  16th, 
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and  continued  three  evenings  per  week  until  March  16th. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  proper  accommodations  the  Committee  on 
Drawing  was  obliged  to  abandon  for  the  year  the  school  in 
East  Boston.  The  expenses  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
amounted  to  $7,333.68,  a  decrease  of  $433.90  as  compared 
with  $7,767.58,  the  cost  of  the  year  previous. 

The  amount  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  salaries  of 
officers  the  past  year  was  $57,038.83,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  $1,045.  This  was 
occasioned  by  an  increase  of  $60  each  per  annum  in  the  salaries 
of  the  truant-officers. 

Under  the  head  of  school  expenses  are  included  salaries  of 
janitors,  and  all  items  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  janitors  during  the  past 
year  was  $81,281.84  —  an  increase,  as  compared  with  that  for 
the  year  1881-82,  of  $1,490.34.  This  was  caused  by  the 
use  of  additional  buildings  for  school  purposes,  and  the  in- 
creased accommodations  required  in  others.  The  aggregate 
amount  paid  for  this  purpose  may  seem  a  large  sum,  until  it 
is  understood  that  there  are  169  buildings  used  for  school 
purposes,  requiring  a  force  of  145  janitors  and  one  engineer. 
The  average  salary  paid  to  each  was  $556.72,  not  a  large  sum 
for  the  work  required.  Many  of  the  janitors  of  the  smaller 
schools  engage  in  other  occupations  in  order  to  gain  a  suffi- 
cient livelihood,  while  others  devote  their  whole  time  to  school 
work.  The  janitors  of  the  largest  school  buildings  receive 
an  average  of  about  $70  per  month,  out  of  which  nearly  all  of 
them  are  obliged  to  pay  for  assistance,  as  the  time  allowed 
for  doing  certain  parts  of  the  work  does  not  permit  of  its 
being  accomplished  by  one  person. 

The  janitors  have  petitioned  for  an  increase  of  their  salaries, 
and  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  as  compared  with 
the  compensation  of  employes  occupying  similar  positions  m 
other   departments  of  the  City  Government,    the  school 
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janitors  are  not  equally  well  compensated.  Your  committee 
have  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  and  hope  that,  if  a 
slight  increase  be  thought  desirable,  the  same  can  be  c;irried 
into  effect  without  exceeding  the  appropriation  made  for 
salaries  of  janitors. 

This  committee  are  often  asked  by  the  principals  and  others 
concerning  the  duties  of  janitors,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
desirable  to  print  in  this  report  the 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  JANITORS. 

1.  Janitors  shall  open  and  close  their  buildings  every  school-day 
during  the  year.  The  stair-ways  and  passages  shall  be  swept'daily,  after 
the  last  session  of  the  school ;  the  rooms,  by  Wednesday  night  once,  and 
again  on  Saturday  of  eac  h  week  ;  the  cellars,  once  a  week,  or  as  often 
as  required  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  The  rooms  for  Singing  and  ex- 
hibitions are  to  be  prepared  whenever  required. 

2.  The  entries,  stairs,  rails,  and  furniture  are  to  be  dusted  every 
morning  before  school-hours.  The  windows,  blinds,  walls,  and  ceilings 
of  the  halls,  rooms,  and  entries  are  to  be  dusted  as  often  as  required  to 
be  kept  in  good  order.  The  yards,  walks,  and  out-houses  are  to  be  ex- 
amined daily,  and  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Out-houses  are  to  be 
flushed  with  water  once  each  day,  and  kept  thoroughly  disinfected. 

3.  The  windows  shall  be  cleaned  twice  in  each  year,  viz. :  during 
the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  last  week  in  August,  and  the  Janitors 
shall  see  that  they  are  properly  cleaned.  The  ink-wells  shall  be  cleaned 
once  in  three  months,  and  the  doors,  wainscoting,  and  all  painted  sur- 
faces, including  seats  and  desks,  whenever  necessary. 

4.  Fires,  whenever  necessary,  shall  be  made  in  season  to  have  the 
buildings  properly  warmed  at  the  time  for  opening  school,  and  are  to  be 
taken  care  of  during  school  hours.  The  fuel  shall  be  economically  used, 
the  ashes  thoroughly  screened,  and  the  screenings  used  on  the  fires. 
Where  steam-heating  apparatus  is  used,  it  shall  be  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order.  Boilers  shall  be  blown  clean  as  often  as  once  each  month, 
and  the  tubes  cleaned  once  each  week  ;  the  safety-valve  should  be  tried 
occasionally,  and  all  other  valves  looked  after  and  kept  properly  packed. 
Ashes  shall  be  drawn  from  under  the  boilers  each  day.  Janitors  of 
buildings  heated  by  steam  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
pipes  from  freezing.  In  extremely  cold  weather  they  must  take  unusual 
precautions,  either  by  remaining  during  the  night  or  until  satisfied  of  the 
safety  of  the  apparatus.    Where  furnaces  are  used  Janitors  shall  remain 
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by  them  while  the  draft  doors  are  open.  They  shall  keep  the  water- 
pots  full.  Where  stoves  are  used,  fuel  sufficient  for  the  day  must  be 
carried  to  the  several  rooms.  Janitors  must  keep  themselves  informed 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  heating  apparatus,  and  give  immediate 
notice  at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  any  possibility  of 
danger  arising  therefrom.  It  is  not  required  that  fires  should  be  kept 
up  on  holidays,  or  during  vacations,  except  enough  to  protect  the  ap- 
paratus. Hot  tvater  only  to  be  used  in  thawing  steam  or  water  pipes, 
should  any  be  found  frozen.  Where  Fire  Extinguishers  are  provided, 
the  Janitor  shall  make  himself  familiar  with  their  use. 

5.  Janitors  receiving  $60  or  more  per  month  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  regular  duties,  remain  in  their 
buildings  from  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  half-past  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  one  hour  intermission  at  noon.  Janitors  re- 
ceiving less  than  $60  and  over  $25  per  month  shall,  in  addition  to  the  time 
required  for  the  performance  of  regular  duties,  be  in  attendance  at  their 
buildings  fifteen  miuutes  before  each  session,  during  recess,  and  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  close  of  each  session  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
such  assistance  as  may  be  required.  Janitors  receiving  $25  or  less  per 
month  shall,  in  addition  to  the  time  required  for  the  performance  of 
regular  duties,  report  at  their  buildings  at  some  stated  hour  during 
either  the  morning  or  afternoon  session,  said  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  each  school. 

6.  Janitors  shall  remove  the  snow  from  the  sidewalks,  and  shall 
make  paths  in  the  yards,  leading  to  the  several  entrances,  and  to  the 
out-buildings ;  they  shall  pile  the  snow  in  the  yards  in  a  manner  most 
convenient  for  its  removal.  Between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  A.M.,  and 
9  o'clock  P.M.,  the  sidewalks  must  be  cleared  and  the  paths  opened 
within  one  hour  from  the  time  it  stops  snowing ;  should  it  stop  snowing 
during  the  night,  the  work  must  be  done  before  8  o'clock  A.M.  Jani- 
tors shall  sprinkle  sand  or  ashes  upon  the  sidewalks  when  in  a  slippery 
condition. 

7.  Janitors  shall  maintain  a  general  supervision  of  the  estates 
during  vacation.  When  workmen  are  employed  on  the  premises,  or 
when  fuel  is  received,  they  shall  sec  that  none  of  the  property  in  the 
building  is  misused,  and  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  property 
stolen,  or  damage  done,  through  their  negligence.  No  person  not 
connected  with  the  schools  shall  be  allowed  on  the  premises  without 
permission  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  or  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  school,  and  smoking  in  or  about  the  buildings  is  prohibited. 

8.  Janitors  are  not  required  to  act  as  messengers  for  principals  or 
other  instructors;  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  obliging  in  this 
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respect,  and  that  teachers  will  be  considerate  in  requesting  such 
service. 

9.  Whenever  a  vacation  of  a  week  or  more  occurs,  Janitors  shall 
see  that  all  movable  property,  such  as  books,  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc., 
is  securely  locked  up. 

Wilful  neglect  of  these  rules  will  be  sufficient  cause  lor  the  suspen- 
sion or  discharge  of  the  Janitor. 

Substitutes  for  Janitors  must  be  approved  by  the  Auditing  Clerk; 
and  only  in  a  case  of  emergency  will  the  employment  of  an  unauthor- 
ized person  in  the  place  of  a  Janitor  be  justified  by  the  Committee. 

Notice  to  Teachers. 
The  Principal  of  each  school  is  required  to  see  that  the  Janitor  per- 
forms his  duties  in  compliance  with  the  above  regulations.  Teachers 
are  requested  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  Section  9. 
The  bill  of  the  Janitor  must  be  approved  by  the  Principal  or  other 
authorized  instructor,  and  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  each  month.  Should  the  Janitor 
neglect  to  perform  his  duty,  the  Principal  or  other  authorized  instructor 
will  notify  this  Committee,  and  the  complaint  will  be  investigated. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 


The  following  communication  was  presented  to  the  School 
Board,  January  23,  1883,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  with  full  powers  :  — 

Hoard  of  Health,  32  Pemberton  Square, 

Boston,  Jan.  10,  1883. 

To  the  Honorable  the  School  Committee :  — 

The  Board  of  Health  hereby  respectfully  recommends  that  your 
Honorable.  Board  cause  all  the  public  school-houses  in  the  city  to  be 
fumigated  as  often  as  once  in  each  two  weeks  during  the  cold  season ; 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  Janitors  on  Saturdays,  burning  two  pounds 
of  sulphur  to  each  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  space.  The  Board  of 
Health  will  cheerfully  furnish  the  Janitors  with  such  further  instruction 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desired  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
work. 

Respectfully,  for  the  Board, 

SAMUEL  H.  DURGLN,  M.D., 

Chairman. 
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Your  committee  considered  the  communication,  and  invited 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health  to  confer  with  them  on 
the  subject.  He  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  plan  pro- 
posed, as,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  prove  in  a  great  measure,  a 
safeguard  against  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  particu- 
larly as  regarded  the  books  in  the  school  libraries,  which  were 
circulated  among  the  pupils.  As  the  carrying  out  of  the 
plan  would  involve  an  annual  expense  of  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000  for  the  material  required,  and,  in  addition, 
would  increase  the  labor  of  the  janitors  who  would  be 
obliged  to  perform  the  work  and  also  remove  all  the  plants 
which  might  be  in  the  buildings  before  the  fumigation  could 
be  begun,  your  committee  felt  that  it  was  hardly  wise  to 
sanction  so  large  an  annual  outlay  until  it  was  more  definitely 
settled  that  the  process  would  effectually  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease.  After  the  fumigation  the  buildings  would  require 
a  thorough  airing,  to  rid  them  of  the  odor  of  sulphur,  which 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  additional  fuel  to  restore  the 
rooms  to  their  original  temperature. 

During  the  year  the  Committee  on  Supplies  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  for  their  approval, 
monthly  requisitions  to  the  amount  of  $151,791.02,  which 
represents  the  total  expenditure  incurred  by  the  former 
during  the  year.  The  income  during  the  year  from  the  sale 
of  books  and  materials  to  pupils  amounted  to  $44,069.60, 
which,  deducted  from  the  gross  expenditure,  leaves  the  sum 
of  $107,721.42  as  the  net  amount  expended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  for  items  under  their  control.  The 
decrease  in  the  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee  for 
the  past  few  years  is  largely  due  to  the  reduction  in  the 
expenses  of  school  supplies.  As  that  committee  has  lately 
made  a  report  to  the  Board  setting  forth  very  fully  the 
information  pertaining  to  that  department,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  this  committee  to  enlarge  on  the  subject. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  require  your  committee  to  make 
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out  bills  for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  City  Collector  for  collection.  The  amount 
obtained  during  the  year  from  this  source  was  $8,463.28,  an 
increase  over  that  of  the  year  previous  of  $3,524.01,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  collected  three  years  ago. 
One  of  the  most  onerous  duties  devolving  upon  this  com- 
mittee is  that  of  deciding  who  should  or  should  not  pay 
tuition.  The  committee  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  prin- 
cipals to  report  the  cases  they  find  in  their  respective  schools 
or  districts.  The  instructions  given  are  to  allow  no  non- 
resident pupil  to  enter  school  until  the  parent  or  guardian 
signs  a  pledge  agreeing  to  pay  tuition,  or  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  authorize  the  pupil  to  attend  school  without  pay- 
ment. About  one  hundred  non-resident  pupils  pay  the 
tuition  charged,  which  is  based  upon  the  average  cost  for 
instruction  in  the  grade  of  schools  which  the  pupil  attends,  and 
about  half  as  many  more,  who  are  reported  as  non-residents, 
are  excused  from  payment  for  reasons  which  your  committee 
deem  sufficient.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made,  this 
committee  are  satisfied  that  many  non-resident  pupils  attend 
the  public  schools,  at  an  expense  to  the  City  of  Boston, 
who  ought  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  some  other 
municipality. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows  :  — 
School  Committee  and  City  Council  (ordinary)  $1,603,162  49 
City  Council,  new  school-houses  (special)     .         77,628  73 

Total  gross  expenditure       .        .        .  $1,680,791  22 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows  :  — 

School  Committee      .        .         $73,278  56 

City  Council  (ordinary)      .  23100 

Sale  of  old  buildings  (special),       33,977  32 

  107,486  88 


Total  net  expenditure 


$1,573,304  34 
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The  City  Council  have  expended  during  the  past  thirty 
years  the  sum  of  $5,783,809.06  for  new  school-houses,  being 
an  average  of  $192,793.64  for  each  year  during  that  time. 
As  many  of  the  buildings  included  in  this  amount  have  been 
sold,  and  some  others  diverted  to  different  uses  than  for 
school  purposes,  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  to  the  cost  of 
instruction  the  sum  as  presented  in  the  table  on  page  25  as 
the  cost  of  new  school-houses. 

The  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates  for 
the  present  financial  year,  prepared  and  presented  to  the 
City  Auditor  in  February  last,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Board.  The  estimated  amount  required  was  $1,458,- 
061,  which  was  granted  by  the  City  Council.  Your  com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  that  the  City  Council  has  appro- 
priated a  liberal  sum  for  educational  purposes,  and  trust 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
largest  sum  returned  that  can  consistently  be  saved  from  the 
amount  granted. 

In  closing  this  report  your  committee  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  member- 
ship during  the  year. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Reed,  early  in  the 
year,  this  committee  lost  a  valuable,  painstaking,  and  consci- 
entious member.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  F.  Lyman  Winship, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  this  committee  nearly  five  years, 
and  its  chairman  since  July  1,  1880,  was  a  severe  loss  to  the 
committee,  who  appreciated  his  ability,  experience,  and  the 
disinterested  motives  which  actuated  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  And,  lastly,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Lewis  R. 
Tucker,  this  committee  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  one 
who  had  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  carrying  on  the 
work  entrusted  to  this  committee. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

JAMES  A.  FLEMING, 

Chairman, 


CALENDAR   FOR   SCHOOL   YEAR  1883-84. 
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Figures  in  black  indicate  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session;  in  red.  days  on  which  they 
are  closed. 

Besides  these.  Thanksgiving  and  the  Friday  following.  Good  Friday,  and  Fast  Day,  are 
holidays. 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  are  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth 
Tuesdays  in  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
BY  THE  CITY  TREASURER. 

Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  following  working 
days  of  the  schools  each  month  :  — 

By  Mr.  Gibbons. 
1st  day.  —  Dorchester :  High,  Everett,  Gibson,  Harris,  Mather,  Minot, 

Stoughton,  and  Tileston. 
2d  day.  —  Roxbury :  High,  Dearborn,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  Lewis,  and 

Sherwin. 

3d  day. —  West  Roxbury  and  Roxbury  in  part :  High,  Central,  Charles 
Sumner,  George  Putnam,  Hillside,  and  Mount  Vernon. 

4th  day.  —  Brighton  and  Roxbury  in  part:  High,  Allston,  Bennett, 
Comins,  and  Lowell. 

By  Mr.  Gibson. 

2d  day.  —  West  Section  and  Charlestown :  Bowdoin,  Phillips,  Wells, 
Charlestown  High,  Bunker  Hill,  Frothingham,  Harvard, 
Prescott,  and  Warren. 

3d  day.  —  North  Section  and  East  Boston :  Eliot,  Hancock,  East  Boston 
High,  Adams,  Chapman,  Emerson,  and  Lyman. 

By  Mr.  Carty. 

1st  day.  —  South  Boston  :  Andrew,  Bigelow,  Gaston,  Lawrence,  Lincoln, 

Norcross,  and  Shurtleft". 
2d  day.  —  Centre  Section:  Bowditch,  Brimmer,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop. 
3d  day.  —  South  Section  :  Normal,  Public  Latin,  Girls1  Latin,  English 

High,  Girls1  High,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Prince,  Rice, 

and  Horace  Mann. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  the  teachers. 

Should  there  be  any  single  sessions  or  extra  holidays  the  above 
would  be  liable  to  be  changed. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  days  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
office,  between  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  on  the  twelfth  working  day  of  the 
month. 

Evening  School  teachers  will  be  paid  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month,  and  Special  Instructors  on  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  month, 
by  Mr.  Gibson. 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICEES  AND  TEACHERS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1882-1883. 


Superintendent 
Supervisors  (each)  . 
Secretary 
Auditing  Clerk 

First  Grade 
High  Schools 

Head-Masters  .... 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1 ,008  ; 
crease,  $144 ;  maximum 


annual  in- 


$4,200  00 
3,780  00 
2,500  00 
2,500  00 


$3,780  00 
2,880  00 


Second  Grade. 
Grammar  Schools. 
Masters,  first  year,  $2,580  ;  annual  increase,  $60  ; 

maximum  $2,880  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500  ;  annual  increase, 


$60  ;  maximum 
Principal,  Dillaway  School 

Third  Grade 
High  Schools 

Assistant  Principal  . 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $1,440; 

crease,  $36  ;  maximum 
Second  Assistants,  first  year,  SI, 200 

crease,  $36  ;  maximum  . 
Third  Assistants,  first  year,  $960 ; 

crease,  $36  ;  maximum  . 
Fourth  Assistants,  first  year,  $768  ; 

crease,  $36  ;  maximum  . 


annual  in 
annual  in 
annual  in 
annual  in 


2,280  00 
2,280  00 


$1,800  00 
1,620  00 
1,380  00 
1,140  00 
948  00 
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Fourth  Grade. 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $900  ;  annual  increase, 

$36;  maximum  $1,080  00 

Second  Assistants,  first  year,  $756  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $12 ;  maximum  .        .        .        .        .       816  00 

Third  Assistants,  first  year,  $456;  annual  in- 
crease, $48 ;  maximum         ....        744  00 

Fourth  Assistants,  first  year,  $456  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48  ;  maximum  .....        744  00 


Special  Grade. 

Director  of  Music  ..... 

Three  Special  Instructors  of  Music  (each)  . 

Director  of  Drawing  .... 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  High  . 

Assistant  in  Chemistry,  " 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Girls'  Latin  School, 

Teacher  of  Sciences,  East  Boston  and  West  Rox- 
bury  High  Schools,  not  to  exceed  . 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Element- 
ary Methods,  Normal  School . 

Special  Teachers  of  Modern  languages,  at  the 
rate  of  $90  per  year,  for  every  hour  of  actual 
service  per  week  in  the  school-room,  for  the 
school  year  1882-83. 

Principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 

First  Assistant,    "  " 

Assistants,  first  year,  $700 ;  second  year  and 
subsequently  ...... 

Instructor,  Military  Drill  .       .       .       .  . 

Armorer  .  . 

Sewing,  one  division  . 


$3,000  00 
2,640  00 
3,000  00 
1,380  00 
744  00 
960  00 
492  00 

400  00 

1,380  00 


1,800  00 
900  00 

800  00 
1,500  00 
504  00 
108  00 
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Sewing, 

two  divisions  ..... 

$192 

00 

three    44  ..... 

276 

00 

four     "         •  . 

348 

00 

five  "   

420 

00 

six       "  ..... 

492 

00 

^  i 

seven   44  ..... 

540 

00 

t  i 

eight    44  ..... 

588 

00 

t  t 

nine     44  ..... 

636 

00 

i  i 

ten       4  4   

684 

00 

t  ( 

eleven  44  ..... 

732 

00 

i  i 

all  over  eleven  divisions 

744 

00 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week) 

50 

00 

Assistants,     44         44  * 

20 

00 

Principals,  Evening  Schools  " 

20 

00 

Assistants,      44           44  44 

7 

50 

Masters 

,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening) 

10 

00 

Head- Assistants,       4  4           4  4           4  4 

6 

00 

Assistants,               4  4           4  4           4  4 

5 

00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes  Pri- 

ma ry 

Schools  (per  week)  .... 

5 

00 

Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools,  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds 
one  hundred  pupils,  receive  $288  ;  Sub-Masters,  elected  as 
Principals,  $216 ;  First  Assistants,  elected  as  Principals, 
$72,  each,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

N.B.  The  salaries  for  1883-84  have  not  been  fixed  at  the  date  of 
this  report.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  recommended  that  they  be  con- 
tinued at  the  same  rates  as  for  1882-83,  with  the  exception  of  the  salary 
of  assistants  of  the  third  grade  in  High  Schools,  which  is  substituted  for 
that  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  assistants,  by  vote  of  the  Board.  The 
salary  proposed  for  this  rank  is  8756  for  the  first  year,  annual  increase 
848,  and  maximum  $1,380. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


APPROPRIATIONS. 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....    $1,133,167  00 

«  officers   57,140  00 

School  expenses        .....        255,700  00 

EXPENDITURES. 

1882.    Requisitions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  same 
for  May. 
Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $90,188  38 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,651  15 

School  expenses,     12,670  84 

 $107,510  37 

Requisitions  for  June. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $91,625  30 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,946  66 

School  expenses,     12,000  58 

  108,572  54 


Carried  forward 


$216,082  91  $1,446,007  00 
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Brought  forward,  $216,082  91    $1,446,007  00 

Requisitions  for  July. 
Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .  $182,066  09 
Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        9,713  34 
School  expenses,     10,648  79 

  202,428  22 

Requisitions  for  August. 
School  expenses,   $41,706  64 

  41,706  64 

Requisitions  for  September. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $90,720  17 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,834  16 

School  expenses,     43,800  04 

  139,354  37 

Requisitions  for  October. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $89,751  93 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .       .        4,871  68 

School  expenses,     26,895  81 

  121,519  42 

Requisitions  for  November. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $94,381  45 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .       .        4,751  66 

School  expenses,     14,864  34 

  113,997  45 


Carried  forward, 


$835,089  01    $1,446,007  00 
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Brought  forward, 
Requisitions  for  December. 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $98,142  88 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,811  60 

School  expenses,     10,423  75 


$835,089  01  $1,446,007  00 


113,378  29 


1883. 

Requisitions  for  January, 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $98,307  95 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,480  68 

School  expenses,     10,454  60 

  113,249  23 

Requisitions  for  February, 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $96,337  83 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,486  66 

School  expenses,     16,384  38 

  117,208  87 


Requisitions  for  March . 

Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $98,101  08 

Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,736  66 

School  expenses,     17,150  81 

  119,988  55 

Carried  forward,  $1,298,913  95    $1,446,007  00 
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Brought  forward,  $1,298,913  95    $1,446,007  00 

Requisitions  for  April. 
Salaries  of  in- 
structors     .     $93,531  84 
Salaries  of  offi- 
cers    .        .        4,748  52 
School  expenses,     16,072  28 

—   114,352  64 

Balance  unexpended,  returned 

to  the  City  Treasury  .        .      32,740  41 

.    $1,446,007  00   $1,446,007  00 


Total  amount  expended  by  the  School  Committee  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors    ....    $1,123,154  90 

"  officers   57,038  83 

School  expenses   233,072  86 

$1,413,266  59 


EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 


Superintendent 

Supervisors  (six)  . 

Secretary  and  assistants 

Auditing  Clerk  and  assistant 

Copyist 

Messengers  . 

Truant  officers  (eighteen) 

Total  for  officers  . 


$4,200  00 

21,483  00 

3,693  33 

3,700  00 

840  00 

1,402  50 

21,720  00 


$57,038  83 
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SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


High  Schools. 
Normal 
Latin  . 
Girls'  Latin  . 
English  High 
Girls' High  . 
Roxbury  High 
Charlestown  High 
Dorchester  High 
Brighton  High 
West  Roxbury  High 
East  Boston  High . 


Total  for  High  Schools 


$8,160  00 

31,817  60 

8,264  00 

39,037  30 

26,277  90 

10,027  17 

8,256  00 

6,916  00 

4,403  50 

5,297  00 

6,327  50 


$154,783  97 


Grammar  Schools. 
Adams 
Allston 
Andrew 
Bennett 
Bigelow 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin 
Brimmer 
Bunker  Hill  . 
Central 
Chapman 
Charles  Sumner 
Comins 
Dearborn 
Dillaway 
Dorchester-E  v  erett 


$11,912  00 

9,336  87 

13,395  30 

7,476  94 

16,413  93 

7,880  23 

10,559  13 

14,417  43 

14,657  84 

7,490  40 

13,825  48 

6,316  66 

17,972  27 

18,672  06 

9,152  73 

11,843  00 


Carried  forward, 


$191,322  27      $154,783  97 
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Brought  forward, 

$191,322 

27 

Dudley 

11,601 

86 

D  wight 

14,322 

01 

Eliot  .... 

19,274 

29 

Emerson 

14,330 

75 

Everett 

14,669 

89 

Franklin 

15,194 

20 

Frothingham 

14,464 

00 

Gaston 

11,185 

14 

George  Putnam  . 

3,464 

61 

Gibson 

7,402 

04 

Hancock 

13,140 

00 

Harris  .... 

6,109 

67 

Harvard 

13,256 

47 

Hillside 

7,599 

25 

Lawrence 

19,137 

80 

Lewis  .... 

14,114 

97 

Lincoln 

15,621 

41 

Lowell 

12,478 

50 

Lyman 

14,129 

73 

Mather 

7,993 

83 

Minot  .... 

6,562 

20 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

5,072 

00 

Norcross 

14,455 

60 

Phillips 

15,044 

16 

Prescott 

11,388 

00 

Prince  .... 

8,606 

18 

Quincy 

14,377 

33 

Rice  .... 

14,527 

20 

Sherwin 

17,827 

47 

Shurtleff  . 

13,848 

00 

Stoughton  . 

6,116 

20 

Tileston 

2,388 

00 

Carried  foncard, 


$571,025  03      $154,783  1^7 
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Brought  forward,  $ 

571,025 

03 

Warren  .... 

13,473 

44 

Wells  

10,635 

20 

Winthrop  .... 

16,864 

53 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools 

Primary  Schools  by  Districts. 

Adams  District 

$5,166 

27 

Allston  k4 

4,429 

42 

Andrew  44 

6,814 

48 

Bennett  " 

3,330 

00 

Bigelow  44 

8,331 

82 

Bowditch  44 

6,220 

93 

Bowdoin  44 

6,942 

73 

Brimmer  44 

6,213 

97 

Bunker  Hill  District 

7,743 

20 

Central  44 

1,994 

47 

Chapman          4 4 

6,326 

00 

Charles  Sumner  District 

2,886 

00 

Comins                  4 ' 

8,974 

67 

Dearborn               4 ' 

13,047 

58 

Dillaway  '» 

6,325 

40 

Dorchester-Everett  District  . 

5,775 

91 

Dudley 

6,570 

33 

D  wight            District  . 

4,609 

00 

Eliot                   «  . 

7,620 

00 

Emerson  " 

6,452 

24 

Everett  44 

8,771 

87 

Franklin  " 

9,150 

76 

Frothingham  " 

5,784 

47 

Gaston  " 

7,236 

78 

George  Putnam  44 

1,792 

00 

Gibson  44 

3,282 

40 

$154,783  97 


611,998  20 


Carried  forward, 


$161,792  70      $766,782  17 
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B "rough  t  forward 


Hancock 

Harris 

Harvard 

Hillside 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Mather 

Minot 

Mt.  Vernon 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince 

Quincy 

Rice 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff 

Stoughton 

Tileston 

Warren 

Wells 

Winthrop 


Di: 


ict 


$161,792  70 
9,882  98 
2,317  93 
7,734  72 
2,860  00 
12,402  48 
7,446  06 
4,486  00 
7,228  66 
5,939  58 
3,916  93 
3,064  10 
1,848  14 
9,865  67 
4,844  03 
5,646  00 
2,108  27 
5,396  13 
6,137  64 
10,685  08 
5,106  80 
2,204  86 
744  00 
6,577  86 
7,935  11 
4,469  84 


$766,782  17 


Total  for  Primary  Schools 


302,641  57 


Special  Schools. 
Horace  Mann     .     $8,651  66 
Licensed  Minors,      1,488  00 


$10,139  66 


Carried  forward, 


$10,139  66    $1,069,423  74 
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Brought  forward,  $10,139  66    $1,069,423  74 

Evening  Schools. 


Evening:  Hi«:h 

School  . 

$6,139  50 

Anderson  st. 

958  50 

Bigelow 

1,737  00 

Comins 

1,465  50 

Dearborn  . 

1,456  50 

Eliot 

1,611  00 

Franklin  . 

1,134  00 

Lincoln 

1,002  00 

Lyman 

1,035  50 

Mi  not 

658  00 

Qnincy 

969  00 

Warren 

1,281  00 

Warren  st  .  Chapel, 

611  50 

Wells 

1,573  50 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Warren  av. 

$1,452  00 

Tennyson  st. 

1,757  00 

Chariest  own 

1,183  00 

Koxbury  . 

1,173  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Music 

$10,920  00 

Drawing  . 

3,000  00 

Military  Drill 

and  armorer  . 

2,004  00 

Lectures,  Nor- 

mal School 

470  00 

21,632  50 


5,565  00 


16,394  00 


Total   for    Special    Schools   and  Special 

Instructors    ......  53,731  16 


Total  for  School  Instructors 


$1,123,154  90 
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SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 


Books  .... 

$0 1 ,OZZ 

4  i 

Phil,  apparatus  and  supplies  . 

1  o 

iy 

Slates,  Erasers,  ete. 

(too 

y  y  l 

i  0 

Pianos,  tuning,  covers, 

and 

repairs 

OAK 

ou 

Express  and  extra  labor 

X.  Q  t> 

Printing  and  Diplomas  . 

o,oyb 

Maps  and  Globes  . 

bbz 

zb 

Car  and  Ferry  Tickets  . 

on 

Stationery,    Drawing  Mate- 

rials, and  Postage 

o  < 

Advertising  . 

OA.") 

OF; 

Annual  Festival  . 

1  0O7 

04: 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water  . 

bU,obo 

11 

Contract,  Supply  Agent 

12,000 

00 

Janitors'  Supplies 

2,906 

65 

Horse  and  Carriage  Expenses 

and  Carriage  hire 

860 

68 

Census,  including  books 

for 

same 

905 

00 

Sundries 

1,238 

46 

Gross  amount  expended  under  the  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Supplies      .        .  $151,79102 

Salaries  paid  Janitors        .        .        .        .  81,281  84 

Total  for  School  Expenses      .       .       .  $233,072  86 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Salaries  of  officers  $57,038  83 

"  "  instructors  ....  1,123,154  90 
School  expenses       .....        233,072  86 

Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation,  $1,413,266  59 

Carried  fomvard,  $1,413,266  59 
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Brought  forward, 
Expended  for  Dorchester  Schools,  from  in- 
come of  the  Gibson  Fund  . 


$1,413,266  59 


545  07 


Gross  expenditure      ....    $1,413,811  66 


Net  expenditure  for  the  year       .        .    $1,340,533  10 


APPROPRIATIONS    EXPENDED    BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  CITY  COUNCIL. 

High,  Grammar,  and  Primary  School-houses,     $169,500  00 


Requisitions  in  accordance. 


1882. 

May  .... 

$9,645  52 

June  .... 

6,761  88 

July  .... 

5,403  82 

August 

4,291  74 

September  . 

51,023  13 

October 

60,179  39 

4  4 

November  . 

15,357  33 

4  4 

December  . 

11,161  74 

1883. 

January 

10,740  51 

4  4 

February 

5,466  09 

;  4 

March 

4,137  53 

4  4 

April  .... 

5,182  15 

4  4 

Jan.    Transferred  from 

Less  income 


73,278  56 


Prince  School-house  . 


4,200  00 


Jan.  Transferred  from 
Tyler-street  School- 
house 


5,400  00 


4  4 


Jan.    Transferred  from 
Public  Buildings 


8,400  00 


4  4 


April.  Transferred 
from  Interest  . 


1,850  83 


$189,350  83  $189,350  83 
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PUBLIC  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 


Furniture 
Carpentry 
Heating  Apparatus 
Masonry 
Ventilation  . 


Rents  and  taxes  :  — 
Primary  Schools 
High  School,  E.B. 
Hall  for  Military  Dril 


$4,264  29 
720  00 
350  00 


Painting  and  Glazing 
Whitewashing  and  Plastering 
Gas-fitting  and  Plumbing 
Blackboards 
Locks  and  Keys  . 
Roofing,  Gutters,  and  Conductors 
Iron-work 

Auction  fee,  sale    of  East-st.  place  School 

house  .... 
Grading  and  Watering  . 
Sewer  Dept.,  Sewer  Assessment 
Care  of  Lawns 

Sash  Elevators  and  Weather-strips 
Miscellaneous,  including 

Horse-shoeing,  care  of  Horses  and  Car-"' 


Janitors  . 
Salaries 
Teaming  . 
Vaults  and  Cesspools 
Printing  . 
Repairs  of- Vanes 
Supplies  . 
Paper-hanging  . 

Gross  expenditure 
Less  income 


$29,296  84 
32,048  15 
27,319  77 
2(5,084  02 
3,816  31 


5,334  29 
22,146  31 
12,209  49 

9,728  80 

2,528  34 
575 

5,590 

1,071 


22 
79 
82 


189  35 
2,763  50 
547  64 
546  75 
805  87 


6,747  57 


$189,350  83 
231  00 


Net  expenditure  Public  Building  Committee,  $189,119  83 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


The  Public  Schools  of  the  city  proper  and  its  annexed 
wards  comprise  one  Normal  School,  two  Latin,  eight  High, 
and  fifty- one  Grammar  Schools.  Each  Grammar  School 
represents  a  district,  in  which  are  located  Primary  Schools, 
occupying  in  total  ninety  Primary  buildings,  fifty-one  rooms 
in  various  Grammar  School-houses,  nine  hired  rooms  in  eight 
different  buildings,  and  two  rooms  in  the  basement  of  the 
Girls'  High  School-house  ;  besides  four  rooms  in  three  other 
city  buildings.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  High 
Schools,  with  the  expenditures  for  the  same,  for  the  financial 
year  1882-83,  as  made  by  the  School  Committee  and  City 
Council :  — 

high  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School  was  established  in  18o2,  and  located  in  the  Adams 
School  building  on  Mason  street.  In  1854  the  course  of  study  was  re- 
arranged and  the  name  changed  to  the  Girls1  High  and  Normal  School. 

By  vote  of  the  School  Board,  the  Normal  School  was  separated  from 
the  Girls'1  High  School,  and  began  an  independent  existence  September 
1,  1872,  but  continued  to  occup}T  a  portion  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  building  until  September  1,  1876,  when  the  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  location,  in  the  upper  story  of  the  Rice  Grammar 
School  building  on  Dartmouth  street. 

The  instructors  are  a  head-master,  a  first  assistant,  a  second  assistant, 
and  a  special  teacher  of  Drawing,  Penmanship,  and  Elementary  Meth- 
ods. In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  the  school  a  post-graduate 
course  of  one  year  was  established  in  1879,  for  the  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and 
practice  in  teaching.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the 
school,  including  post-graduates,  114. 
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PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Latin  School  was  established  in  1635.  It  formerly  occupied  half 
of  the  building  on  Bedford  street,  erected  in  1844  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  and  some  of  the  classes 
were  colonized  in  the  Savage  School-house  on  Harrison  avenue.  Its 
present  building  was  completed  in  1880,  and  first  occupied  by  the  school 
January  3,  1881.    The  dedication  took  place  on  February  22,  1881. 

The  building  or  block  is  423  feet  long  by  220  feet  wide,  the  longest 
sides  or  main  buildings  fronting  on  Warren  avenue  and  Montgomery 
street.  The  Latin  School  occupies  the  Warren  avenue  side,  and  the 
Montgomery  street  side  is  occupied  by  the  English  High  School.  There 
are  two  courts  of  equal  size  within  the  block,  the  division  between  the 
two  being  made  by  the  location  of  a  central  building  which  is  connected 
with  the  two  main  street  fronts  by  means  of  a  transverse  corridor. 
Across  the  easterly  end  of  the  block  and  connecting  the  two  sides  are 
located  the  drill  hall  and  gymnasium.  There  are  forty-eight  school- 
rooms, twenty  each  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  eight  on  the  third 
floor.  Twelve  rooms  receive  their  light  from  the  courts  and  the 
remaining  thirty-six  occupy  the  street  fronts.  The  assembly  halls  for 
both  schools  are  on  the  third  floor,  the  library  rooms  are  on  the  first 
floor,  and  on  the  second  floor  over  the  libraries  are  the  lecture  halls 
for  the  natural  sciences.  Each  of  the  latter  has  two  conveniently  con- 
nected rooms,  one  for  physical  apparatus  and  the  other  for  specimens  of 
natural  history.  Near  the  principal  entrances  on  the  first  floor  in  the 
central  building  there  are  for  each  school  a  teachers'  conference-room, 
with  an  adjoining  reception-room,  a  head-master's  office  and  a  janitor's 
room.  On  the  second  floor  adjacent  to  the  transverse  corridor  are  two 
suites  of  apartments  each  having  four  rooms  for  janitors'  dwellings, 
and  connected  with  the  basement  by  a  separate  staircase.  There  are 
two  spacious  drawing-rooms  for  each  school  on  the  third  floor,  and  con- 
nected with  each  at  either  end  is  a  room  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
models  and  copies. 

In  connection  with  the  drill-hall  there  are  two  rooms  for  the  military 
officers,  and  an  armorer's  room  furnished  with  a  work-bench  and  the 
requisite  tools. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  to  date,  including  the  land  and  the 
furnishing  of  the  building,  is  $747,830,82. 

Three  rooms  of  the  Latin  School  building  are  occupied  by  the  Even- 
ing Drawing  School,  which  was  formerly  located  in  the  Primary  school- 
house  on  Appleton  street. 

There  are  twelve  regular  instructors  for  the  school.  —  one  head- 
master, four  masters,  and  seven  junior-masters,  besides  certain  special 
instructors  allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  360. 
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GIRLS1  LATIX  SCHOOL. 

The  Girls1  Latin  School  was  established  February  4,  1878.  It  occupies 
four  rooms  in  the  Girls'  High  School  building  on  West  Newton  street. 

There  are  six  classes;  and  the  course  of  study,  which  covers  the  re- 
quirements of  the  best  colleges,  extends  over  a  period  of  six  years. 
Entrance  examinations  are  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  June,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  in  September.  The  requisitions-  for  admission  are 
equivalent  to  those  established  for  promotion  to  the  third  class  in  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

There  are  seven  instructors  for  the  school,  -  a  master,  five  assistants, 
and  a  special  teacher  of  vocal  and  physical  culture. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  141. 

KNGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOB  BOYS. 

The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1821.  It  originally  oc- 
cupied the  building  now  known  as  the  Sharp  Primary  School-house  on 
Anderson  street.  Later,  in  connection  with  the  Latin  School,  it  occu- 
pied the  building  on  Bedford  street  erected  in  1844,  and  some  of  its 
classes  were  colonized  in  the  old  Bowditch  school-house  on  South  street. 
A  description  of  its  present  building  is  given  under  "Latin  School," 
p.  39,  — that  school  occupying  half  of  the  structure. 

A  chemical  laboratory,  architecturally  a  detached  building,  is  located 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  High  School  building.  The  lower  floor  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  lecture- room.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  laboratory  and 
accessory  rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building  are  a  physical  laboratory 
and  a  physical  lecture-room. 

A  part  of  the  English  High  School  basement  has  been  fitted  for  the 
occupancy  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Public  Library. 

Twelve  rooms  are  fitted  with  gas  and  used  by  the  Evening  High 
School  from  October  to  March  each  year. 

There  are  thirteen  regular  instructors  for  the  school,  —  ahead-master, 
nine  masters,  and  three  junior-masters,  besides  certain  special  instruc- 
tors allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  397. 

GIRLS1   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Normal  School,  which  had  been  established  in  1852,  was  con- 
verted into  a  High  School  for  girls  in  1854.  It  was  provided  at  the 
same  time  that  a  Normal  class  should  be  formed  by  those  who  wished 
to  prepare  for  teaching.  In  1872  the  Normal  department  was  separated 
from  the  Girls1  High  School,  and  became  independent. 

The  present  building,  originally  intended  for  the  Girls1  High  School, 
with  its  Normal  department,  on  West  Newton  and  Pembroke  streets, 
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was  built  in  1870.  It  has  three  stories,  besides  attic  and  basement,  and 
contains  sixty-six  rooms,  including  eleven  class-rooms,  seven  of  which 
have  seats  or  capacity  for  one  hundred  scholars  each,  and  four  for 
seventy-five  each. 

Of  these  eleven  rooms  one  is  a  botanical  laboratory,  one  a  physical 
laboratory,  and  two  are  used  by  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

One  large  room  in  the  basement  is  used  for  a  chemical  laboratory, 
with  a  side  laboratory  and  a  mineralogical  cabinet. 

Another  basement  room  is  used  for  musical  instruction,  and  two 
primary  classes  of  the  D wight  District  are  also  accommodated  in  the 
basement. 

The  hall  in  the  third  story  contains  various  casts,  and  a  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon,  encircling  the  room,  all  presented  to  the  school  by  several 
members  of  the  Social  Science  Association.  Four  rooms  in  the  attic 
are  devoted  to  art,  three  being  arranged  for  drawing,  the  other  for  pho- 
tography. A  large  cupola  surmounts  the  building,  and  may  be  fitted 
up  for  an  observatory. 

There  are  now  nineteen  regular  instructors  for  the  school,  —  a  head- 
master, a  master,  one  assistant  principal,  one  first  assistant,  two  second 
assistants,  three  third  assistants,  seven  fourth  assistants,  a  teacher  of 
chemistry,  a  laboratory  assistant,  and  a  teacher  of  physical  culture  and 
elocution,  besides  certain  special  instructors  allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school,  517. 

ROXI3L1JY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Roxbury  High  School  was  established  in  1852.  The  building  is 
located  on  Kenilworth  street,  and  was  enlarged  in  1861.  It  was  origi- 
nally two  stories  high,  with  a  school-room  on  each  floor.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1871  it  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,,  and  now  contains  eight 
rooms,  besides  a  laboratory  in  the  basement. 

There  are  six  regular  instructors  for  the  school, —  a  head-master,  a 
first  assistant,  two  third  assistants,  and  two  fourth  assistants,  besides 
certain  special  instructors  allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school ;  boys,  G7  ;  girls, 
81;  total,  151. 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  was  established  in  1878  as  a  branch  .of 
the  English  High  and  Girls1  High  Schools,  the  boys  and  the  principal  — 
a  junior-master —  belonging  to  the  former  school,  and  the  girls  and  the 
female  assistant  to  the  latter.  In  1880  it  became  an  independent  school. 

The  school  occupies  rooms  in  the  Public  Library  building  on  Paris 
street  at  the  corner  of  Meridian,  and  also  Sumner  Hall. 

The  City  Council  has  granted  an  appropriation,  and  the  necessary 
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steps  have  been  taken  for  the  addition  of  six  rooms  to  the  Public  Library 
building1  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  school. 

There  are  five  regular  instructors,  —  a  master,  two  third  assistants  and 
two  fourth  assistants,  besides  certain  special  instructors  allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school :  boys,  77  ;  girls, 
58 ;  total,  135. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Charlestown  High  School  was  established  in  1848.  The  building  is 
located  at  the  corner  of  Concord  and  Bartlett  streets,  on  Monument  square. 

The  original  building  was  erected  in  1848,  and  remodeled  and  en- 
larged in  1870.  It  has  three  stories,  with  French  roof,  and  basement, 
and  contains  thirty  rooms,  including  a  hall,  an  apparatus-room,  a  labor- 
atory, and  nine  class-rooms,  three  of  which  have  scats  for  one  hundred 
scholars  each. 

There  are  five  regular  instructors  for  the  school,  —  a  master,  a  first 
assistant,  a  second  assistant,  a  third  assistant,  and  a  fourth  assistant, 
besides  certain  special  instructors  allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school :  boys,  45  ;  girls, 
85;  total,  180. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  was  established  in  1852.  The  present 
building  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Dorchester  avenue  and  Centre  street, 
and  was  erected  in  1870.  it  is  three  stories  high,  having  five  school- 
rooms and  a  hall ;  also  a  laboratory  in  the  basement. 

There  are  four  regular  instructors  for  the  school,  —  a  master,  a  first 
assistant,  and  two  fourth  assistants,  besides  certain  special  instructors 
allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school :  boys,  47  ;  girls, 
49;  total,  96. 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Eliot  High  School  was  established  in  1849,  and  was  under  the ' 
supervision  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  After  May,  1855,  it  was  given  over 
to  the  joint  supervision  of  the  Eliot  Trustees  and  the  School  Committee 
of  West  Roxbury,  until  February,  1874,  when  the  trustees  withdrew 
their  support.  Since  the  annexation  of  the  town  to  Boston  it  has  been 
known  as  the  West  Roxbury  High  School.  Its  present  building  is  situ- 
ated on  Elm  street,  Jamaica  Plain.  It  was  built  in  1867,  and  contains 
a  hall,  four  school-rooms,  and  a  small  laboratory. 

There  are  three  regular  instructors  for  the  school, — a  master/a  third  as- 
sistant, and  a  fourth  assistant,  besides  certain  special  instructors  allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school :  boys,  20  ;  girls, 
40 ;  total,  60. 
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BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Brighton  High  School  was  established  in  1841.  Its  present 
building  is  located  on  Academy  Hill,  and  is  accessible  from  Rockland 
street.  It  is  two  stories  high,  with  French  roof,  and  contains  two  rooms 
on  the  lower  lloor,  one  main  room  and  two  recitation-rooms  on  the 
second  floor  and  a  hall  above.  One  lower  room  is  not  fitted  for  occu- 
pation. 

There  are  three  regular  instructors  for  the  school,  —  a  master,  a 
third  assistant,  and  a  fourth  assistant,  besides  ceitain  special  instructors 
allowed. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school:  boys  19;  girls, 
37  ;  total,  56. 


EXPENDITURES    FOR    THE    NORMAL,  LATIN, 
.  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city,  during  the  finan- 
cial year  1882-83  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors         ....     $154,783  97 
Expenditures  for  Books,  Maps,  Globes,  Writ- 
ing and  Drawing  Materials,  Stationery,  etc.         12,172  03 

Janitors  10,174  96 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water         ....  8,077  (53 


$185,208  59 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.        .        .        .         18,722  40 

Total  expense  for  High  Schools    .        .      $203,930  99 

Number  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  exclu- 
sive of  special  instructors  in  French,  German. 
Sciences,  Drawing,  Music,    and  Military 

Drill   80 

Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $149,218  l< 
Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .         $1,865  23 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  High 

Schools   2,157 

Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  French, 

German,  and  Sciences     ....  50 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil.        .       .       .  S!»4  54 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in- 
structor, including  principal    ...  27 

The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  tor  tin1  various 
High  Schools  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  S1,242JK)0  ; 
the  assessed  value  is  $1,187,500, a  decrease  of  about  $55, 400. 1 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  fifty-one  Grammar  School  Districts  are  located  as 
follows  :  fourteen  in  the  city  proper,  seven  in  South  Boston, 
seven  in  Dorchester,  eight  in  Koxburv,  five  in  Charlestown, 
four  in  West  Koxburv,  four  in  East  Boston,  and  two  in 
Brighton.  To  each  Grammar  School  are  attached  certain 
Primary  Schools,  together  making  a  school  district.  Ac- 
companying is  a  brief  statement  of  the  various  buildings, 
together  with  the  amounts  expended  by  authority  of  the 
School  Committee  and  City  Council  for  Grammar  and  Primary 
School  purposes. 

A. DAMS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Adams  School  was  established  in  1856.  The  building,  located  on 
Sumner  street,  was  erected  in  1856,  is  three  stories  high,  with  basement, 
and  contains  thirteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 

Of  the  rooms  in  the  building  eleven  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and 
two  by  Primary  classes. 

The  original  lot  of  land  was  purchased  in  1854,  in  which  year  the 
erection  of  the  building  was  begun.  An  additional  lot  of  land  was 
purchased  in  1866,  to  enlarge  the  yard;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
out-buildings  were  rebuilt,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  brick  wall. 

There  is  but  one  Primary  School  building  in  the  district,  —  the 


1  Cost  and  assessed  value,  May  1,  1882. 
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Webster,  on  Webster  street,  built  in  185:'.  It  is  three  stories  high, 
containing  six  rooms. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  in  the  district  is  nineteen,  —  three 
male  and  eight  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  eight  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  518;  Primary  Schools,  426;  total  for 
district,  (J44. 

A.LLSTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Allston  School  was  established  in  1848,  under  the  name  of  the 
Second  Grammar  School,  and  was  so  known  until  February,  1861,  when 
it  was  given  the  name  of  the  Harvard  School  ;  in  187G  it  was  given  the 
name  it  now  bears.  Its  present  building,  located  on  Cambridge  street, 
was  erected  in  1878;  it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  ten  rooms  and 
a  hall,  eight  of  which  are  occupied  by  Grammar  classes  of  the  district, 
and  one  by  a  Primary  class. 

There  are  three  Primary  buildings  in  the  district.  The  building  on 
Everett  street  is  two  stories  high,  containing  two  rooms,  both  of  which 
are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

The  building  on  Webster  place  is  two  stories  high,  containing  two 
rooms,  both  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

The  building  at  North  Brighton  contains  two  rooms,  both  of  which 
are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

There  are  fifteen  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
eight  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  six  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  366 ;  Primary  Schools,  386 ;  total  for 
district,  752. 

ANDREW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Andrew  School  was  established  in  September,  1873.  The  build- 
ing, located  on  Dorchester  street,  and  built  in  1877-78,  is  three  stories 
high,  and  contains  fourteen  school-rooms, two  recitation-rooms. and  a  hall. 

The  district  contains  but  one  Primary  building,  the  Ticknor.  on 
Dorchester  street,  which  was  enlarged  in  1865,  is  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  twelve  rooms. 

There  is  one  Primary  class  in  the  Grammar  building. 

There  are  twenty-three  regular  instructors  in  the  district.  —  three 
male  and  ten  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  ten  female  instruc- 
tors for  the  Primary  Schools. 
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Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  710;  Primary  Schools,  57-1;  total  for 
district,  1,284. 

BENNETT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  ROYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  school  now  known  as  the  Bennett  School  was  instituted  as  the 
Harvard  Grammar  School,  September  28,  1847,  and  was  located  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Town-Hall  building,  on  Washington  street,  Brighton, 
until  1861.  In  that  year  the  town  erected  a  building  for  this  school 
upon  a  lot  of  land  on  Winship  place,  Agricultural  Hill,  presented  by 
Stephen  Hastings  Bennett,  a  citizen  of  the  town,  for  school  purposes. 
February  23,  1861,  the  School  Committee,  in  consideration  of  the  dona- 
tion of  the  land  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  donor,  voted  that  the  school 
should  take  the  name  of  Bennett  Grammar  School  :  and  the  name  of 
Harvard  was  transferred  to  the  school  at  Allston,  until  then  known  as 
the  Second  ( iranimar. 

The  new  building  was  two  stories  in  height,  ami  contained  lour  rooms. 

The  present  building  on  Chestnut  Hill  avenue,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Bennett  School,  was  erected  in  1873.  It  is  two  stories  in  height, 
with  a  Mansard  roof;  contains  seven  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  all  the 
rooms  are  occupied.  The  original  Bennett  School  building  is  now 
occupied  by  primary  classes  of  the  district. 

There  are  three  primary  buildings  in  the  district.  One  on  Winship 
place,  previously  mentioned,  two  stories  in  height,  contains  four  rooms, 
and  is  fully  occupied.  One  on  Oak  square,  two  stories  in  height,  con- 
tains two  rooms,  only  one  of  which  is  at  present  used.  One  on  Union 
street,  two  stories  in  height,  contains  two  rooms,  and  is  now  unoccupied. 

There  are  thirteen  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
seven  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  th  e  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  339;  Primary  Schools,  282;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 621. 

BIGELOW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT.   FOR  BOYS. 

The  Bigelow  School  was  established  in  1849.  It  was  organized  as  a 
girls1  school,  and  SO  continued  until  1859,  when  boys  were  also  admitted. 
It  continued  as  a  school  for  both  sexes  until  September  1,  1869,  when, 
upon  the  organization  of  the  Shurtleff  School,  it  became  a  school  for 
boys  only. 

The  building,  located  on  Fourth  street,  corner  of  E,  was  erected  in 
1850.    It  is  four  stories  high,  containing  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 
The  Primary  buildings  in  the  district  are  two,  —  the  Hawes,  on 
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Broadway,  and  the  Simonds,  in  the  rear  on  the  same  lot;  the  Eiawes 
building  containing  eight  rooms,  and  the  Simonds  three.  These  rooms 
are  all  occupied,  and  there  are  two  classes  in  the  ward-room  building, 
and  one  class  in  a  hired  room  in  Savings-Bank  building. 

There  are  twenty-nine  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  three  male 
and  thirteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  thirteen  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  792;  Primary  Schools,  732;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,524. 

BOWDITCH  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Bowditch  School  was  established  in  1861.  The  first  building, 
erected  in  1862,  was  located  on  South  street.  The  school  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  building,  known  as  the  Channing  School-house, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Primary  classes  of  the  district,  in  1873.  The 
present  building,  located  on  Cove,  corner  of  East  street,  was  built  in 
1866,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  nine  rooms. 

There  is  but  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  —  the  Guild  on 
East  street,  built  in  1836  ;  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  twelve 
school-rooms.    One  room  is  occupied  by  a  school  for  licensed  minors. 

This  house  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Winthrop  Grammar 
School,  and  was  so  used  until  the  erection  of  the  present  Winthrop 
School  building,  on  Tremont  street,  in  1854.  In  1847  the  building  was 
enlarged,  and  still  further  additions  were  made  in  1861. 

As  more  than  three -fourths  of  the  area  of  the  Bowditch  School  District 
is  now  occupied  entirely  by  business  houses,  the  reason  for  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  pupils  is  at  once  apparent. 

There  are  fifteen  regular  instructors  in  the  district, — one  male  and 
six  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  eight  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  five  divisions  of  the  Gram-  . 
mar  School. 

Pupils  belonging  to  Grammar  School,  215;  Primary  Schools,  383; 
total  for  district,  598. 

BOWDOIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Bowdoin  School  was  established  in  1821.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Myrtle  street,  was  erected  in  1848,  and  has  two  rooms  on  a 
floor,  the  rooms  being  arranged  for  two  classes. 

The  inconvenience  for  want  of  yard-room  is  seriously  felt  by  the 
school.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  four  streets,  thus  involving  in- 
conveniencies  and  annoyances  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  remed\ . 

The  Primary  School  buildings  in  the  district  are  two. 

The  building  on  Somerset  street,  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  of  this  district,  and  afterwards  partly  occupied  by  the 
Normal  Training  School,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  eight 
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rooms;  four  in  the  upper  story  being  not  now  in  use.  The  remaining 
rooms  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

The  Sharp  building,  on  Anderson  street,  formerly  used  for  the 
English  High  School,  and  subsequently  for  the  Phillips  Grammar  School, 
is  three  stories  high,  and  contains,  besides  a*  ward-room,  six  school- 
rooms, four  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes  of  this  district. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  in  the  district  is  eighteen,  — one 
male  and  nine  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  eight  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  seven  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  445;  Primary  Schools,  396;  total  for 
district,  841. 

BRIMMER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   FOR  BOYS. 

The  Brimmer  School  was  established  in  1844.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Common  street,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Franklin  School-house, 
was  erected  in  1843.  It  is  four  stories  high,  containing  fourteen  rooms 
and  a  hall. 

The  Primary  buildings  in  the  district  are  two. 

The  Starr  King,  on  Tennyson  street,  built  in  1870,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  ten  rooms  and  a  hall.  Of  these  rooms,  the  hall,  two  rooms 
on  the  upper,  and  three  on  the  second  floor,  are  occupied  by  drawing 
classes,  evenings,  viz.  :  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings, 
from  October  to  March.  Five  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  stories  are 
occupied  by  three  Primary  classes  of  the  Brimmer  District,  and  by  two 
Grammar  classes  of  the  Winthrop  District. 

The  Skinner  School,  on  Fayette  street,  was  built  in  1870.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  with  two  school-rooms  to  a  floor,  all  of  which  are  occupied 
by  Primary  classes  of  this  district. 

Thereare  twenty-two  regular  instructors  in  this  district, —  three  male 
and  ten  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  Schoo.,  606;  Primary  Schools,  483;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,089. 

BUNKER  HILL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Bunker  Hill  School  was  established  in  1801,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Neck11  School.  It  was  first  called  the  Bunker  Hill  School  in 
1838.  The  present  building,  situated  on  Baldwin  street,  was  erected  in 
1866,  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  school-rooms  and  a 
hall.    One  of  the  rooms  is  occupied  by  a  Primary  class. 

There  are  four  Primary  buildings  in  the  district.  The  building  on 
Bunker  Hill  street  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  eight  rooms,  all  of 
which  are  occupied. 
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The  buildings  on  Haverhill  street  are  one-story  wooden  buildings, 
each  containing  one  room,  which  is  occupied  by  a  Primary  School. 

The  building  on  Bunker  Hill  street  known  as  Murray  Chapel  is  a 
one-story  wooden  building,  which  is  occupied  by  two  Primary  classes. 

There  are  twenty-seven  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two 
male  and  twelve  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  thirteen 
female  instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  five  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  687;  Primary  Schools,  GOO;  total  for 
district,  1,296. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Central  School  was  established  in  1849.  The  present  building 
on  Burroughs  street,  erected  in  the  same  year,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  six  rooms,  all  of  which  are  occupied.  The  building  was 
remodeled  in  1871. 

The  Primary  classes  of  this  district  occupy  three  rooms  in  Village 
Hall,  on  Thomas  street. 

There  are  ten  regular  instructors  for  the  district,  — one  male  and  six 
female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  three  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  316;  Primary  School,  148;  total  for 
district,  464. 

CHAPMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Chapman  School  was  established  in  1849.  The  present  build- 
ing, located  on  Eutaw  street,  was  erected  in  1850.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  with  ten  rooms  and  hall.  An  addition  is  at  present  being  made 
to  the  building  of  three  school-rooms,  masters  office,  and  apparatus- 
room,  with  a  ward-room  in  the  basement. 

There  is  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  the  Tappan,  on  Lex- 
ington street,  built  in  1846,  and  rebuilt  in  1873.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
with  four  school-rooms  on  each  floor.  Of  these  rooms  six  are  occupied 
by  Primary  classes,  and  two  by  Grammar  classes  of  this  district. 

There  are  twenty  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male  and 
eleven  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  seven  female  instruc- 
tors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  613;  Primary  School,  387;  total  for 
district,  1,000. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Charles  Sumner  School  was  established  in  1862,  under  the  name 
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of  the  Florence  School.  The  present  building,  on  Ashland  street, 
known  as  the  Charles  Sumner  School,  was  erected  in  1876-77.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  ten  school-rooms  and  a  hall.  Six  of  the 
school-rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and  three  by  Primary  classes. 

There  are  three  Primary  buildings  belonging  to  the  district:  one  on 
Poplar  street,  built  in  1862;  one  on  Canterbury  street,  built  in  1804; 
and  one  on  Washington  street,  built  in  1870. 

The  old  Grammar  School  building  on  Florence  street,  and  the  Pri- 
mary buildings  on  Poplar  and  Washington  streets,  are  at  present 
unoccupied. 

There  are  eleven  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
five  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  five  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  230  ;  Primary  Schools,  248  ;  total  for  the 
district,  478. 

COMINS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Comins  School  building,  located  on  Tremont  street,  was  built 
in  1856,  and  remodeled  in  1869.  It  is  four  stories  high,  containing 
thirteen  rooms  and  hall. 

The  Comins-branch  building,  on  Francis  street,  built  in  1853,  and 
rebuilt  in  1861,  was  again  enlarged  in  1876.  It  now  contains  four 
school-rooms  and  a  hall  ;  three  on  the  first  floor  and  one  school-room 
and  a  hall  on  the  second.  Of  these  rooms  three  are  occupied  by  Gram- 
mar and  two  by  Primary  classes. 

Two  Grammar  classes  are  accommodated  in  rooms  on  Tremont 
street,  hired  by  the  city  at  an  expense  of  $480  per  annum. 

The  Primary  buildings  in  this  district  are  two. 

The  Phillips-street  building  was  built  in  1867,  is  two  stories  high,  and 
contains  eight  rooms,  —  four  on  each  floor. 

The  Smith-street  building  was  built  in  1849.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
with  a  school-room  on  each  floor. 

There  are  thirty-one  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male 
and  seventeen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  twelve  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  eight  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  1,008;  Primary  Schools,  689;  total  for 
district,  1,697. 

DEARBORN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Dearborn  School  was  established  in  1852.    The  building,  located 
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on  Dearborn  place,  was  erected  in  1851,  enlarged  in  1858,  and  re- 
modeled and  enlarged  in  1870.  .  It  is  three  stories  high,  containing 
fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  The  first  and  second  floors  have  each  six- 
rooms,  and  the  third  two  rooms  and  a  hall.  There  are  also  three  Gram- 
mar classes  of  the  school  in  the  Primary  building  on  Yeoman  street. 

Vine-street  chapel  has  recently  been  fitted  up  with  temporary  accom- 
modations for  two  Grammar  classes  and  is  occupied  by  the  same 

The  Primary  buildings  in  the  district  are  three. 

The  Eustis-street  building  was  erected  in  1848,  and  enlarged  in  1858, 
It  is  two  stories  high,  containing  four  rooms.  Additional  land  was 
bought  in  1864,  and  the  yard  was  graded  and  a  fence  built  in  1<S70. 

The  George-street  building  was  erected  in  186 1 .  It  is  three  stories 
high,  containing  six  rooms. 

The  Yeoman-street  building  was  erected  in  1849,  and  rebuilt  in  1870. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  containing  twelve  rooms.  Nine  of  these  are 
occupied  by  Primary  and  three  by  Grammar  classes. 

There  are  thirty-eight  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  — two  male 
and  eighteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  eighteen  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  six  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  1,054;  Primary  Schools,  995;  total  for 
district,  2,049. 

DILLAWAY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Dillaway  School,  for  girls,  formerly  called  the  Dudley  School 
for  Girls,  was  established  in  1839.  The  present  building  on  Bartlett 
street,  built  in  1846,  and  enlarged  in  1867,  is  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  six  rooms  and  a  recitation-room.  The  Dillaway  School  also 
occupies  two  rooms  in  stores  onRoxbury  street. 

A  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of  this  school  is  now  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  on  Kenil  worth  street. 

The  Primary  buildings  of  the  district  are  two. 

The  building  on  King  street  was  erected  in  1875,  and  contains 
eight  rooms,  all  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes  of  the  district. 

The  building  located  on  Thornton  street,  built  in  1847,  is  two 
stories  high,  and  contains  two  school-rooms,  both  occupied. 

There  are  eighteen  regular  instructors  in  the  district, —  one  female 
principal  and  eight  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  437;  Primary  Schools,  544;  total  for 
district,  981. 
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DO KCHESTER— EVERETT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  new  Dorchester-Everett  school,  located  on  Sumner  street, 
built  in  1876,  is  three  stories  high,  containing  ten  school-rooms  and  a 
hall.    All  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  classes. 

There  are  five  Primary  classes  in  the  old  Everett  building,  on  Sum- 
ner street,  built  in  1855  ;  two  Primary  classes  in  a  building  owned  by 
the  city  on  Dorchester  ave.  ;  and  two  in  a  small  building  on  Howard  ave. 

A  new  building  is  in  process  of  erection  on  Howard  avenue  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  twenty  regular  instructors  in  the  districts  —  two  male 
and  nine  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  531;  Primary  Schools,  172;  total  for 
district,  1,003. 

DUDLEY  SCHOOL  DISTHICT,  F<>K  BOYS. 

The  Dudley  School  was  established  in  1849,  under  the  name  of  the 
Washington  School.  The  present  building,  corner  Dudley  and  Putnam 
streets,  was  erected  in  1S74.  The  school  removed  to  the  new  building 
in  September  of  tiie  same  year,  the  old  building  being  surrendered  to 
the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City  Council,  and  at  present 
occupied  by  the  Municipal  Court  and  City  Surveyor  for  the  Highland 
District.  The  new  building  is  two  stories  high,  with  French  roof;  con- 
tains fourteen  school-rooms,  and  a  commodious  hall,  besides  six  smaller 
rooms,  used  for  the  master's  office,  library,  apparatus-room,  etc. 
These  rooms  are  occupied  b}*  nine  Grammar  and  four  Primary  classes. 

There  is  but  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  —  that  on  Vernon 
street,  erected  in  184(J,  and  enlarged  in  1801.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
and  contains  four  rooms,  all  of  which  are  occupied. 

One  Primary  class  is  accommodated  in  a  room  of  the  Municipal  Court 
building  mentioned  above,  and  another  in  a  hired  room  in  Eliot  square. 

There  are  twenty -one  regular  instructors  in  the  district, — two  male 
and  ten  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  584 ;  Primary  Schools,  476 ;  total  for 
district,  1,060. 

D WIGHT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Dwight  School  was  established  in  1844.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Springfield  street,  and  erected  in  1856,  is  four  stories  high, 
containing  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 

There  is  but  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  —  on  Rutland  street, 
built  in  1851.    It  is  three  stoiies  high,  and  has  two  rooms  on  each  floor. 
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Two  Primary  classes  are  accommodated  in  the  basement  of  the  Girls1 
High  School  building  on  West  Newton  street. 

There  are  twenty-two  regular  instructors  in  this  district,  —  three 
male  and  eleven  female  instructors  in  the  Grammar,  and  eight  female 
instructors  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  695;  Primary  Schools,  383;  total  for 
District,  1,078. 

ELIOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   FOR  BOYS. 

The  Eliot  School  was  established  in  1713.  The  present  building, 
located  on  North  Bennet  street,  was  built  in  1860,  the  former  building 
having  been  erected  in  1838.  It  is  four  stories  high,  contains  fourteen 
rooms,  and  a  hall. 

The  Ware  school-house  on  North  Bennet  street,  built  in  1862,  is  three 
stories  high,  and  contains  four  school-rooms  and  a  ward-room.  All  the 
school-rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  classes  of  this  district. 

The  Primary  School  buildings  are  two.  The  Pormort,  on  Snelling 
place,  was  built  in  1855,  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  six  school- 
rooms. The  building  is  raised  one  story  from  the  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  play-room. 

The  Freeman,  Charter  street,  was  built  in  1868,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  six  school-rooms. 

There  are  twenty-eight  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  four  male 
and  fourteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  ten  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  938;  Primary  Schools,  559;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,497. 

EMERSON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Emerson  School  was  established  in  1865,  under  the  name  of  the 
Prescott  School,  and  was  so  known  until  1876,  when  it  was  given  the 
name  it  now  bears.  The  present  building,  located  on  Prescott  street, 
was  erected  in  1865,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  sixteen  rooms 
and  a  hall ;  there  being  six  rooms  each  on  the  first  and  second  floors, 
and  four  rooms  and  a  hall  on  the  third. 

Of  these  rooms  twelve  are  occupied  by  Grammar  classes,  two  by 
Primary,  and  one  by  the  sewing-teacher. 

A  Primary  building,  on  Princeton  street,  with  eight  rooms,  seven  of 
which  are  occupied,  was  completed  in  this  district  during  the  year  L874. 

There  are  two  unoccupied  rooms  in  the  district,  one  in  the  Grammar 
and  one  in  the  Primary  building. 

There  are  twenty-two  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  three  male 
and  ten  female  instructors  in  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  instructors 
in  the  Primary  Schools. 
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Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  609;  Primary  Schools,  490;  total  for 
district,  1,099. 

EVERETT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Everett  School  was  established  in  I860.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Northampton  street,  was  erected  in  I860.  It  is  four  stories 
high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 

There  is  but  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  —  the  Rice,  on 
Concord  street,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Dwight  Grammar  School, 
which  was  built  in  184(5.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  ten 
school-rooms  and  a  ward-room. 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  in  the  district  is  twenty-eight, 
—  one  male  and  fifteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  twelve 
female  instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  nine  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  807;  Primary  School,  639;  total  for 
district,  1,446. 

FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Franklin  School  was  established  in  1785.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Ringgold  street,  erected  in  1858,  is  four  stories  high,  contain- 
ing  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 

The  ungraded  class  of  the  Grammar  School  was  accommodated  in  the 
Old  Franklin  school-house  on  Washington  street  until  May  1,  1883. 

There  are  two  Primary  School  buildings  in  the  district,  —  the  Cook 
School,  on  Groton  street,  built  in  1852,  three  stories  high,  containing  six 
school-rooms  ;  and  the  Wait  School,  on  Shawmut  avenue,  built  in  I860, 
two  stories  high,  containing  eight  school-rooms,  seven  of  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  Primary  classes,  and  one  by  a  Grammar  class.  There  was  also 
one  Primary  class  in  the  Old  Franklin  building  until  May  1,  1883. 

There  are  thirty  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
sixteen  female  instructors  in  the  Grammar,  and  thirteen  female  in- 
structors in  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  nine  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  791 ;  Primary  Schools,  711 ;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,502. 

FROTHINGHAM  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Frothingham  School  was  established  in  1825.  The  first  building 
was  erected  in  1827,  and  the  school  was  first  called  the  "  Winthrop 
School  "  in  1838.    In  1876  it  was  given  the  name  of  the  "Frothingham 
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School."  The  second  building-,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Bunker  Hill 
and  Lexington  streets,  was  erected  in  1847.  The  present  building,  sit- 
uated on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Edgeworth  streets,  was  erected  in 
1875  and  1876;  it  is  three  stories  high,  containing  sixteen  rooms  and 
a  hall,  six  rooms  each  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  four  on  the 
third  floor. 

The  Primary  Schools  occupy  four  rooms  in  the  Grammar-school  build- 
ing, a  building  on  Mottlton  street,  two  stories  high,  containing  four 
rooms,  and  a  building  containing  one  room  on  Chauncy  place. 

There  are  twenty-two  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male 
and  eleven  female  instructors  in  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  instruc- 
tors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  578;  Primary  Schools,  508;  total  for 
district,  1,086. 

GASTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Gaston  School  was  established  in  September,  1873.  The  build- 
ing, located  on  the  corner  of  L  and  Fifth  streets,  and  built  in  1873,  is 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  Ten  of  the 
rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and  four  by  Primary  classes. 

The  district  contains  but  one  Primary  building,  —  the  Tuckerman,  at 
City  Point,  which  was  built  in  1850,  enlarged  in  1861,  and  formerly 
occupied  by  Primary  classes  of  the  Lincoln  District.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  and  contains  six  rooms. 

There  is  one  Primary  class  in  a  hired  room  of  the  building  on  Emer- 
son street  at  the  corner  of  L  street. 

There  are  twenty-one  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male 
and  ten  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  ten  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  seven  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  514  ;  Primary  Schools,  685  ;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,199. 

GEORGE  PUTNAM  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Grammar  building  on  Seaver  street  was  erected  in  1881,  and 
first  occupied  January  31,  1882.  It  has  not  yet  been  dedicated.  Tt  is 
three  stories  high,  including  the  hall,  and  contains  seven  school-rooms, 
five  of  which  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and  two  by  Primary  classes. 

A  wooden  building,  erected  in  1878,  one  story  high  and  containing  two 
rooms,  stands  on  the  rear  of  the  lot. 
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It  was  thought  that  this  building  would  not  be  needed  on  the  erection 
of  the  brick  building,  and  it  was  consequently  sold.  Its  use,  however, 
has  since  proved  necessary,  and  the  building  is  now  hired,  and  one  room 
is  occupied  by  a  primary  class. 

There  are  nine  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
five  female  instructors  in  the  Grammar,  and  three  female  instructors  in 
the  Primary  School. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  241  ;  Primary  School,  157;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 398. 

GIBSON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Gibson  School  has,  since  1881,  occupied  the  Atherton  building, 
located  on  Columbia  street.  This  building  was  erected  in  1872,  and 
contains  six  rooms  and  a  hall.  Five  of  these  rooms  are  now  occupied 
by  Grammar  and  one  by  Primary  pupils. 

There  are  three  Primary  School  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  Gibson  building,  on  School  street,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Grammar  School  was  erected  in  1857.  It  is  two  stories  high  and  con- 
tains six  school-rooms,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

The  Primary  school  building,  on  Thetford  avenue,  was  erected  in 
1875.  It  contains  four  school-rooms.  Two  of  these  are  now  occupied  by 
Grammar,  one  by  both  Grammar  and  Primary,  and  one  by  Primary 
pupils. 

The  Primary  school  building  on  Glen  Road  near  Blue  Hill  avenue 
was  erected  in  1880.  It  contains  two  school-rooms,  both  of  which  are 
occupied. 

There  are  twelve  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  — one  male  and 
six  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  five  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  320;  Primary  Schools,  275;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 595. 

HANCOCK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Hancock  School  was  established  in  1822.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Parmenter  street,  was  erected  in  1847,  is  four  stories  high, 
containing  fourteen  school-rooms  and  a  hall. 

One  of  the  rooms  is  unoccupied,  one  is  used  as  an  apparatus-room  and 
repository,  and  two  on  the  first  floor  are  occupied  by  the  North  End 
Branch  of  the  Public  Library. 

The  Primary  buildings  of  the  district  are  three. 

The  Cushman  building,  located  on  Parmenter  street,  erected  in  1867, 
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is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  sixteen  school-rooms,  eleven  of  which 
are  used  for  Primary,  two  for  Kindergarten,  two  for  Ungraded  Gram- 
mar classes,  and  one  on  the  fourth  floor  is  vacant. 

The  Cheever  building,  located  on  Thacher  street,  built  in  1846,  is 
throe  stories  high,  and  contains  three  school-rooms.  It  is  at  present 
unoccupied. 

The  Ingraham  building  located  on  Sheafe  street,  erected  in  1848,  is 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  three  school-rooms. 

There  are  twenty-seven  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male 
and  twelve  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  fourteen  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  nine  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  618 ;  Primary  School,  773;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,391. 

HARRIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Harris  School  building,  located  on  Adams  street,  erected  in  1861, 
is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  eight  school-rooms  and  a  hall. 
Five  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and  three  by  Primary 
classes. 

One  Primary  class  occupies  a  room  in  the  old  Dorchester  High  School 
building  on  Dorchester  avenue. 

There  are  ten  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and  five 
female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  four  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  256;  Primary  Schools,  200;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 456. 

HARVARD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Harvard  School,  the  first  school  in  Charlestown,  was  established 
in  1636.  The  first  building  was  erected  in  1648,  and  rebuilt  in  1682  and 
171;;.  This  building  was  destroyed  June  17.  1775,  by  lire,  and  rebuilt 
immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  present  building,  on 
Devens  street,  erected  in  1871,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  four- 
teen rooms,  all  but  two  of  which  are  occupied,  and  a  hall. 

There  is  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  —  on  Harvard  street* 
three  stories  high,  containing  nine  rooms,  all  of  which  are  occupied. 

There  are  twenty  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male 
and  nine  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  instruc- 
tors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 
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Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  618;  Primary  School,  493;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,111. 

HILLSIDE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Hillside  School  was  established  in  185S.  The  present  building 
is  situated  on  Elm  street.  It  originally  contained  four  rooms.  In  1870 
the  roof  was  raised  and  two  additional  rooms  added  :  so  that  the  build- 
ing:, in  its  present  condition,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  six 
rooms. 

There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  building  on  Green  street  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  two 
school-rooms. 

The  building  on  Washington  street  is  also  two  stories  high,  and  con- 
tains two  school-rooms. 

There  are  eleven  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
six  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  four  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught,  by  a  special  teacher,  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  290;  Primary  Schools,  194;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 484. 

LAWRENCE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Lawrence  School  was  established  in  1842.  The  present  building, 
located  on  B  street,  corner  of  Third,  erected  in  1856,- is  four  stories 
high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall.  In  addition,  the  classes 
of  this  school  occupy  four  rooms  in  the  Mather  Primary  building,  on 
Broadway. 

The  Primary  buildings  in  the  district  are  three. 

The  Mather,  on  Broadway,  built  in  1842.  is  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  twelve  school-rooms,  seven  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary 
classes,  and  four,  as  before  mentioned,  by  Grammar.  The  building 
was  occupied  by  Grammar  classes  until  the  completion  of  the  Lawrence 
School-house,  on  B  street,  in  1856-57,  since  which  time  it  has  been  used 
for  Primary  classes.  An  iron  fence  on  a  granite  foundation  was  built 
about  the  yard  in  1862. 

The  Parkman,  on  Silver  street,  built  in  1848,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  six  rooms. 

The  Howe  School,  on  Fifth  street,  is  two  stories  high,  with  basement, 
and  contains  eight  rooms,  seven  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary 
classes  of  this  district,  and  one  by  a  Kindergarten. 

There  are  thirty-six  regular  instructors  in  the  district, — four  male 
and  thirteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nineteen  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 
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Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  849;  Primary  Schools,  1,012 ;  total  for 
district,  1,861. 

LEWIS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Lewis  School  was  established  in  18(38.  The  present  building, 
on  Sherman  street,  was  erected  in  1868,  is  four  stories  high,  and  con- 
tains twelve  school-rooms  and  a  hall.    All  of  the  rooms  are  occupied. 

There  are  four  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  building  located  on  Muuroe  street,  built  in  1854,  is  two  stories 
high,  and  contains  two  school-rooms,  one  of  which  is  occupied. 

The  building  on  Winthrop  street,  erected  in  1857,  was  remodeled 
in  1870,  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  four  rooms,  all  of  which  are 
occupied. 

The  building  on  Quincy  street  was  erected  in  1875,  and  contains 
eight  rooms,  four  of  which  are  occupied. 

The  building  on  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue  was  erected  in  1847,  is  two 
stories  high,  and  contains  two  rooms,  both  of  which  are  occupied. 

There  are  twenty-three  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two 
male  and  eleven  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  ten  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught,  by  a  special  teacher,  to  four  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  646;  Primary  Schools,  582;  total  for 
district,  1,228. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Lincoln  School  was  established  in  1859.  In  1873  the  school 
district  was  divided,  the  girls  being  placed  in  the  Gaston  School.  The 
present  Grammar  building,  on  Broadway,  was  erected  in  1859,  is  four 
stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 

The  Primary  Schools  occupy  the  Capen  building.  This  was  erected 
in  1871,  and  is  located  on  I,  corner  of  Sixth  street;  it  is  three  stories 
high,  and  contains  six  school-rooms. 

There  are  twenty-one  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  three 
male  and  twelve  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  six  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  758;  Primary  School,  386;  total  for 
district,  1,144. 

LOWELL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Lowell  School  building,  located  on  Centre  street,  was  erected, 
and  the  school  established,  in  1874.  The  building  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  fourteen  school-rooms  and  a  hall,  —  six  rooms  each  on  the 
first  two  floors,  and  two,  with  a  hall,  on  the  third  floor.  All  of  the 
rooms  are  now' occupied,  and  two  divisions  are  accommodated  in  the 
hall,  there  being  ten  Grammar  and  six  Primary  classes  in  the  building. 
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There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  district.  The  building  located 
on  Heath  street,  built  in  1857,  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  two 
school-rooms. 

The  building  located  on  Chestnut  avenue  is  two  stories  high,  and 
contains  two  school-rooms. 

Primary  classes  also  occupy  a  hired  room  in  Boylston  Chapel,  on  Dan- 
forth  street. 

There  are  twenty-one  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male 
and  nine  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  ten  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  49G  ;  Primary  Schools,  G24  ;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,120. 

LYMAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOB  BOT8  A XI)  GIRLS. 

The  Lyman  School  was  established  in  1837.  The  present  building, 
on  Paris  street,  was  erected  in  1870  ;  is  three  stories  high,  with  six  rooms 
each,  on  first  and  second  floors,  hall  and  two  school-rooms  on  third  floor. 
All  of  these  rooms  are  occupied;  thirteen  by  Grammar  classes,  and  one 
by  a  Primary  class.  The  building  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
August  of  1871. 

There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  Augtin,  on  Paris  street,  built  in  1849,  is  three  stories  high,  and 
contains  six  school-rooms.  The  building  was  enlarged  and  remodeled 
in  1855,  and  further  additions  were  made  in  18G8. 

The  Webb  building,  on  Porter  street,  was  erected  in  1853.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  with  two  school-rooms  on  each  floor. 

There  are  twenty-three  regular  instructors  in  the  district, — three 
male  and  ten  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  ten  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  576;  Primary  Schools,  619;  total  for 
district,  1,195. 

MATHER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Mather  building,  located  on  Meeting-house  Hill,  was  erected  in 
1872,  and  contains  ten  school-rooms  and  a  hall. 

Three  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

The  old  building  formerly  used  by  the  Mather  School  was  moved  to 
a  new  position,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  new  building,  and  fitted  up 
for  a  Primary  School.  It  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  seven  school- 
rooms, only  three  of  which  are  occupied. 
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A  Primary  School  building  was  erected  on  Quiricy  street  in  1882,  and 
first  occupied  in  January,  188-S.  It  is  one  story  high,  and  contains  two 
rooms,  both  of  which  are  occupied. 

There  are  fifteen  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  — two  male  and 
six  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  seven  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  three  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  371;  Primary  Schools,  355;  total  for 
district,  726. 

MIXOT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  HOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Minot  School  building,  located  on  Walnut  street,  Dorchester, 
erected  in  1856,  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  seven  rooms,  four  of 
which  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and  two  by  Primary  classes.  Three 
rooms  of  a  hired  building  on  Wood  street  court  are  occupied  by  classes 
of  this  district,  —  two  Grammar  and  one  Primary,  —  and  a  Primary 
School  occupies  a  building  on  Adams  street. 

This  building  was  erected  in  1861,  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains 
two  rooms,  only  one  being  occupied. 

There  are  eleven  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
six  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  four  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  261;  Primary  Schools,  188;  total  for 
district,  4-19. 

MOUNT  VERNON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Mount  Vernon  School  was  established  in  1862.  The  present 
building,  located  on  Mount  Vernon  street,  was  erected  in  1861-62;  is 
two  stories  high,  with  French  roof,  and  contains  two  large  school- 
rooms, two  recitation-rooms,  and  a  hall,  which  is  now  used  for  a  school- 
room . 

A  branch  Grammar  School,  having  five  classes,  is  in  the  Primary 
building  on  Washington  street. 

There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  Primary  building  on  Baker  street  was  erected  in  1855,  and 
contains  one  room. 

The  building  on  Washington  street,  formerly  Shawmut  avenue,  was 
erected  in  1863 ;  it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  two  school-rooms, 
one  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  Grammar  School  and  the  other  by  a  Pri- 
mary School  composed  of  three  classes. 
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In  addition  to  this,  one  Primary  School  is  accommodated  in  Westerly 
Hall  building. 

There  are  eight  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
tour  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  three  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  168;  Primary  Schools,  123;  total  for 
district,  291. 

NORCROSS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Norcross  School  was  established,  and  the  present  building,  on 
D,  corner  of  Fifth  street,  was  first  occupied  in  March.  18G8.  The 
building  contains  twelve  rooms,  besides  a  capacious  hall,  which  occu- 
pies the  upper  floor. 

There  are  two  Grammar  classes  temporarily  accommodated  in  the 
hall. 

There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  Drake  School,  on  C  street,  corner  of  Third,  was  built  in  I860. 
It  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  six  rooms,  all  of  which,  are  occu- 
pied. 

The  Cyrus  Alger  School,  on  West  Seventh  street,  was  built  in  1881. 
It  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  ei^ht  rooms,  all  of  which  are  occu- 
pied. 

There  are  twenty-nine  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and 
fourteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  fourteen  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  nine  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  71G  :  Primary  Schools,  740;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,456. 

PHILLIPS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Phillips  School  was  established  in  1844.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Phillips,  corner  of  Anderson  street,  was  erected  in  1861,  is 
four  stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a  hall. 

In  July.  1S76,  the  May  hew  School,  established  in  1803,  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Phillips.  The  new  Phillips  District  contains  three  Pri- 
mary buildings. 

The  Grant,  on  Phillips  street,  built  in  1852,  is  two  stories  high,  and 
contains  four  rooms,  three  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes, 
and  one  is  used  for  voting  purposes. 

The  Baldwin,  on  Chardon  court,  built  in  1864,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  six  rooms,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes, 
and  one  by  a  Kindergarten. 
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The  Winchell  building,  on  Blossom  street,  was  built  in  1845.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  with  a  room  on  each  floor.  On  this  lot  there  is  a 
brick  building;,  used  for  school  purposes,  containing  two  rooms.  All 
the  rooms  in  the  two  buildings  are  occupied. 

There  are  twenty-four  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  three 
male  and  twelve,  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female 
instructors  for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  734;  Primary  Schools,  463;  total  for 
district,  1,197. 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Preseott  School  was  established  in  1857,  previous  to  which  time 
the  school  was  known  as  the  Warren  No.  2.  The  building,  located  in 
the  rear  of  Elm  street,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  ten  school- 
rooms and  a  hall. 

There  arc  two  Primary-school  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  building  on  Polk  street  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  six 
school-rooms,  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes.  It  was  erected 
in  1879. 

The  building  on  Bunker  Hill  street  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains 
two  rooms,  both  of  which  are  occupied. 

One  Primary  class  is  accommodated  in  the  Grammar-school  building. 

There  are  nineteen  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male  and 
eight  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  nine  female  instructors 
in  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught,  by  special  teachers,  to  three  and  a  half  divisions  of 
the  Grammar  School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  473;  Primary  Schools,  501  ;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 974. 

PRINCE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Prince  School  was  originally  included  in  the  Brimmer  School 
District,  but  became  a  separate  school  in  September,  1880.  The  present 
building,  located  on  Newbury  street,  at  the  corner  of  Exeter,  was 
erected  in  1875,  and  is  two  stories  high. 

An  addition  of  four  rooms  was  made  to  the  building  in  1880,  and  it 
now  contains  twelve  rooms,  and  a  hall  which  is  provided  with  a  balcony. 
Eight  of  these  rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar,  and  three  by  Primary 
classes.    One  room  is  vacant. 

In  1879  the  school  was  given  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Hon. 
Frederick  O.  Prince,  then  Mayor  of  Boston. 

There  are  eleven  regular  instructors  in  the  district;  one  male  and 
seven  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  three  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  School. 
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Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  411;  Primary  School,  161;  total  for 
district,  572. 

QUTNCY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   FOR  BOYS. 

The  Quincy  School  was  established  in  1847.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Tyler  street,  was  erected  in  1847,  damaged  by  fire  in  L859, 
and  rebuilt  in  18G0 ;  it  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms 
and  a  hall. 

There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  [district.  Tin-  Way-street 
building  was  erected  in  I860.  It,  is  three  stories  high,  with  a  school- 
room on  each  floor. 

The  Andrews,  on  Genesee  street,  was  erected  in  1848.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  with  a  school-room  on  each  floor. 

One  Primary  class  occupies  a  room  in  the  Grammar  building. 

There  are  twenty  regular  instructors  in  the  district, — four  male  and 
nine  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  seven  female  instructors 
for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  611;  Primary  Schools,  404;  total  for 
district,  1,015. 

RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS. 
The  Rice  School  was  established  in  1807.  The  present  building,  on 
Dartmouth  street,  was  erected  in  1869,  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1875,  and  rebuilt  in  1876.  It  was  changed  to  the  Rice  Training  School 
in  the  same  year.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  school- 
rooms and  a  hall :  six  rooms  each,  on  the  first  two  floors,  are  occupied 
by  the  Grammar  Department  of  the  Training  School.  On  the  third 
floor,  the  hall,  two  rooms,  and  the  library  are  used  b}~  the  Normal 
School. 

There  is  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  on  Appleton  street. 
This  was  builtin  1870,  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  ten  school -rooms 
and  a  hall.  The  hall  and  two  rooms  were  formerly  used  for  an  Even- 
ing Drawing  School,  now  accommodated  in  the  Latin  School  Building. 
All  the  rooms  are  now  used  by  the  Primary  classes  of  the  district. 

There  are  twent}T-three  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  three 
male  and  ten  female  instructors  in  the  Grammar  Department,  and  ten 
female  instructors  in  the  Primary  Department. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School'  627;  Primary  School,  514;  total  for 
district,  1,141. 

SHERWIN  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Sherwin  School  was  established  in  1870.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Madison  square,  was  erected  in  1870,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  seventeen  school-rooms  and  hall — seven  rooms  on  the 
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first  floor,  six  on  the  second,  and  four,  in  addition  to  the  hall,  on  the 
third. 

The  Primary  buildings  in  the  district  are  three. 

The  Franklin-place  building,  on  Franklin  place,  corner  of  Tremont 
street,  was  erected  in  18^5-  it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  four 
rooms,  all  of  wliich  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

The  Weston-street  building  was  erected  in  1878 ;  it  is  two  stories 
high,  with  four  school-rooms  on  each  floor.  Seven  of  the  rooms  are  oc- 
cupied by  Primary  classes,  and  one  by  a  Grammar  class. 

The  Avon-place  building  was  erected  in  1851,  and  an  addition  was 
made  to  it  in  1881  ;  it  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  four  school-rooms. 

A  Primary  class  also  occupies  Day's  Chapel,  on  Parker  street,  which 
is  hired  by  the  city. 

There  are  thirty-four  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male 
and  sixteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  sixteen  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  six  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  910;  Primary  Schools,  878;  total  for 
district,  1,788. 

SHURTLEFF  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Shurtleff  School  was  established  in  1859.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Dorchester  street,  was  erected  in  1869,  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  fourteen  school-rooms  and  hall,  —  six  rooms  each  on  the 
first  two  floors,  and  two  smaller  rooms,  with  a  hall  and  library-room, 
on  the  third  floor. 

There  is  but  one  Primary  building  in  the  district.  The  Clinch,  on  F 
street,  corner  of  Seventh,  in  the  rear  of  the  Grammar  School-house  lot, 
was  built  in  1871 ;  it  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains  six  rooms,  with 
basement,  and  yard  for  playground. 

One  Primary  class  occupies  a  room  in  the  Grammar  building. 

There  are  twenty-one  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male 
and  thirteen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  seven  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  eleven  divisions  of  the 
Grammar  School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  640;  Primary  Schools,  879:  total  for 
district,  1,019. 

STOUGHTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  BOYS  AM)  GIRLS. 

The  Stoughton  school,  on  River  street,  Dorchester,  erected  in  1856, 
is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  eight  school-rooms  and  one  class-room. 
Six  of  the  school-rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  and  t  wo  by  Primary 
classes. 
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There  is  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  on  Bailey  street, 
erected  in  1880,  which  contains  two  rooms,  only  one  of  which  is 
occupied. 

There  are  nine  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and  five 
female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  three  female  instructors  for 
the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  248;  Primary  Schools,  166;  total  for 
district,  AU. 

TILESTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,   FOB  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Tileston  school,  located  on  Norfolk  street,  erected  in  1868,  is 
three  stories  high,  and  contains  eight  school-rooms  and  a  hall.  Only 
four  of  these  school-rooms  are  in  use. 

There  arc  three  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male  and  one  female 
instructor  for  the  Grammar,  and  one  female  instructor  for  the  Primary 
School. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  one  division  of  the  Grammar 
School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  (58;  Primary  School,  38;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 10G. 

WARREN  school  DISTRICT,   bX>E  BOYS. AND  GIRLS. 

The  Warren  School  was  established  in  1840.  It  originally  occupied 
a  building  on  its  present  site,  which  was  erected  in  the  same  year. 
This  building  was  twice  seriously  injured  by  fire,  and  finally  totally  de- 
stroyed in  18G6.  The  present  building,  situated  on  Summer  street,  was 
erected  in  1867,  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  fourteen  rooms  and  a 
hall.  Thirteen  of  these  rooms  are  occupied  by  Grammar  classes,  and 
one  by  a  Primary  class.  Besides  these,  there  are  two  playrooms  in  the 
basement,  one  each  for  boys  and  girls. 

There  are  three  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  building  on  the  corner  of  Cross  and  Bartlett  streets  is  of  wood, 
two  stories  high,  and  contains  two  rooms,  both  of  which  are  occupied. 

The  building  on  Mead  street  is  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  and  con- 
tains four  rooms ;  these  are  all  occupied  by  Primary  classes  of  the 
district. 

The  building  on  Common  street  is  three  stories  high,  and  contains 
four  rooms,  all  of  which  are  occupied  by  Primary  classes. 

There  are  twenty-five  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  two  male 
and  twelve  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  eleven  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  five  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 
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Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  660 ;  Primary  Schools,  601 ;  total  for  the 
district,  1,261. 

WELLS  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Wells  School  was  established  in  1833.  The  present  building, 
located  on  Blossom  street,  corner  of  McLean,  was  rebuilt  upon  tin; 
grounds  of  the  old  building  in  1867,  and  is  four  stories  high,  containing 
ten  school-rooms,  hall,  and  ward-room.  An  ungraded  Grammar  class 
occupies  a  room  in  the  Dean  School  in  Wall  street. 

There  are  two  Primary  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  Emerson,  on  Poplar  street,  was  built  in  1861 ;  it  is  three  stories 
high,  and  contains  six  school-rooms. 

The  Dean,  on  Wall  street,  was  built  in  1853  ;  it  is  three  stories  high, 
and  contains  six  school-rooms. 

One  Primary  class  occupies  a  room  in  the  Grammar  building. 

There  are  twenty-two  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male 
and  ten  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  eleven  female  instruct- 
ors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  nine  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  522  ;  Primary  Schools,  6-12  ;  total  for  dis- 
trict, 1,164. 

WLNTHROP  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  Winthrop  School  was  established  in  1836.  The  present  building 
onTremont  street,  erected  in  1855,  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  four- 
teen school-rooms  and  a  hall.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two  rooms 
in  the  Starr  King  building,  on  Tennyson  street,  occupied  by  Grammar 
classes  of  this  district. 

There  is  one  Primary  building  in  the  district,  —  the  Shurtleff,  on  Tyler 
street,  built  in  1855,  three  stories  high,  and  containing  six  school-rooms, 
all  occupied  by  primary  classes. 

There  are  twenty-four  regular  instructors  in  the  district,  —  one  male 
and  seventeen  female  instructors  for  the  Grammar,  and  six  female  in- 
structors for  the  Primary  Schools. 

Sewing  is  taught  by  special  teachers  to  sixteen  divisions  of  the  Gram- 
mar School. 

Pupils  in  Grammar  School,  831 ;  Primary  Schools,  319 ;  total  for 
District,  1,150. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
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Council,  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1882-83  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors        ....  $611,998  20 

Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Maps,  Globes, 
Writing  and  Drawing  Materials,  Station- 
ery, etc   44,730  90 

Janitors   40,673  53 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water       ....  29,230  35 


$726,632  98 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Rent,  Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.    .       .       .         87,371  16 


Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools     .      $814,004  14 


Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers,  Sewing 
instructors,    and   special   instructors  in 
Drawing  and  Music       .        .        .        .  596 
Salaries  paid  the  same       ....       $593,530  07 
Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .  $995  86 

Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year   28 

Salaries  paid  the  same       .        .        .        .  $3,930  83 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  28,302 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil        .        .      ' .  $28  76 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor, 
including  principal,  and  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial instructors  above  mentioned    .        .  47 


28  instructors  in  Sewing  were  employed,  who  taught  196 
divisions.  The  salary  paid  varies  according  to  the  number 
of  divisions  taught.  Total  amount  paid  to  Sewing  instruct- 
ors, $14,537.30  ;  average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor, 
$519.19. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee,  and  the  Public  Building  Committee  of  the  City 
Council,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the  financial 
year  1882-83  :  — 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $302,641  57 
Expenditures  for  Text-books,  Charts,  Writing 

and  Drawing  Materials,  Stationery,  etc.  ,  12,203  14 

Janitors   28,530  14 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water       ....         20,015  66 


$363,390  51 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Rent,  Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.    .       .       .         72,509  85 


Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools      .      $435,900  36 

Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  spe- 
cial assistants        .....  438 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $296,912  99 

Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor      .  $677  88 
Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year     .......  28 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,247  58 

Special  assistants  employed  during  the  year,  58 

Salaries  paid  the  same       .        .        .        .  $3,481  00 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  23,992 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil         .        .        .  $18  17 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  55 

The  original  cost  of  the  various  buildings,  with  the  land, 
used  for  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  to  May  1,  1883, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $5,290,000  ;  the  assessed 
value  May  1,  1882,  was  $6,510,050, — an  increase  of  about 
$1,220,050. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  is  seventy-nine. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  year,  $13<>.64. 

The  school  occupies  a  building  located  on  Warrenton  street. 

There  are  nine  female  instructors  for  the  school,  —  one  principal  and 
eight  assistants:  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  at  present  is  eight}-. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expense  for  maintaining  this  school  is  borne  by 
the  State ;  a  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  city,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  five  dollars  for  each  out-of-town  scholar  being  allowed  and 
paid  to  the  city  from  the  State  Treasury. 

This  school  is  a  continued  success,  and  pupils  are  instructed  in  every 
grade,  from  the  youngest  Primary  to  the  advanced  Grammar.  Sewing 
is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  to  two  divisions  of  the  school. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  school  studies  some  of  the  older  pupils  have 
received  industrial  training,  during  several  months  of  the  year.  Seven 
boys  have  been  taught  in  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  some  of  the 
girls  have  received  lessons  in  art  needlework.  This  instruction  has  been 
given  in  the  afternoons,  and  has  not  interfered  with  the  work  of  the 
school.  Those  whose  parents  have  not  been  able  to  pay  for  this  tuition 
have  been  aided  from  a  donation  received  from  Prof.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell. 


The  expenses  of  the  school  were  as  follows 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 

Expenses  for  Books,  Stationeiy,  etc. 
Janitor  ...... 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water  .... 

Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  Repairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  the  school 


$8,651  66 

44  54 

406  00 

271  23 

S9,373  43 

947  22 

$10,320  65 


SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MLXORS. 

These  schools  are  established  for  boot-blacks  and  news-boys,  and  are 
located  in  the  Primary  buildings  on  East  street  and  North  Margin 
street. 

The  building  on  East  street  is  the  Guild  school-house,  occupied  by 
the  Primary  pupils  of  the  Bowditch  District,  one  room  only  being  used 
by  the  School  for  Licensed  Minors. 
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The  building  on  North  Margin  street  was  erected  in  1837,  and  con- 
tains two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  by  a  Kindergarten. 

The  East-street  school  is  attached  to  the  Bowditch  District,  and  the 
North  Margin-street  school  to  the  Eliot  District. 

There  are  two  female  instructors  for  the  schools. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  60. 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor,  30. 

Average  cost  per  pupil,  $37.45. 

The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  as  follows  :  — 
Salaries  of  instructors  .....      $1,488  00 
Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc.      .  25  69 

Janitors   288  00 

Fuel  and  Water   52  44 

$1,854  13 

Public  Building  Committee. 
Furniture,  Repairs,  etc.        ....  392  92 

Total  expense  for  the  schools     .        .        .      $2,247  05 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


V- 

Name. 

Location. 

*| 

•  on 

< 

High  

High  School  building,  Montgomery  street  .... 

ii 

994 

Anderson  street  . 

4 

74 

9 

1(54 

Comins  school-house,  Tremont  street,  Roxbnry  .  . 

119 

Dearborn  .... 

Dearborn  school-house,  Dearborn  place,  Roxbury, 

105 

8 

219 

Frauklin  .... 

5 

122 

Lincoln  school  house,  Broadway,  S.B  

4 

73 

Lyman  school  house,  Paris  street,  E.B  

5 

1-21 

Minot  school-house,  Walnut  street,  Neponset    .  . 

71 

Quincy  

4 

94 

Warren  school-house,  Pearl  street,  Charlestowu  . 

6 

118 

Warrenton  street, 

5 

99 

Wells  

8 

197 
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o 

.  o 

oi 

Name. 

Location. 

*2 

.  3 

>  P4 

<l 

Charlestown    .  . 

3 

78 

Roxbury  .... 

3  v 

97 

Tennyson-street  . 

4 

107 

Warren-avenue  . 

3 

112 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors  .       .       .       .  $21,632  50 

Expenses  for  Books,  Stationery,  etc.     .       .  486  23 

Janitors   1,038  07 

Fuel  and  Gas   2,010  99 

$25,167  79 

Public  Building  Committee. 
lvepairs,  furniture,  etc.  .        .        .        .        .        1,736  26 

Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools  .        .     $26,904  05 

Average  number  belonging,  including  the 
High  School,  2,570. 

Average  number  of  instructors,  86. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 
$10.47. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors        .        .  $5,565  00 
Drawing  Materials,  Stationery, 

Models,  etc   437  34 

Janitors      .        .        .        .        .  171  14 


Carried  forward, 


$6,173  48     $26,904  05 
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Brought  forward,  $6,173  48     $26,904  05 

Fuel  and  Gas      .        .        .       .       622  03 


6,795  51 


Public  Building  Committee. 
Repairs,  Furniture,  etc.       .        .        538  17 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Drawing  Schools,        7,333  68 

Average  number  belonging,  394. 

Number  of  instructors,  13. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time,  $18.61. 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools     .     $34,237  73 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Salaries  of  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  Secre- 
tary, Auditing  Clerk,  Assistant  Clerks,  and 

Messengers   $35,318  83 

Salaries  paid  eighteen  Truant  Officers  .  .  21,720  00 
of  four  Music  Instructors  .  .  .  10,920  00 
Salary  paid  Drawing  Director  .  .  .  3,000  00 
Military  Instructor  and  Armorer  .  .  .  2,004  00 
Salaries  paid  for  Normal  instruction  to  teachers,  470  00 
Stationery  and  Record  Books  for  School  Com- 
mittee and  Officers,  and  office  expenses  .  361  32 
Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water   5*2  78 

Total  •  .  $74,376  93 


INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for 
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printing,  advertising,  festival,  board  of  horses,  carriage-hire, 
repairs,  tuning  of  pianos,  and  other  small  items  :  — 


Annual  Festival  ...... 

$1,907 

34 

Board  of  horse,  with  shoeing  expenses  and 

sundry  repairs  of  vehicle  and  harness  . 

511 

68 

Buggy  for  Superintendent  .... 

260 

00 

Carriage-hire  ...... 

89 

00 

Advertising  ....... 

202 

05 

Census  of  School  Children  .... 

867 

00 

Printing  Census  Books  ..... 

38 

00 

Printing,  Printing  Stock,  Binding,  and  Postage, 

5,174 

54 

Diplomas  ....... 

931 

75 

Expenses  for  Swords,  Guns,  Belts,  Repairs, 

etc.,  Military  Drill  

337 

24 

Teaming  and  Expressage,  including  fares 

241 

72 

Tuning  and  Repairing  of  Pianos 

1,250 

00 

Expenses  delivering  supplies  per  contract,  one 

year  

12,000 

00 

Receiving  Coal  ...... 

259 

12 

Boston  Directories  ..... 

10 

00 

Extra  Labor  and  Clerk-hire  .... 

339 

98 

District  Telegraph,  Construction,  Rent  and  Re- 

pairs  ot  lelepnone  ..... 

D  O 

88 

98 

Travelling1  expenses,  Instructor 

12 

00 

Messenger  expenses,  Car  and  Ferry  Tickets  . 

496 

49 

Tuition  of  Pupils  in  Brookline 

114 

04 

Refreshments,  School  Committee  . 

75 

40 

Cases  for  Supplies  ..... 

22 

30 

Furniture,  Frames,  Paper,  Ice,  etc. 

92 

03 

Sundry  small  items  ..... 

137 

27 

Total    „  ,  

$25,457 

93 
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SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES  BY  PUBLIC  BUILDING 
COMMITTEE. 

Grammar    School-house,   Kenil  worth  street, 

Roxbury   $35,453  53 

Primary  School-house,  Howard  avenue,  Dor- 
chester                                                   .  21,731  93 

Primary    School-house,  Quincy  street,  Dor- 
chester   12,526  80 

Prince  School-house,  Exeter  street       .        .  2,874  65 

Tyler-st.  School-house         ....  2,593  62 

Chapman  School-house,  addition  .        .        .  1,408  90 

School-house,  Breed's  Island         .        .         .  1,039  30 


Total  special  expenditures,  Public  Build-  . 

iug  Committee  ....     $77,628  73 

Income,    special    expenditures,  Public 

Building  Committee  .       .       .        .      33,977  32 

Net  special  expenditure,  Public  Building 

Committee  $43,651  41 


RECAPITULATON. 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

School  Committee. 
High  Schools,  per  detailed  statement 

Grammar  Schools,  " 
Primary  Schools,  " 
Horace  Mann  School  " 
Licensed  Minors'  Schools,  " 
Evening  Schools,  " 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  " 


$185,208  59 

726,632  98 

363,390  51 

9.373  43 

1,854  13 

25,167  79 

6,795  51 


Carried  fonvard, 


$1,318,422  94 
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Brought  forward, 
Officers  and  Special  Instructors,  per  detailed 

statement  ...... 

Incidentals,  per  detailed  statement 

Less  stock  delivered  to  schools  during  the 
year,  purchased  previous  to  April  1,  1882, 


From  Income  Gibson  Fund,  expended  for 
Dorchester  Schools  .... 


Gross  Expenditure 
Less  Income 


$1,318,422  94 

74,376  93 
25,457  93 

$1,418,257  80 

4,991  21 

$1,413,206  59 

545  07 

$1,413,811  66 
73,278  56 


Net  Expenditure,  School  Committee    .    $1,340,533  10 


Public  Building  Committee 
High  Schools  . 
Grammar  Schools  . 
Primary  " 
Horace  Mann  School 
Licensed  Minors'  School 
Evening  Schools  . 
Evening  Drawing  Schools 
Expenses  not  chargeable  to  any 

particular  school . 

Gross  Expenditure  . 
Less  Income  . 


$18,722  40 
87,371  16 
72,509  85 
947  22 
392  92 
1,736  26 
538  17 

7,132  85 

$189,350  83 
231  00 


Net  expenditure,  Public  Building  Com- 
mittee ...... 

Total  ordinary  expenditures 

Carried  forward, 


189,119  83 
$1,529,652  93 
$1,529,652  93 
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Brought  forward,  $1,529,652  93 


SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Public  Building  Committee  and  Committee 
on  Public  Instruction. 

Grammar  Schools,  new  buildings,  $39,737  08 
Primary  Schools      "        "         37,891  65 


Total  .  .  .  $77,628  73 
Less  Income  .        .  33,977  32 


Net  special  expenditure,  Public  Build- 
ing Committee,  etc.  .       .        .       .         43,651  41 


Total  net  expenditure  for  the  Public 

Schools  $1,573,304  34 


INCOME. 

School  Committee. 

Amount  received  from  State,  for  non-resident 

Deaf-Mute  Scholars       .  $7,424  69 

from  non-residents     .       .  8,463  28 

from  trust  funds  and  other 

sources  ....         13,320  99 

from  sale  of  books  and  ma- 
terials, Evening  Schools,  790  42 

from  sale  of  books  and  sup- 
plies, Day  Schools  .       .         43,279  18 


Total  income  School  Committee 


$73,278  56 
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Public  Building  Committee. 

Amount  received  from  collected 

rents        ....         $225  00 
Amount  received  from  sale  old 

furniture  ....  G  00 

$231  00 


Income  Received  on  Special  Expenditures. 

Interest        .        .        .        .       $3,721  07 
Revenue  derived  from  sale  of 

school-houses    .       .       .      30,256  25 

$33,977  32 


SCHOOLS.  — ESTIMATES,  1883-84. 

School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  February  8,  1883. 

James  H.  Dodge,  Esq.,  City  Auditor:  — 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School 
Committee  herewith  transmit  to  you  estimates  of  the 
amounts  which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  the  financial  year  commencing  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  1883,  and  ending  April  30,  1884,  exclusive  of 
the  expenses  for  furniture,  repairs,  alterations,  and  the 
building  of  school-houses. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  A.  FLEMING, 
Chairman  Com.  on  Accounts,  School  Committee. 
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SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

First  Grade. 


5  Head-Masters  .... 

at 

$3,780 

3  Mi  sisters 

3,168 

9,504 

22  " 

2,880 

63,360 

1  .Tnnior-Mrmtpr 

2,736 

2  736 

1                   "  " 

2,592 

2  592 

1                             .  " 

n 

2,304 

2,304 

Ld                                iUllolLlO  .... 

2,160 

4  320 

Grade. 

33  Masters  

at  $2,880 

$95,040 

1  Master  ..... 

2,820 

2,820 

1  "   

2,760 

2,760 

1  **   

2,700 

2,700 

3  Masters  ..... 

i  i 

2,640 

7,920 

3  "   

i  ^ 

2,580 

7,740 

4  Sub-Masters  .... 

2,496 

9,984 

2    44  .... 

.  t 

2,376 

4,752 

15    44       44  .... 

2,280 

34,200 

1  Principal,  Dillaway  School 

a 

2,280 

2,280 

1  Sub-Master  . 

<  i 

2,220 

2,220 

1     u  a 

i  < 

2,160 

2,160 

1  44 

1 1 

2,136 

2,136 

2    44  Masters  .... 

1,980 

3,960 

5    "  .... 

1,920 

9,600 

3    44       44  • 

1.800 

5,400 

3    44  .... 

n 

1,740 

5,220 

3    44  .... 

u 

1,680 

5,040 

1    44  Master  .... 

1,620 

1,620 

4    44  Masters  .... 

1,560 

6,240 

213,792  00 


Third  Grade. 


1  Assistant  Principal 

.   at  3 

&1.800 

$1,800 

5  First  Assistants  . 

<  i 

1,620 

8,100 

4  Second  Assistants 

1 1 

1,380 

5,520 

1     44     Assistant  . 

1,308 

1,308 

6  Third  Assistants  . 

» < 

1,140 

6,840 

1     44     Assistant  . 

< « 

1,068 

1,068 

1     44          44    .  . 

1,032 

1,032 

I 


Carried  forivard, 


$317,508  00 
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$25,668     $317,508  00 
.    at    $996  2,988 
.    "      948  13,272 
.    "      876  876 

.    "      804  3,216 

  46,020  00 

Fourth  Grade. 


1  First  Assistant 

at  { 

H,152 

$1,152 

53    "  Assistants 

4  < 

1,080 

57,240 

4  " 

44 

«  ( 

1,044 

4,176 

2  " 

ti 

i  I 

1,008 

2,016 

4  " 

ti 

4  ( 

972 

3,888 

4  » 

<  < 

(  4 

936 

3,744 

63  Second 

44 

t, 

816 

51,408 

5  » 

t, 

4  4 

804 

4,020 

1  " 

Assistant 

<t 

792 

792 

29  " 

Assistants  . 

ti 

780 

22,620 

7  " 

4  4 

768 

5,376 

270  Third 

u 

<4 

744 

200,880 

18  " 

« * 

4  4 

696 

12,528 

20  " 

ii 

4  4 

648 

12,960 

19  " 

<  < 

it 

600 

11,400 

9-  u 

< « 

552 

4,968 

14  " 

504 

7,056 

13  " 

<  < 

ti 

456 

5,928 

274  Fourth 

« < 

4  4 

744 

203,856 

28  " 

<< 

4  4 

696 

19,488 

18  " 

< « 

it 

648 

11,664 

23  " 

<  < 

4  4 

600 

13,800 

16  " 

« t 

4  4 

552 

8,832 

29  " 

4  4 

504 

14,616 

21  " 

<« 

456 

9,576 

10  Temporary  Teachers,  100  days 

1,860 

20  Special  Assistants,  150  days 

3,000 

  698,844  00 

Special  Grade. 
Special  teacher  of  Illustrative  Drawing,  Penmanship, 

etc.,  Normal  School  $1,380 

Sewing,  28  Instructors,  199  divisions  .  .  14,688 
5  French  Instructors,  High  Schools  .  .  4,230 
1  German  Instructor,  "  .  720 

  21,018  00 


Brought  forward, 

3  Third  Assistants 
14  Fourth 

1     "  Assistant 

4  "  Assistants 


Carried  forward, 


$1,083,390  00 
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Brought  forward, 
Deaf  Mutes :  — 

1  Principal   $1,800 

8  Assistants   6,500 

Music  :  — 

Director  $3,000 

3  Instructors  7,920 

Drawing  :  — 

Director  ......... 

Licensed  Minors :  — 

2  Assistants  

Chemistry  :  — 


High  Schools,  2  Instructors  .  .  .  $1,780 
1  Laboratory  Assistant       ....  744 


Physical  Culture :  — 

Girls1  High,  1  Instructor  ....  $960 
Girls1  Latin,  1  Instructor     ....  492 


Military  Drill :  — 

Instructor  $1,500 

Armorer      .......  504 


Evening  High  School :  — 

Master,  22  weeks   $1,100 

Teacher  of  Phonography,  22  weeks     .       .  550 

10  Assistants,  22  weeks       .       .       .       .  4,400 

Clerk   275 


Evening  Elementary  Schools  :  — 

13  Principals,  22  weeks  ....  $5,720 
74  Assistants,  22  weeks       ....  12,210 


Evening  Drawing  Schools  :  — 

2  Masters,  66  evenings        .       .       .       .  $1,320 

3  Head- Assistants,  66  evenings  .  .  .  1,188 
9  Assistants,  66  evenings  ....  2,970 
5  Curators   660 


$1,083,390  00 

8,300  00 

10,920  00 
3,000  00 

1,488  00 
2,524  00 
1,452  00 
2,004  00 

6,325  00 
17,930  00 

6,138  00 


Total  for  Instructors 


$1,143,471  00 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent   $4,200 

6  Supervisors,  at  $3,780    22,680 

Secretary   2,500 

Auditing  Clerk   2,500 

Assistants   2,400 

Copyist   840 

Assistant  in  Offices,  School  Department  ....  600 

Messengers   1,500 

18  Truant  Officers    .       .       .   21,720 

$58,940 

INCIDENTALS. 

Text-Books,  "J 

Reference-Books,      I                                                .       .  $53,500 

Exchange  of  Books,  ) 

Books  for  Supplementary  Reading   2,000 

Annual  and  Musical  Festival   2,500 

Globes,  Maps,  and  Charts   1,000 

Musical  Expenses :  — 
Instruments,  » 

Repairs  and  Covers,  >             .       .       ...       .       .       .  2,250 

Charts  and  Stands,  J 

Printing  and  Stock  used  for  same    ......  7,000 

Philosophical,  Chemical,  and  Mathematical  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies  -.       .       .       .  2,400 

School  Census   1,100 

Stationery,  Drawing  Materials,  and  Record  Books  .       .       .  12,000 

Slates,  Diplomas,  Racks,  Pencils,  Erasers,  etc.       .       .       .  3,500 

Advertising   400 

Military  Drill :  — 

Arms,  Repairs,  etc   500 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water   63,000 

Salaries  of  Janitors    84,000 

Janitors1  and  other  supplies     .   3,800 

Cost  of  work  for  furnishing  sujmlies,  etc.        ....  12,000 
Miscellaneous,  including  sewing  materials,  teaming,  extra 
labor,  horse  and  carriage  expenses,  postage,  car  and  ferry 

tickets,  receiving  coal,  and  sundry  items      ....  4,200 
The  School  Committee  have  voted  to  recommend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts  to  include  in  this  estimate,  for  Industrial 

Education  in  the  Sherwin  School,  the  sum  of  500 


Total  for  Incidentals  $255,650 
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RECAPITULATION . 

Salaries  of  Instructors   $1, 143,471  00 

"  Officers                                             .       .  58,940  00 

Incidentals   255,650  00 

$1,458,061  00 

INCOME. 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  $12,000  00 

Trust  Funds  and  other  sources   12,000  00 

Sale  of  Books  and  Supplies   40,000  00 

$64,000  00 


The  amount  asked  for  as  compared  with  the  amount  granted  last 
year,  shows  an  increase  of  $12,054.  The  estimated  income  is  increased 
$10,000  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
revenue  from  sales  of  books  and  materials  to  pupils.  Taking  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  and  income  together,  it  would  leave  a  net  increase  in 
the  amount  to  be  provided  of  $ 2,054.  When  the  fact  is  considered  that 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
thousand  per  annum,  requiring  the  appointment  of  twenty  additional 
teachers,  the  reason  why  the  slight  increase  asked  for  is  needed  must 
be  apparent. 

The  committees  having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  these  estimates 
have  carefully  considered  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  and  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  amount  requested  is  absolutely  required  to  carry  on 
the  schools  as  they  are  at  present  constituted. 

Th e  Committee  on  Accounts  respectfully  request  that  the  Auditor  of 
Accounts  may  be  authorized  to  transfer  unexpended  balances  from  any 
one  of  the  appropriations  named  to  any  other  appropriation. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

JAMES  A.  FLEMING,  Chan- num. 

For  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 

JOHN  B.  MORAN,  Chairman. 

Boston,  Feb.  19,  1883. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction,  held  this  .lav. 
the  foregoing  estimates  were  examined,  and  it  was  voted  to  return  them 
to  the  Auditor  of  Accounts  without  comment. 

CYRUS  S.  HALDEMAX,  Chairman. 
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The  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Auditor  of  Accounts1  Estimates, 
having  examined  the  estimates  as  presented,  recommended  that  the  sum 
asked  for  be  granted,  viz. :  — 

School  Instructors  $1,14:3,471 

School  Expenses,  School  Committee  .....  255,650 
Salaries  of  Officers,  "  "    58,940 

$1,458,061 


By 'vote  of  the  City  Council,  approved  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor, 
April  6,  1883,  the  above-named  estimates  were  approved  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9-1883. 
LIST 


Candidates  Eligible  as  Teachers 

OF  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


AUGUST,  1883. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 

1  8  8  3. 


LIST 

OF 

Candidates  Eligible  as  Teachers 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


AUGUST,  1883. 


The  following  list  contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
who  hold  certificates  of  qualification  and  of  service,  and  who  are 
eligible  for  service  as  teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  In- 
formation concerning  the  several  candidates,  their  experience,  and 
evidences  of  success  in  teaching,  etc.,  may  be  found  at  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Special  information  respecting  the  graduates  of  the  Normal 
School  may  also  be  obtained  of  the  Head-Master  of  that  school. 

Unless  it  be  otherwise  stated,  those  engaged  in  teaching  are 
employed  in  the  place  of  address.  The  figure  below  the  name  of 
each  candidate  indicates  the  number  of  years  he  has  taught  school. 
The  capital  letters  indicate  the  grade  of  schools  in  which  the 
candidate  desires  to  teach,  viz.  :  H.,  High  School;  G.,  Grammar 
School;  P.,  Primary  School;  E.,  Evening  School.  The  small 
letters  indicate  whether  the  candidate  is  available,  as  s.,  substi- 
tute;  t.,  temporary  teacher ;  p.,  permanent  teacher.  The  candi- 
dates are  ready  for  service  at  once,  unless  otherwise  stated ;  the 
date,  given  in  some  instances,  indicates  that  the  candidate  will  be 
ready  for  service  at  that  time.    Example  : 

John  Blank  Newton,  Ma8S. 

[Teaching.   5.  H.G.   s.  t.  p.   Sept.  1.  188:?.] 
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John  Blank,  teaching  in  Newton  ;  taught  five  years  ;  will  he  avail- 
able in  a  High  or  Grammar  School  as  substitute,  temporary, 
or  permanent  teacher,  Sept.   1,  1883. 

The  names  of  those  holding  certificates,  who  are  already  em- 
ployed as  permanent  teachers  in  Boston,  are  not  given,  unless 
their  certificates  permit  service  in  a  higher  grade. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

HEAD— MASTERS,  MASTERS,  AND  JUNIOR  MASTERS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  AND 
OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  AND  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

James  A.  Beatley   ...    57  Shurtleff  Street,  Chelsea. 

[Assistant  in  Roxbury  High  School.  5£.] 

Robert  Bickford  .    ...    41  School  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[Principal  Luther  V.  Bell  School.   16.  H.G.  p.] 

Hermann  B.  Boisen     .    .    Lawrenceville  Academy,  Princeton,  N.J. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Isaac  B.  Burgess     .    .    .    Hampton  Falls,  N.H. 

[2.  H.G.  p.] 

Frank  0.  Carpenter  .    .    .    10  Appleton  Street. 

[3.  H.  e.t.p.] 

Edward  C.  Carrigau     .    .    16  Pemherton  Square. 

[6.  Principal  Evening  High,  p.] 

George  F.  Chace     .    .    .    Box  244,  Taunton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Bristol  Academy.    11.  H.  p.] 

John  M.  Child    ....    3803  Ludlow  Street,  Philadelphia. 

[Teaching  in  Friends'  Central  School.    14.  H.  G.  p.] 

Harold  C.  Childs     .    .    .    Pepperett,  Mass, 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    6.  H.G.  p.] 

John  E.  Clarke  ....    Lynn,  Mass. 

[Principal  of  High  School.    11.  H.  p.] 

Charles  M.  Clay  ....    Arlington,  Mass. 

[Principal  Cotting  High  School.    15.  H.G.  p.] 

Edward  H.  Cobb     .    .    .    770  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[Sub-master  in  Lawrence  School.  5.  H.  p.] 

Rest  F.  Curtis    .    ...    16  Beethoven  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Chauncy  Hall  School.    5.  H.  p.] 

Heniy  Dame  40  Cortes  Street. 

[Teaching  Private  School.  22.  H.G.  t.p.] 

James  A.  Dodge     .    .    .    Univ.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

[Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Univ.  of  Minnesota.    8.  H.  p.] 


ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES. 


Edgar  R.  Downs     .    .    .    South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Principal  Bates  Grammar  School.    7.  H.  G-.  p.] 

Frank  H.  Eaton  ....     Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 

[Teacher  of  Mathematics,  Normal  School.    11.  H.  p.] 

William  L.  Eaton    .    .    .    Concord,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    11.  H.  p.] 

John  F.  Eliot     ....    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    17.  H.  p.] 

Frederick  T.  Farnsworth  .     Taunton,  Mass. 

[Principal  Bristol  Academy.    8  H.  p.] 

Clarence  W.  Fearing   .    .    3Iass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  Boston. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Nathaniel  S.  French    .    .    South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    5.  H.  p.] 

Wesley  C.  Ginn  ....    210  E.  Genesee  Street,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

[Principal  Classical  School.   22.  H.  G-.  t.p.] 

Alice  Goddard    ....    Box  1165,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    2.  H.  p.] 

Farle}r  B.  Goddard  .    .    .    24  Stoughton  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[5.  H.G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Preston  H.  Grover  .    .    .    607  Main  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

[2.  H.G.  p.] 

Melvin  J.  Hill    ....     Wakefield,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  College,  Boston.    15.  H.  G.  p.] 

George  H.  Howison     .    .     Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.    28.  H.  p.] 

Henry  C.  Jones  .    .    .    .    5  Gray's  Hall,  Cambridge. 

[2.  H.G.E.  s.t.p.] 

William  C.  Lawton  .    .    .    New  Bedford,  Mass. 

[7.  H.G.  p.] 

Edward  B.  Lefavonr    .    .    Beverly,  Mass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Charles  D.  Marsh   .    .    .    Leicester,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Leicester  Academy.   6.  H.  p.] 

Charles  S.  Moore    .    .    .    Box  274,  Taunton,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    9.  H.  p.] 

Arthur  B.  Morong  .    -    .    713  Tremont  Street. 

[Teacher  of  Science,  West  Roxbury  High  School.   38.  Eve.  High.  p. J 

William  R.  Morse    ...    Quincy  School,  Tyler  Street. 

[Sub-master  in  Quincy  School.    5.  H.  p.] 

Frederic  L.  Owen,  Jr.  .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    6.  H.  G.  p.] 

Lucy  G.  Peabody    .    .    .    9  St.  James  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Assistant  in  Brighton  High  School.  2.] 
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*Luther  B.  Pillsbury   .    .    16  Mills  Street,  Somerville. 

[19.  H.G.  s.t.p.] 

Albert  Poor  42  Court  Street,  Room  1. 

[5.  Evening  High,  p.] 

J.  A.  Reinhart    ....    Newark,  Del. 

[Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Physics,  Delaware  College.   12  H.  p.] 

Charles  E.  Ridler    .    .    .    Kingston,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    17.  H.G.  p.] 

Frank  W.  Rollins    .    .    .    275  Washington  Street,  care  "  Commercial 

Bulletin." 

[3.  E.  p.] 

Walter  H.  Russell   ...    57  Cornhill. 

[4.  H.G.  s.t.p.] 

John  P.  S locum  ....    Barre,  Vermont. 

[7.  H.G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Frank  W.  Smith     .    .    .    Lincoln,  Mass. 

[4£.  H.G.  s.t.p.] 

Thomas  S.  Stein     .    .    .    615  Franklin  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 

[Teaching  in  Schuylkill  Seminary.    6.  H.  G.  t.p.] 

William  M.  Stockbridge    .    39  Court  Street,  Room  23. 

[3.  Evening  High,  p.] 

Frederic  E.  Stratton    .    .    Lincoln,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    13.  H.  p.] 

John  P.  Swinerton  .    .    .    Framingham  .Centre,  Mass. 

[Principal  of  High  School.   23.  H.G.  p.] 

William  H.  Sylvester  .    .    28  Worcester  Square. 

[Teaching  in  Private  Latin  School.     4.  Latin,  p.     June,  1884.] 

Addison  S.  Thayer  .    .    .    106  Park  Street,  Portland,  Me. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   2.  H.G.  p.] 

Charles  J.  Tucker   .    .    .    Sandwich,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.   4.  H.  p.] 

John  F.  Tufts     ....     Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 

[Principal  Horton  Collegiate  Academy.    8.  H.  p.] 

Henr}'  M.  Walradt  .    .    .    South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

[Principal  Union  School.   5.  H.G.  p.] 

George  W.  Warren  14  Cherry  Street,  Somerville. 

[11.  H.G.  s.t.p.] 

Frank  W.  Whitney  .    .    .    Box  35,  Palmer,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    6.  H.  p.] 

Rufus  P.  Williams  ...    6'  Hanover  Street,  Lynn. 

[Principal  Cohlet  School.   8.  H.G.  p.] 

Andrew  Woods  .    ...    59  College  House,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[2.  Evening  High,  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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SECOND  GRADE. 

MASTERS  AND  SUB-MASTERS  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  PRINCIPALS  OF 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  TUG  EVENING 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Joseph  W.  Armington  .    .     Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Principal  Tufts  Grammar  School.    19.  G.  p.] 

Horace  T.  At  wood  .    .    .    Norioood,  Mass. 

[Principal  Everett  School.   9.  G.  t.p.] 

Benson  B.  Banker       .    .    45  Woodward  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[4i.  G.E.  e.t.p.] 

Herbert  H.  Bates    .    .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Principal  Crane  School.    7.  G.  p.] 

Israel  A.  Blair    ....    213  West  Springfield  Street. 

[Teaching  private  pupils.    14.  G.  E.  s.t.] 

Frederick  W.  Bliss  .    53  Tremont  Street,  Boom  7. 

[6.  E.  e.t.p.] 

Joel  C.  Bolan     ....    Adams  School,  Belmont  Sq.,  East  Boston. 

[Second  Assistant  in  Adams  School.  5.] 

Clarence  Boylston    .    .    .    Milton,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    8.  G.  p.] 

William  H.  Brown  .    .    .    53  West  Cottage  Street,  Roxbury. 

[2£.  G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Eddy  H.  Bngbee     .    .    .    321  Adelphi  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

[6.  G.  p.] 

Edward  C.  Burbeck     .    .    Box  269,  Nashua,  N.H. 

[Principal  Mt.  Pleasant  Grammar  School.   10.  G.  p.] 

Frank  Carter  Box  177,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

[Sub-master  in  High  School.    5.  G.  p. J 

George  H.  Cary  .    .    .    .    Cary  Telephone  Signed  Co.,  246  Washing- 
ton Street. 

[3.  G.  sub-master,  p.] 

Clarence  P.  Coburn  .    .    .    Station  A,  Boston. 

[4.  G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Edward  P.  Collier   .    .    .    Cohasset,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.        G.  p.] 

Fred  E.  Crawford    .    .    .     Watertoiun,  Mass. 

[1.  Asst.  Evening  High,  p.] 

William  C.  Curtis    .    .    .    24  Upton  Street. 

[Withdrawn  until  April,  1834.] 

Charles  R.  Darling  .    .    .    209  Washington  Street. 

[1|.  G.  s.t.p.  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

*Jo*iah  G.  Dearborn    .    .    Manchester,  NR. 

[lo.  g.  p.]  


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Frederic  W.  Elliott.    .    .    Meredith,  N.H. 

[3.  Master  Grammar  Scbool.  Principal  Evening  Elementary.  U  | 

Luther  F.  Elliott     .    .    .    Reading,  Mass. 

Pfe  G.s.t.p.] 

Gilman  C.  Fisher     .    .    .    Dover,  N.H. 

[Supt.  of  Schools.   Temporarily  withdrawn.   10.  G.  t.  p.] 

Edward  P.  Fitts  ....    Beading,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    9.  G.  p.] 

Alexander  E.  Frve  .    .    .    Normalville,  III. 

[Teaching  in  Cook  County  Normal  School.   4.  G.  p.] 

William  B.  Greeley  .    .    .    5  Liberty  Street,  Concord,  N.H. 

[Principal  Hudson  Grammar  School,  "Woburn.    2  G.  p.] 

Gustavus  F.  Guild  .    .    .     West  Bingham,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    3.  G.E.  t.p.] 

Henry  B.  Hall     .    .    .    .    169  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[Third  Assistant  in  Emerson  School.  8.] 

Rufus  C.Hitchcock  .    .    .    490  Canal  Street,  New  Orleans,  7>nr. 

[Dean  of  Literary  Faculty,  Straight  University.   22.  G.  p.] 

Wendell  P.  Hood    .    .    .    Box  195  Melrose,  Mass. 

[13.  G.  p.] 

Rufus  P.  Hubbard   .    .    .    4  Park  Square. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Rodney  F.  Johonnot     .    .    131  Devonshire  Street,  Boom  10. 

[4/E.  s.  t.  p.] 

Clarence  L.  Judkins     .    .     Waterville,  Maine. 

[3.  G.  p.] 

F.  Morton  King  ....    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    7.  G.  p.] 

Charles  F.  Mathewson  .    .    St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

[2.  Assistant  Evening  High,  p.] 

Frank  P.  McGregor.    .    .    17  Valley  Street,  Lawrence. 

[Principal  Packard  Grammar  School.    9.  G.  p.] 

Henry  Melville    ....    Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge. 

[3.  Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

Frank  F.  Murdock   .    .    .    Somerville,  Mass. 

[Principal  Morse  School.    4^.  G.  p.] 

Winthrop  Packard    .    .    .    Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston. 

[1.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Isaac  F.  Paul   209  Washington  Street,  Room  50. 

[lfc.E.p.] 

Isaac  E.  Pearl    .    .    .         Farmington,  N.H. 

G.E.  p.] 

Oscar  J.  Pfeiffer      .    .    .    Mass.  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

[2.  Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

George  G.  Pratt  .    ...    28  School  Street,  Room  18. 

[9.  Asst.  Evening  High.    Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 
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Thomas  W.  Proctor  .    .    .    23  Court  Street,  Room  31. 

[2.    Asst.  Evening  High.   Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

Augustine  L.  Rafter     .    .    Damariscotta,  Me. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    1\.    G.  t.p.] 

George  H.  Rock  wood   .    .    Medivay,  Mass. 

[Principal  High  School.    6.  G.  t.p.] 

Edward  W.  Schnefch    .    .    52  George  Street,  Roxbnry. 

[Principal  Grammar  School,  Dennis.   2.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Joseph  R.  Smith  .    .    .    .    42  Court  Street. 

[2.    E.  s.t.p.] 

Seth  P.  Smith     .    .    .    •    58  South  Russell  Street. 

[2.   E.  s.t.p.] 

Edward  C.  Stimson  .    .    .    8  Allston  Street. 

[5£.    Asst.  Evening  High.   Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

Marvin  M.  Taylor    .    .    .36  Bromfteld  Street. 

[1§.    Asst.  Evening  High.    Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.  G.  s.t.] 

Edgar  E.  Thompson     .    .    East  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Principal  Franklin  Grammar  School.    7|.    G.  p.] 

Daniel  G.  Thompson    .    .    Blue  Hill,  West  Milton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.   12.    G.  p.] 

George  J.  Tufts  ....    209  Washington  Street. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

John  H.  Warclwell  .    .    .    Medford,  Mass. 

[Principal  Cradock  School.   10.    G.  p.] 

C.  Everett  Washburn   .    .    39  Court  Street. 

[6£.   Asst.  Evening  High.   Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

Maurice  P.  White    .    .    .     Washington,  B.C. 

[Principal  Force  Building.    8.  G.  p.] 

Edward  A.  Wilkie   .    .    .    53  Tremont  Street,  Room  7. 

[2£.   Principal  Evening  Elementary,  p.] 

THIRD  GRADE. 

ASSISTANT    PRINCIPALS,    AND     ASSISTANTS     OF    THE     NORMAL    AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Sarah  J.  Agard  ....    Staffordville,  Conn. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y.    7.   H.  p.] 

Sarah  L.  Bailey  ....    No.  Andover,  Mass. 

[In  Europe.   Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Clara  Bancroft    .    ...    105  Prospect  Street,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.   4.  H.  t.  (one  year.)  p.] 

Gertrude  E.  Bigelow    .    .    68  Montgomery  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Rice  Training  School,  Primary  Dept.   2.  H.  p.] 

Clara  S.  Blanchard  .    .    .    Box  196  Maiden,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   6.    H.  t.p.] 
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Ella  F.  Brown    ....    Qielsea,  Vermont. 
[8.  H.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  L.  Charles  ....    Melrose,  Mass. 

[20.    H.  s.t.] 

Emily  L.  Clark    ....    Summit  Street,  Roslindale. 

[1.   II.  s.t. p.] 

Minnie  C.  Clark  ....    Maiden,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Hie;h  School,  Somerville.    5.    H.G.  (higher  class.)  p.  | 

Caroline  J.  Cole  .    ...    27  Linden  Street,  Salem. 

[Teaching  in  State  Normal  School.   20.    H.  p.] 

Mary  M.  Coleman   .    .    .    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    15.    H.  p.] 

Gertrude  P.  Davis  .    .    .    116  Zeigler  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Charles  Sumner  School.    1.    II.  t.p.] 

Florence  Dix  160  West  Springfield  Street. 

Girls'  High,  s.] 

Lucy  C.  Eliott    .    .    .    .    8  Brighton  Street,  Charlestown. 
m.  n.s.t.] 

Alia  W.  Foster  ....     Worcester,  Mass. 

[5.   EL  s.t.p.] 

Edla  M.  Geer  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    11.    II.  p.] 

Isabel  P.  George  .    .    .    .    24  George  Street,  Providence,  R.I. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  Hamer  .    .    .    .    .    42  High  Street,  Taunton. 

[9.    II.  p.] 

Helen  A.  Higgins    .    .    .    94  Williams  Street,  Chelsea. 

[Teaching  in  Shurtleff  Grammar  School.    7.  G.    (higher  class.)  p.] 

Jennie  E.  Hintz       .    .    .    8  Forest  Street,  Roxbury. 

[8.    H.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emihr  Humphrey     .    .    .    Brookline,  Mass. 

[20.    H.G.  s.t.p. 

Fannie  W.  Kaan  ....    Pleasant  Avenue,  Somerville. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   10.   H.  t.p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Keith  .    .    .     Wollaston,  Mass. 

[5.    H.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  S.  Locke    ....     West  Dedham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford.    4.    H.G.  p.] 

Fannie  E.  Lord  ....    Quiney,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    15.  H.p.] 

Susan  C.  Lougee     .    .    .    21  Linivood  Street,  Roxbury. 

[First  Assistant  Dudley  School.    7.    H.  p.] 

Hattie  Mann  25  Studio  Building,  110  Tremont  Street. 

[3i.   H.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  W.  Mathewson    .    .    Exeter,  N.H. 

[Teaching in  Robinson  Seminary.    7.  H.p.] 
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M.  Elizabeth  Merrill    .    .     Watertown,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Centre  Grammar  School.   4.  II. G.  p.] 

Ida  M.  Metealf  .    ...    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[5.   H.  s.t.p.    G-.  First  Asst.  s.] 

Sarah  L.  Miner  .    ...    30  Oak  Street,  Hyde  Park. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   5.   H.  p.] 

Kate  M.  Murphy     ...    50  Regent  Street. 

[16.    H.  s.t.p.] 

Parnell  S.  Murray   .    .    .    2  Akron  Place,  Roxbury. 

[Withdrawn  until  Sept,  1884.] 

V.  Colonna  Murray  2  Akron  Place,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Rice  Training  School,  Primary  Dept.   1.   H.  p.] 

Sarah  J.  C.  Needham   .    .     West  Peabody,  Mass. 

[12.  H.t.p.] 

Abbie  F.  Nye     ....     Wakefield,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Maiden.    16.   H.  p.] 

Sarah  A.  Overend   .    .    .17  Laivrence  Street,  Worcester. 

[1.    H.G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sibylla  A.  Pfaffman      .    .     Wollaston,  3Iass. 

[Teaching  in  Adams  School,  Quincy.   1\.    H.G-.  p.] 

Emily  M.  Porter  ....    Mount  Vernon  Street,  West  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  inMt.  Vernon  School   10.   H.  p.] 

Ettie  L.  Reade    ....    Stoneham,  Mass. 

[1|.    H.G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  H.  Robbins    .    .    .    58  Thornton  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  H.  Shed     ....     West  Lebanon,  N.H. 

[Teaching  in  Tilden  Seminary.   4.    H.  p.] 

Katharine  H.  Shute  ...    15  Laurel  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Rice  Training  School,  Primary  Dept.   1.   H.  p.] 

Mary  B.  Smith    ....    Rartlett  Street,  Beverly,  Mass. 

[10.    H.  s.t.p.] 

Annabel  Stetson     .    .    .    Care  of  C.W.  Stetson,  39  North  St,.,  Boston. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Portland,  Maine.   5.   H.  p.] 

Idella  M.  Swift   ....    1  Buckingham  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Hillside  School.   9.    H.  p.] 

Mary  F.  Thompson  .    .    .    .527  Columbus  Aveitue. 

[First  Assistant  Dor.-Everett  School.    12.  H.  p.] 

Louise  M.  Thurston     .    .    5  Bickford  Court,  Lynn,  Mass. 

[13.   H.  Higher  class  girls'  Grammar  School,  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Upham      .    .    .    Melrose,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.   3.  H.G.P.  p.] 

Mrs.  Jennie  I.  Ware   .    .    Box  209,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Worcester.   10.   H.G.  p.] 

Ellen  Watson     ...    .    .    South  Manchester,  Conn. 

[Teaching  in  Private  School.    5.\.   H.  p.] 
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Dora  Williams    .    ...    28  Highland  Park  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  Private  School.   3.   H.  p.] 

Harriet  J.  Williams     .    .    Smith  College,  Northampton,  3fass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mrs.  Belle  P.  Winslow     .    75  Hancock  Street. 

[Teaching  in  George  Putnam  School.    7.   H.  p.] 

Helen  M.  Wood      .    .    .    Care  Rev.  G.  M.  P.  King,  Washington,  D.C. 

[Teaching  in  Wayland  Seminary.    5.    H.G.  p.] 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

ASSISTANTS  OF   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,   TEACHERS   OF    PRIMARY  SCHOOLS, 
AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Edith  A.  Andrews  ...    6*5  Hancock  Street. 

[5.    P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Atwood  .    Maiden,  Mass. 

[12.    E.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  A.  Averill      .    .    .    23  Hancock  Street. 

[7.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

*Ellen  M.  Barbour  .    .    .    East  Milton,  Mass. 

[3.    G. (girls'.) P.  s.t.p.] 

Addie  P.  Barnes     .    .    .    135  Hawthorn  Street,  Chelsea. 

[Teaching  in  Williams  Grammar  School.    14.  G.  p.] 

*Maria  L.  Barney    .    .    .    Sharon,  Mass. 

[9.    G.  s.t.] 

Eunice  P.  Barrett    .    .    .    Denver,  Colorado. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Abbie  E.  Batchelder    .    .    795  Shawmut  Avenue,  Roxbury . 

[1.     G.P.  8.] 

Belle  F.  Batchelder      .    .    180  Fletcher  Street,  Lowell. 

[Teaching  in  Mt.  Pleasant  Grammar  School,  Nashua,  N.H.    63.  G.  p.] 

Maiy  E.  Bennett     .    .    .    Box  43,  Everett,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.   13.   G.  p.] 

Florence  Bicknell    .    .    .    775  Tremont  Street. 

[3  months.   G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Hattie  M.  Blood     .    .    .    Box  940,  Nashua,  N.H. 

[20.    P.  t.p.] 

Nellie  J.  Breed  ....    219  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  F.  Briggs     .    .    .    Cor.  Bellevue  and  Francis  Streets,  Roxbury. 

[6.  G.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Sarah  Brigham     .    .    97  Pleasant  Street,  Worcester. 

[Principal  Edgeworth-Street  Grammar  School.    13.    G.  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Emma  F.  Brown     .    .    .    14  Franklin  Street,  Maiden,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sybel  G-.  Brown      .    .    .     Whately,  Mass. 

[7.    G.P.  p.] 

Gilbert  O.  Burnham     .    .    33  School  Street,  Room  H. 

[1.   E.  s.t.p.] 

Lydia  J.  Butler  ....     West  Newton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Ungraded  School  in  North  Spencer.   4.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Orrin  H.  Carpenter  .    .    .    Belloivs  Falls,  Vermont. 

[Principal  High  School,  Walpole,  N.H.    G.E.  t.p.] 

Sarah  E.  Case    .    ...    12  Carpenter  Street,  Providence. 

[4.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Susie  M.  Cate    ....    Dover,  N.H. 

[5.  G.p.] 

Josepha  P.  Chase  51  Chestnut  Street,  Charlestown. 

[Not  available  before  Sept.,  1884.] 

Annie  L.  Clapp  ....    Box  19,  East  Cambridge. 

[Principal  Lincoln  School,  West  Somerville.    6.    G.P.E.  p.] 

Helen  P.  Cleaves        .    .    21  Hammond  Street. 

[Teaching  Intermediate  School,  South  Fraraingham.   6.    G.P.  p.] 

Hetta  L.  Clement     .    .    .    Qui?icy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.   9.    G.  (1st  Asst.)  p.] 

Mary  J.  Colling  wood   .    .    20  Wigglesworth  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Principal  Heath-street  School,  Brookline.   10.    G.  (higher  class.)  p.  J 

William  A.  Cottle    .    .    .    115  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

[3.    G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Louis  R.  Couclry      .    .    .     Waterville,  Me. 

[|.    G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  A.  Damon      .    .    .    24  Eutaw  Street,  East  Boston. 

[3.   G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  M.  Dennett    .    .    .    206  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston. 

[2.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

*Francis  L.  Dodge  .    1  Phipps  Street,  Charlestown. 

[12.    G.  s.t.] 

Eliza  F.  Dolan    ....    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  PVimary  School,  Ahington.   2\.    G.P.  t.p.] 

Susan  I.  Dudley      .    .    .    36  Dartmouth  Street. 

[2.   E.  s.t.p.] 

Lucina  Dunbar  ....    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grew  Grammar  School.    13.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

David  G.  Eldridge,  Jr.     .    49  Pinckney  Street. 

[4.  E.p.] 

*  Harriet  A.  Farrow     .    .    19  Eaton  Street. 

[31|.  P.  s.t.,  E.  p.] 

Mrs.  Lydia  L.  Follett  .    .    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Coddiugton  School.    11.    G.P.  p.] 
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Harriet  J.  Folsom    .    .    .    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    12.  G.p.] 

Susan  M.  Frye   ....     Woburn,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Mixed  School.    5.    G-.P.E.  p.] 

Gertrude  A.  Fuller  .    .    .    53  Endicott  Street,  Salem. 

[Teaching  in  Monument.    1.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  H.  Gardner  .    .    .    East  Marsh  fields  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.   4j.    G.  p.] 

*Mrs.  Annie  B.  Gay    .    .    27  Bowdoin  Street. 

[?§,    G.P.  B.t.] 

Lena  A.  Gookin  79  Sumjner  Street,  Lowell. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.    4.    G.  p.] 

John  W.  Gordon     .    .    .    Hanover,  N.H. 

[1.    G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Graves      .    .    .     Wolfoille,  N.S. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Elizabetli  T.  Gray  .    .    .    Blue  Hill  Avenue,  corner  Columbia  Street, 

Dorchester. 

[Teaching  in  Private  School,  Roxbury.    l\.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Martha  R.  Griswold  .    64  Clarendon  Street. 

[9§.    G.P.E.  p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Gunning    .    14  Auburn  Street,  Charlestown. 

[10.    G.  s.t.p.] 

*Ella  M.  Hancock  .    .    .    Prospect  Avenue,  Eoslmdale. 

[9.    G.P.  s.t.] 

Sarah  L.  Harris  ....  Brookline. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.    6.    G.P.  p.] 

Corinne  Harrison     .    .    .    Somerville,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Morse  School.    7.    G.  s.t.p.] 

Louise  H.  Ha3'nes   .    .    .    Dover,  N.H. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   4.    G.  p.] 

*Mrs.  Annie  S.  Hay  ward  .  •  West  Scituate,  Mass. 

[9.    G.  (girls'.  )s.t.p.'J 

Mrs.  Marie  F.  Hill  .    .    .    153  West  Canton  Street. 

[11.     G.  8.] 

Nina  G.  Holton       .    .    .    Everett,  Mass. 

[4.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Gt>ra  E.  Hosmer      .    .    .    Ayer,  Mass. 

[3.    G.P.  t.p.] 

Frank  G.  Humiston     .    .    19  Sliepard  Street,  Cambridge. 

[4.    G.  s.t.p.] 

Katharine  W.  Huston  .    .    Bath,  Me. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    10.    G.  p.] 

Arthur  C.  S.  Jackson  .    .    280  Shawmut  Avenue. 

[3.    G.E.  s.t.p.] 
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*Mary  F.  Kittredge     .    .    55  Green  Street,  Charlestown. 

[13.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  L.  Lake  man      .    .    Box  32,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

[5.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

♦Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lander      .    73  West  Brookline  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Sbeparcl  Grammar  School,  Cambridge.   16.    G.  p.] 

Florence  E.  Leadbeater    .    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grew  Grammar  School.   3.    G.P.  t.p.] 

Alice  E.  Locke  ....    17  Hudson  Street,  Providence,  11. 1. 

[Teaching  in  North  Kingston,  R.I.   3.    G.  t.p.] 

Hulda  B.  Loud    ....    Rockland,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.   15.    G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Mary  S.  Low      ....    57  Monmouth  Street,  East  Boston. 

[4.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

My r tie  A.  Low  .    ...    37  Monmouth  Street,  East  Boston. 

[3  months.   P.  s.t.p.] 

*Mrs.  Mary  A.  D.  Maclean    9  Havre  Street,  East  Boston. 

[25.    G.P.  s.] 

Julia  D.  C.  Marliave    .    .    280  Shawmut  Avenue. 

[0.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Wallace  E.  Mason  .    .    .    36  Harvard  Street,  Charlestown. 

[1.  G.p.] 

Emma  C.  McClellan     .    .    18  Catherine  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

.  [Teaching  in  Belmont-Street  School.   20.    G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

Carrie  G.  McDonald.    .    .    Box  493,  Woburn,  Mass. 

[2  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.]  . 

Mary  E.  McGraw    .    .    .    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[Teaching  Private  School,  Mattapan.    75.   E.  p.] 

Susan  E.  McLane    .    .    .    East  Medway,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School.    12.    G.  s.t.p.] 

Lydia  Mendum   ....    Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School,  Melrose.    9.    G.  p.] 

Ida  A.  Merriam  .    .    .    .    4  Stevens  Street. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

*Mrs.  Esther  M.  Meserve,   285  Columbus  Avenue. 

[10.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Martha  F.  Metcalf  .    .    .    Northampton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Clarke  Institution.   5.    G.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  Mills     .  •  .    .    .    .    Chelsea,  Vermont. 

[4.  G.E.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  I.  Mixer  .    ...    38  Hanson  Street. 

[Teaching  in  Grammar  School,  Quincy.   4.   G.  p.] 

Susan  N.  Monk  ....    Brookfield,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.    12.    G.  (higher  class.)  p.] 

 :  -»  
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Mrs.  Ella  K.  Morgan   .    .    35  Salem  Street,  Worcester. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.   13.  G.  (higher  class.)  p.| 

Caroline  E.  Morse   .    .    .    Colonnade  Hotel,  Brookline. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.   7.  P.  p.] 

John  R.  Morse    ....    Box  I486,  Boston. 

[Principal  Farm  School,  Thompson's  Island.    17.  G.  p.] 

Lillian  M.  Munger  .    .    .    Millbury,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   3.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Xellie  G.  Murphy    .    .    .    Everett,  Mass. 

[3  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Frances  R.  Newcomb   .    .    58  Divight  Street. 

[34.  P.  s.t.p.  E.] 
Carrie  E.  Norris  ....     Wenhom,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Willard  School,  Quincy.    U.  G.  p.] 

Ida  B.  Note  Rochester.  X.H. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.    7i.  G.P.  t.p.] 

Caroline  E.  Nutter  .    .    .    89  Maverick  Street,  East  Boston. 

[2  months.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Lydia  C.  Xye  East  Sandwich.  Mass. 

[14i.  G.  (higher  class.)  s.t.p.] 

Jessie  F.  Otis    ....    89  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

[Teaching  in  "Whitman  School,  Brockton.   8.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  P.  Parker  ....    Stoneham,  Mass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Edith  A.  Parkhurst.    .    .    54  Alpine  Street.  Roxbury. 

[Teaching  in  High  School,  Weymouth.    7.  G.  (first  class.)  p.] 

Lizzie  G.  Perry  ....     Venom  Street,  Somerville. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.   10.  P.  p.] 

•Mary  W.  Perry     .    .    .    29  Lynde  Street. 

[14.  G.P.E.  t.p.] 

Georgianna  M.  Pickernell .    Box  733,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Primary  School.    8.  G.P.  p.] 

Minnie  TV.  Poor  ....    Andover,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Boxford.   1\.  G.  t.p.] 

John  B.  Ratigan      ...    34  Allen  Street. 

[2.  G.E.  p.] 

*Lois  M.  Rea     .    ...    11  Boicdoin  Street. 

[15.  P.  s.] 

*Marietta  Rice    ....    Xatick,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Centre  Grammar  School.   7i.    G.  p.] 

Jessie  M.  Rice    ....    Box  352.  Willimantic,  Conn. 

[Teaching  in  Xatchaug  School,   lh.  G.P.  t.p.] 

Sylvia  A.  Richards  .    .    .    49  Bonair  Street,  East  Somerville. 

[7i.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Cevilla  R.  Richardson  .    .     West  Dedham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Dedham.   9.  G.P.  p.] 

Fanny  L.  Rogers     .    .    .    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[13.  E.  p.] 

Mary  E.  Rogers  ....    Box  405,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Everett  Primary  School.   5.  G-.P.  p .  ] 

Alice  A.  Sanborn    .    .    .    Fairfield,  Me. 
[11.  G.P.  t.] 

Lucy  B.  Saunders    .    .    .    East  Pepperell,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.   2.  P.  p.] 

Anna  L.  Savil    ....    Box  509,  Quincy,  Mass. 

[H-  GKP-  P-] 

Horace  E.  Sawyer   .    .    .    40  Essex  Street. 

[3.  E.  s.t.p.] 

Ida  F.  Sawyer    ....    Milford,  N.H. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.   3  G.P.  p.] 

Alice  H.  Shultes  .    ...    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[Teaching  Private  School,  Mattapan.    8.  E.  s.t.p.] 

*Alrnira  G.  Smith    .    .    .    Care  of  Lord  &  Webster,  250  Commercial  St. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

*Mrs.  Lucy  E.  T.  Smith  .    11  Gates  Street,  South  Boston. 

[21.  G.P.  s.t.] 

Elizabeth  A.  Souther    .    .    Box  311,  Quincy,  Mass. 

[£.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Helen  M.  Souther    .    .    .    217  Shurtleff  Street,  Chelsea. 

[Teaching  in  Williams  Grammar  School.   12.  G.  p.] 

Sarah  A.  Souther    .    .    .    Quincy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Adams  Primary  School.    15.  G.P.  p.] 

Kate  W.  Sparhawk  .    .    .    142  Seaver  Street,  Roxbury. 

[2.  E.  p.] 

Amy  E.  Stebbins     .    .    .     Williamsburg,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School.   3.  G.  p.] 

Nancy  M.  Stevens  .    .    .    19  Walden  Street,  N.  Cambridge. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Clara  B.  Stimson     .    .    .    Portsmouth,  N.H. 

[7.  G.P.  s.t.] 

Elizabeth  L.  Stodder    .    .    Hingham  Centre,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  So.  Hingham.   14.  G.  P.  p.] 

Mary  C.  Swift     ....    Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.    4.  G.P.  t.p.] 

Ida  F.  Taylor     ....    Suite  6,  27  Union  Park  Street. 

[3.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Thompson  .    Arlington,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Cutter  School.   14.  G.P.  p.] 


*  Certificate  of  service. 
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Emma  C.  Thurlow  .    .    .    Cor.  Cliff  and  Regent  Streets,  Roxbnn/ . 

[3.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Harriet  E.  Tower    .    .    .    Box  154,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

[3.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  Trumbull  ....    108  Appleton  Street. 

[11.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  L.  Voigt  .    .    .    East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

[3  mouths.    G.  s.t.p.] 

♦Elizabeth  R.  Wallis    .    .    102  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue. 

[10.  G.  (girls'.)  P.  s.t.p.] 

Kittie  Wark  52  Cornhill  Street. 

[2J.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  H.  Warner     Williamsburg,  Mass. 

[Principal  Grammar  School.   18.  G.  t.  (one  year.)  p.] 

Annie  A.  Webster  .    .    .    581  Union  Street,  Manchester,  N.II. 

[Teaching  in  Ash-street  Grammar  School.    7.  G.  t.p.] 

*Mrs.  Mary  E.  Whitney  .    Hazel  Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[8i.  P.  8.] 

Nellie  M.  Whitney  .    .    .    Somerville,  3Iass. 

[Teaching  in  Forster  School.   11.  G.  (higher  class.)  s.t.p.] 

Alfrena  J.  Whittredge  .    .    Maiden,  Mass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Alice  L.  Williams    .    .    .    Box  28,  Newbury  port  ^  Mass. 

[li.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  B.  Williams  .    .    .    14  Hotel  Eliot,  Roxbury. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Cora  I.  Young    ....    Qutiicy,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Adams  School.   12.  G.P.  p.] 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

TEACHERS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Emma  F.  Chater  ....    Box  344,  Natick,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Grammar  School  in  Natick.    10^.  P.  p.] 

Emma  S.  Fisk    ....    5  Albion  Place,  Charlestovcn. 

[6.  E.  p.] 

Frances  E.  Leahy    .    .    .    114  Prince  Street. 

[3.  E.  p.] 

Sarah  L.  Norris  ....    Dedham,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Montclair.    9.  P.  p.] 

Carrie  H.  Summers  .    .    .    Roslindtde,  Mass. 

[2.  P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  L.  Wood  .    .    ,    .    Box  23,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School  in  Newton.    7.  P.  p.] 
*  Certificate  of  service. 
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SPECIAL  GRADE. 


ASSISTANTS  IN  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Charles  A.  Babbitt  .  .  . 
Moses  Berger  .... 

[To  teach  English  to  German  pupils.] 

Mrs.  M.  C.  B.  Cordeiro  . 
Mrs.  Margaret  Coyle 
Arthur  P.  French  . 
Rosa  E.  G.  Hazard 
Celia  H.  Heard  .  . 
Frances  V.  Keyes  . 
Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Leavitt 
John  G.  Morris  . 
Daniel  J.  Mullen 
Lizzie  W.  O'Reilly  . 
Mary  W.  Perry  .  . 
Thomas  F.  Shaughnessy 
Elizabeth  N.  Smith 
Edward  E.  Sparhawk 
Arnold  A.  F.  Zwellig 


13  Court  Square,  Room  4. 
1059  Tremont  Street. 

10  Kearsarge  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

212  Hanover  Street. 

8  Congress  Street. 

157  Tremont  Street. 

3  Mahan  Place. 

202  Northampton  Street. 

335  Columbus  Avenue. 

561  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston. 

102  Quincy  Street,  Roxbury. 

2  Jay  Street,  South  Boston. 

29  Lynde  Street. 

21  Cherry  Street,  Roxbury. 

86  Pinckney  Street. 

142  Seaver  Street,  Roxbury. 

98  Chestnut  Street. 


TEACHERS  OF  PHONOGRAPHY,  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Robert  P.  Clapp      .    .    .    40  Water  Street. 
Stephen  O'Meara    .    .    .    264  Washington  Street. 

TEACHER  OF  PENMANSHIP,  EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Henry  C.  Kendall   .    .    .    26  Essex  Street. 

TEACHER  OF  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN. 

Jacob  Lehmann       .    .    .    534  Dudley  Street. 


Florence  M.  Cross 


TEACHER  OF  GERMAN. 

.    Box  1206,  Dover,  N.H. 


Walter  F.  Brackett 
Henry  K.  Burrison 
Chas.  M.  Carter  . 


EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

.    .    Melrose,  Mass. 
.    .     West  Newton,  Mass. 
.    616  Washington  Street. 
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Earl  B.  Ferson  .  . 
Otto  Fuchs  .  .  . 
Edward  W.  Hamilton 
Emma  F.  Locke  . 
Albert  H.  Munsell  . 
Adelaide  C.  Palmer 
William  S.  Robinson 


18  Auburn  Street,  Roxbury. 

150  K  Street,  So.  Boston. 

Columbus  Avenue,  cor.  Berkeley  St. 

29  Dartmouth  Street. 

45  Quincy  Street,  Roxbury. 

149  A,  Tremont  Street. 

State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston. 


Mrs.  Emily  S.  Beckford  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bray      .  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Brown  . 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Burbank 
Mrs.  Catherine  J.  Cadogan 
Caroline  R.  Dawes  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Felt  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Frost 
Mrs.  Olive  C.  Hapgood 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs 
Harriet  Lemist  . 
Ellen  F.  Lowell  . 
Lucy  A.  Packer  . 
Ellen  Plummer  . 
Elizabeth  Pye 
Mary  V.  Riley  . 
Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Skinner 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Strauss 


SEAVING  TEACHERS. 

73  Dennis  Street,  Roxbury. 
15  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestoivn. 
41  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury. 
11  Joy  Street. 

88  Warren  Street,  Roxbury. 
9  Champney  Place,  Roxbury. 
21  South  Street. 

32  Leonard  Street,  Harrison  Square. 
21  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury. 
25  Hammond  Street. 
44  Highland  Street. 
9  Douglass  Street,  Cambridgeport. 
Harbor  View  Street,  Dorchester. 
224  Webster  Street,  East  Boston. 
443  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
6  G  Street,  South  Boston. 
178  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 
36  Dwight  Street. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

ELIGIBLE  FOR  POSITIONS  AS  ASSISTANTS  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS  OF 
PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  AND  ASSISTANTS  OF  EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

[The  year  following  the  name  indicates  the  year  of  graduation.] 

Mary  E.  Abercrombie  (ists)    P.O.  Address,  129  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

[Teaching  in  Lawrence.   2.    G.P.  p.] 

Elizabeth  Ahlborn  (is83)     .    Linden,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Clara  B.  Andrews  (1879)     .    350  Columbus  Avenue. 

[1.   G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Laura  E.  Andrews  (1879)    .    350  Columbus  Avenue. 

[2.   G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  L.  Baker  (1874)    .    .    3  Milford  Street. 

[2.    P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  J.  Baldwin  (iss.3)     70  Franklin  Street,  Cambridgeport. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  K.  Barry  (1883)    .    .    277  Shaivmut  Avenue. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lillian  G.  Bates  (1S82;   .    .    44  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston. 

[1.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  F.  Bayle}'  (i88i)   .    .    192  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury, 

[G.  s.t.p.] 

Helen  Bean  (issi)     .    .    .    81  Bainbridge  Street,  Roxbury. 

[1.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Georgian*  Benjamin  (1882)  .    Maiden,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Centre  School.   1.    G.  p.] 

Nathalia  Bent  (1874)  .    .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Hattie  P.  Bill  (1875)  .    .    .    Box  947,  Waltham,  Mass. 

[8.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  K.  Bolton  (1879)  .    68  Warrenton  Street. 

[3.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lucy  M.  Bos  worth  (1876)    .    67  Elm  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Annie  Britt  (issi)     .    .    .    783  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

[1.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  I.  Brown  (i880)    .    .    Hay  ward  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Withdrawn  till  Sept.,  1884.] 

Clara  A.  Brown  (1883)    .    .    7  Union  Place,  East  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 
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Ellen  L.  Brown  (i88i)    .    .    144  Blooming  dale  Street,  Chelsea. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Emma  G.  Brown  (i88i)  .    .    12  Dartmouth  Street. 

[2.  G.P.E.  B.t.p.] 

Irene  M.  Brown  (1883)   .    .    Columbia  Street,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Laura  L.  Brown  (isso)   .    .    8  Saivyer  Street. 

[l|.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Margaret  M.  Burns  (1882)   .    105  M  Street,  South  Boston. 
[i.  p.p.] 

Lucy  G.  M.  Card  (1877)     .    34  Regent  Street,  Roxbury. 

[1.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Lena  L.  Carpenter  (1883)    .    773  Tremont  Street. 

[G.P.  B.t.p.] 

Fannie  M.  Cartwright  (1883)   20  Rutland  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  Challis  (1878)  .    .    75  Essex  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Carter  Grammar  School.  4.  G.P.  p.] 

Julia  Challis  (1874)    ...    75  Essex  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Williams  Grammar  School.  7.  G.P.  p.] 

Emma  J.  Channell  (1883)    .    798  Tremont  Street. 

[G.P.  B.t.p.] 

Charlotte  L.  Child  (lss-i)    .  Neponset. 

[6  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  L.  Childs  (iss3)    .    .    14  Harvard  Street,  Charlestown. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

M.  Luetta  Choate  (1S83)     .    36  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Bertha  L.  Clark  (iss3)    .    .     Waltham,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Agnes  M.  Cochran  (issi)    .    161  I  Street,  South  Boston. 

[2.  G.P.E.  B.t.p.] 

Emma  A.  Cochran  (1883)    .    18  Hotel  Baldwin,  Northampton  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

J.  Lillian  Colson  (1883)  .    .    49  Sever  Street,  Charlestown. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Grace  E.  Cross  (1882)    .    .    5S1  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

[|.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Frances  E.  Cullen  (1875)     .    497  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1  month.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  R.  Cummings  (1S78)  129  Emerson  Street,  South  Boston. 

[4.  G.P.E.  B.t.p.] 

Delia  E.  Cunningham  (iss3)    36  Newbem  Street,  Roxbury. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Grace  L.  Curtis  (issi)    .    .    408  Columbus  Avenue. 

[1.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 
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Annie  N.  Darling  (1883)     .    /Savin  Hill,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  E.  Deane  (187&)   .    .    15  West  Walnut  Park,  Roxbury. 

[5.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Josephine  G.  Dearborn  (1883)  86  Boylston  Street. 

[G.P.  B.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  J.  Doherty  (1883)     3  WalVs  Place,  Charlestoicn. 

[G.P.  B.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  Donaldson  (1883)     9  Bay  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lucy  W.  Eaton  (1880)    .    .    99  London  Street,  East  Boston. 

[II.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  M.  Edmands  (i876)   .    Brockton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Belmont  School.  6.  G.P.  t.p.] 

Amanda  C.  Ellison  (1876)    .    2717  Washington  Street,  Roxbury. 

[S|.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lizzie  W.  Everett  (1875)     .    Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass. 

[Teaching  5.  G.P.  p.] 

Charlotte  W.  Fairbanks  (1879)  Elm  Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  G.  Fisher  (1882)   .    .    57  Barilett  Street,  Charlestown. 

[4  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Kosanna  Follan  (1876)    .    .     Green  Street,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[\\.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  J.  Fossett    .    .    .    Roslindale,  Mass. 

[6.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Ella  Fuchs  (1878)  ....    150  K  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1.  P.  s.t.p.] 

Carrie  F.  Gammell  (1882)    .    4  Garden  Place,  Charlestown. 

[8  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Nettie  M.  Getchell  (1883)    .    Hartford  Street,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Jane  F.  Gilligan  (1882)  .    .    7  Oriental  Court,  Roxbury. 

[8  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

May  L.  Gooch  (1879)     .    .     Washington  Street,  Brighton. 

[3$.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  M.  Gregory  (1883)    .    17  Russell  Street,  Charlestown. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  B.  Grimes  (1883)  .    .    109  Salem  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  A.  Groll  (1883)     .    .    42  Thornton  Street,  Roxbury. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  W.  Hagerty  (1883)    39  East  Brookline  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 
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Dora  K.  Hall  (issi)  .    .    .    193  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Ida  S.  Ham  merle  (1883)  .    .    108  Sheridan  A  venue,  Jamaica  PUdn* 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Abby  S.  Hapgood  (1875)     .    19  Cook  Street,  Charlestown. 

[44.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  C.  Harding  (1882)    36  London  Street,  East  Boston. 

[1|.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Kate  Haushalter  (1876)  .    .    44  Myrtle  Street,  Glenwood,  Mass. 

[4.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Jennie  P.  Hews  (1883)    .    .    24  Sharon  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lula  A.  L.  Hill  (issi)    .    .    20  Mercer  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1|.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Helen  L.  Hilton  (1S83)   .    .    High  Street,  Meeting-House  Hill,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Elsa  L.  Hobart  (1888)    .    .    60  West  Rutland  Square. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Edith  K.  Hodsdon  (M82)    .    19  Linden  Street,  South  Boston. 

[|.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Emily  F.  Hodsdon  (1878)    .    19  Linden  Street,  South  Boston. 

[4.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  C.  Holmes  (1883)  .    .    216  East  Eagle  Street,  East  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Nellie  F.  Holt  (iss3)  .    .    .    223  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Gertrude  L.  Howard  (1882) .    Centre  Abington,  Mass. 

[1.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  A.  Howe  (1876)     .    .    49  Summer  Street,  Taunton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Weir  Grammar  School.  7.  G.P.  p.] 

Adelaide  E.  Ingraham  (1876)  Norwood,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  Shepard  School,  Cambridge.  5^.  G.  p.] 

Flora  F.  Joslin  (iss3)     .    .    105  Chester  Avenue,  Chelsea. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  E.  Kaan  (1879)    .    Pleasant  Avenue,  Somerville,  Mass. 

[4.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  T.  Kelley  (iss2)  .    .    Rockland,  Mass. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Delia  A.  Kelley  (iss-2)    .    .     Warren  Street,  Brookline. 

[1.  Teaching  Primary  School.  G.P.  p.] 

Nellie  J.  Kiggen  (iss2)  .    .    34  Belmont  Street. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Susie  Knott  (1876)     .    .    .    1  Albion  Street,  Dorchester. 

[21.  E.  p.] 

Sophia  E.  Krey  (1882)    .    .    14  Fleet  Street. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 
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Eleanor  F.  Lang  (is83)  .    .    14  St.  James  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Ellen  E.  Leary  (1888)     .    .    Quincy  Street,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Alice  H.  Long-  (is?5)     .    .    Melrose,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Intermediate  School.  6.  G.P.  p.] 

Kate  F.  L}Tons  (issi)     .    .    41  Highland  Park,  Roxbury. 

[li.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Mailman  (issi)     .    15  Allston  Street,  Charlestown. 

[\\.  G.P.  first  class,  s.t.p.] 

Albertine  A.  Martin  (iss2)  .    3  Lewis  Street. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Maxim  (iss3)   .    .    Cor.  Dorchester  and  Athens  Sts.,  S.  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Jennie  A.  Mayer  (iss3)  .    .    226  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  McDonald  (iss3)  .    Seaverns  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  J.  McDonongh  (iss3)  .     Watertoion,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lucy  A.  G.McGilvray  (iss3)    20  Sheafe  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  McMann  (iss3)     .    65  Cabot  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  L.  Merrill  (1875)  .    .    1  Schuyler  Street,  Roxbury. 

[2i.  G.P.  s.  E.  p.] 

Alice  T.  M.  Miller  (iss2)    .    166  Cambridge  Street. 

[1  month.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Ella  W.  Mitchell  (i877)  .    .    108  Bremen  Street,  East  Boston. 

G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Rose  A.  Mitchell  (i883)  .    .    45  Russell  Court,  Roxbury. 

[G.P.  e.t.p.] 

Mary  J.  Mohan  (iss2)    .    .    170  Bowen  Street,  South  Boston. 

[4  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Agnes  C.  Moore  (i883)  .    .    12  Tileston  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lucy  M.  A.  Moore  (issi)    .    12  Tileston  Street. 

[1£.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  M.  Morris  (iss2)     .    129  Chelsea  Street,  East  Boston. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Jennie  E.  Morse  (i883)  .    .    30  Greenioich  Park. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lavina  C.  Morse  (iss2)  .    .    36  Clifford  Street,  Roxbury. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Mary  E.  Morse  (i877)     .    .    Boston  Street,  Dorchester. 

[1.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 
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Amelia  M.  Mulliken  (1877)  .    Box  103,  Lexington,  Mas*. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.    5.  G.P.  p.] 

Catherine  A.  Mulrey  (1881)  .    8  Cedar  Square,  Roxbury. 

[6  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Elizabeth  D.  Mulrey  (iS74)  .    8  Cedar  Square,  Roxbury. 

[1.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  A.  Murphy  (1883)  .    .    54  Carver  Street. 

[£.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  A.  Nickerson  (is78)     Medford,  Mass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Elizabeth  A.  Noonan  (issi)     225  Federal  Street. 

[2.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Harriet  H.  Norcross  (1883)  .     Watertown,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Eliza  R.  Noyes  (1874)     .    .    Canton,  Mass. 

[Teaching  in  High  School.    3.  G.  p.] 

Elizabeth  E.  O'Connell  (is;6)  50  Vale  Street,  Roxbury. 

[4.  P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Margaret  J.  O'Hea  (MM)    .    423  Main  Street,  Charlestown. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Annie  M.  Olsson  (issi)  .    .    8  Brewer  Street,  Cambridge. 

[n.  g.  s.t.p.] 

Martha  W.  Page  (iss3)  .    .    223  Pleasant  Street. 

[G.P.  B.t.p.] 

Martha  Palmer  (iss2)     .    .    5  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Susie  M.  S.  Perkins  (isso)  .    387  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestoivn. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Nellie  Perry  (1883)    .    .    .    5  Albion  Street,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Oria  J.  Perry  (istt)  .    .    .    Maynard,  Mass. 

[Teaching  Primary  School.   2.  G.P.  p.] 

Louise  A.  Pieper  (iss2)  .    .    849  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  A.  Powell  (1882)  .    261  W.  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[£•  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

S.  Louise  Regal  (1883)    .    .    6  Second  Street,  East  Cambridge. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Jane  Reid  (is"6)    ....     Union  Street,  Harrisori  Square,  Dorchester. 

[5i.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Josephine  Rice  (isss)     .    .    Allston,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Ada  K.  Richards  (iss3)  .    .    Medfield,  Mass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 


ELIGIBLE  CANDIDATES. 


Elizabeth  M.  Hitter  (issi)  .    16  Hancock  Street. 

Pi  P.G.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Roonie  (1882)    .    .    68  Day  Street,  Eoxbury. 

[7  mouths.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Charlotte  F.  Saul  (iss3)      .    Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

[G-.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  F.  Sawyer  (1882)  .    .    55  East  Chester  Park. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  L.  Scallan  (1883)  .    .    214  West  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.l 

Margaret  I.  Scollans  (iss3)  .    Brighton,  31ass. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  L.  Shepard  (iss2)  .    .    69  Palmer  Street,  Eoxbury. 

[7  mouths.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Maria  A.  Shields  (18S3)  .    .    Temple  Place,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  M.  Sibley  (I8823  .    .    589  E.  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[8  months.   G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Anna  E.  Somes  (iss2)    .    .    63  K  Street,  South  Boston. 

[\.   G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Jane  A.  Soutter  (iss2)   .    .    199  Trenton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[|.    G.P.  s.t.p.  in  East  Boston.] 

Miriam  Sterne  (1883)      .    .    67  Bower  Street,  Roxbury. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Grace  W.  Stevens  (iss3)    .    137  West  Chester  Park. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Emma  C.  Stuart  (iS82)  .    .    118  M Street,  South  Boston. 

[7  months.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  E.  Stumpf  (1875)  .    .    640  E.  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[3^.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Abby  W.  Sullivan  (iss2)    .    19  Winthrop  Street,  Eoxbury. 

[1.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Katharine  G.  Sullivan  (iss2)   561  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[7  months.   G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Catherine  S.  Summers  (1874)  Eoslindale,  Mass. 

[2.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Eudora  F.  Sumner  (1S73)  .1  Causeway  Street. 

[2£.    G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

A.  Delancey  Sutherland  (iss3).i4  South  Eussell  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Margaret  J.  Sweene}-  (1882).    Box  345,  Brookline. 

[Teaching  in  Heath-street  School.    1.    G.P.  p.] 

Mary  L.  Sweene}-  (1882)  .    .    543  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston. 

[1.    G.P.  s.t.p.] 
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Sabina  G.  Sweene}'  (1883)   .    795  Third  Street,  South  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Lena  E.  Synette  (1882)  .    .    192  Brooks  Street,  East  Boston. 

[3  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  L.  Tarr  (1882)  .    .    .     White  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Louisa  Thacher  (1883)    .    .    46  Clifford  Street,  Roxbury. 

[G.P.  e.t.p.] 

Lizzie  J.  Thing  (iss3)    .    .    528  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  A.  Thompson  (1882)  .    8  Moon  Street. 

[1.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  H.  Thompson  (iss3)  .    33  Rockland  Street,  Roxbury. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Cordelia  G.  Torrey  (1879)   .    19  Winthrop  Street,  Roxbury. 

[4.  G.  p.] 

Charlotte  B.  Tower  (i8S2)  .    South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[Withdrawn  until  September,  1884.] 

Lucy  D.  Tuckerman  (ists)  .    Gloucester,  Mass. 

[Temporarily  withdrawn.] 

Maria  L.  Tyler  (issi)     .    .    130  P  Street,  South  Boston. 

[9  months.  G.  s.t.p.] 

Marietta  L.  Valentine  (1882)    92  Westminster  Street,  Roxbury. 

[6  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Jennie  L.  VVaterbnry  (1883)     195  Trenton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  Waterman  (1883)  .    .    33  Spring  Garden  Street,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Sarah  J.  Welch  (i880)    .    .    8  Trenton  Street,  Charlestown. 

[7  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.  in  Charlestown.] 

Emily  V.  White  (1882)   .    .    South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

[5.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilbar  (is73)    10  Minot  Street,  N^ponset. 

[4.  G.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Lizzie  Wilbor  (i883j      .    .    554  Tremont  Street. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Joanna  C.  Wilkinson  (is83)    391  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Mary  E.  Williams  (i883)     .    60  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Almira  I.  Wilson  (1882)  .    .    128  West  Chester  Park. 

[7  months.  G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Isabell  H.  Wilson  (18S3)     .    2  Laivrence  Street. 

I  G.P.  s.t.p.] 
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Isabel  G.  Winslow  (1883)    .    Hall  Street,  Somerville. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Fannie  H  Wiswall  (1877)    .    Dudley  Avenue,  Roslindale. 

[5.  G.  s.  in  West  Roxbury.] 

Eleanor  S.  Wolff  (1882)  .    .    69  Carver  Street. 

[8  montbs.  G-.P.E.  s.t.p.] 

Ella  F.  Woodman  (1883)     .    2  Minton  Street,  Savin  Hill,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 

Laura  Marie  Young  (1883)  .    Parkman  Street,  Dorchester. 

[G.P.  s.t.p.] 


"  Sect.  149.  No  certificate,  the  holder  of  which  has  been  out  of  the 
service  of  the  city  for  a  term  of  two  years,  shall  be  valid,  unless  renewed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  after  careful  investigation." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  held  Nov.  11,  1878,  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  list  of  certificates  which  have  expired  by  limitation  (under 
Section  149)  is  subject  to  change  whenever  an  applicant  for  renewal  of  certificate 
presents  to  this  Board  sufficient  reasons  therefor. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

FOR   THE  YEAR 

1883. 


BOSTON : 

ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCH  STREET. 
1  88  3. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 
18  8  3. 


Hon.  ALBERT  PALMER,  Mayor,  ex-officio. 
Term  expires  January,  1884. 


Nahum  Chapin, 
Abram  E.  Cutter, 
Charles  T.  Gallagher, 
John  W.  Porter, 


Charles  L.  Flint, 
George  H.  Plummer, 
John  C.  Crowley, 
James  C.  Davis. 


Term  expires  January,  1885. 


William  A.  Rust, 
Miss  Lucia  M.  Peabody, 
Johx  G.  Blake, 
Charles  C.  Perkixs, 


John  B.  Moran, 
Thomas  Gaffield, 
Russell  D.  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield. 


Term  expires  January,  1886. 


George  M.  Hobbs, 
William  C.  Williamson, 
Henry  F.  Nap-hen, 
George  B.  Hyde, 


Edwin  H.  Darling, 
James  A.  Fleming, 
Thomas  F.  Doherty, 
Raphael  Lasker. 


COMMITTEE  OX  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


George  M.  Hobbs,  Chairman. 
Lucia  M.  Peabody,  Secretary. 
Henry  F.  Naphen,  Charles  C.  Perkins, 

George  B.  Hyde. 


BOSTON    NORMAL,  SCHOOL. 


TEAOHEES. 


LARRIN  DUNTON,  Head-Master,  Allston,  Mass. 

L.  Theresa  Moses,  First  Assistant. 
Annie  E.  Chace,  Second  Assistant. 
W.  Bertha  Hintz,  Special  Teacher. 
Henry  Hitchings,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Julius  Eichberg,  -\ 
Joseph  B.  Sharland,  >  Teachers  of  Music. 
Hose  a  E.  Holt,  J 


RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 


GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

LUCIUS  A.  WHEELOCK,  Principal. 
Charles  F.  Kimball,  Sub-Master. 
Joseph  L.  Caverly,  Second  Sub- Master. 
Martha  E.  Pritchard,  First  Assistant. 
Florence  Marshall,  Second  Assistant. 


Third  Assistants. 


Ella  T.  Gould, 
Eliza  Cox, 
Uleyetta  Williams, 
Ella  C.  Hutchins, 


Mattie  H.  Jackson, 
Lizzie  M.  Burnham. 


E.  Maria  Simonds, 
Dora  Brown, 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Mabel  I.  Emerson, 
Emma  L.  Wyman, 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow, 


Ella  F.  Wyman, 
Sarah  E.  Bowers, 


Grace  Hooper, 
E.  L.  B.  Hintz, 
Anna  B.  Badlam, 
Katherine  H.  Shute, 
Vittoria  C  Murray. 
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REGULATIONS   ADOPTED   BY   THE   SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Section  1.  The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  3'oung  women  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  2.  The  head-master  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  in 
good  standing.  He  shall  have  a  first  assistant,  and  as  man}'  sec- 
ond assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the  whole  number  of 
teachers,  exclusive  of  the  head-master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
eveiy  thirty  pupils.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  elected  for 
an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  twenty.  Special  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  shall 
be  given  in  this  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on 
these  departments. 

Sect.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  and  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by 
the  master  or  committee  of  the  last  school  they  attended.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  fourth  Year  of  the  High-School  course 
will  be  admitted  without  examination.  Other  candidates  must 
show  to  the  head-master,  both  by  examination  and  recommenda- 
tion, that  they  are  qualified.  All  pupils  shall  be  put  on  probation 
and  as  soon  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
head-master  they  prove  unsuitable  for  this  school  shall  be  discharged 
by  the  committee  on  the  school,  if  the}'  deem  proper ;  the  proba- 
tion to  cease  at  the  end  of  the  half  year.  No  pupil  who  has  at- 
tended the  school  for  more  than  a  half  year  shall  return  a  second 
year  without  special  permission  from  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  4.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
examine  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  School,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
school  3'ear  shall  submit  the  results  of  such  examinations  with  their 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  who  shall 
award  the  diplomas. 

Sect.  5.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  School, 
issued  after  the  }'ear  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  a 
fourth-grade  certificate  of  qualification.  When  teachers  are  to  be 
employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates  of  this  school  shall  have 
the  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 
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Sect.  6.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the 
text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are  needed 
for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Board. 

Sect.  7.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  shall  close  on  such  day  of  the  week  preceding  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  with  such  exercises  as  the  committee  of  the 
school  may  direct. 

Sect.  8.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the 
committee  in  charge,  which,  under  their  direction,  shall,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  and  be  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  principals  of  school,  and  the  members  of  the 
graduating  classes  of  High  Schools. 

Sect.  9.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed  as  teacher 
in  any  public  school  of  this  city,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  head- 
master to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one  or 
more  visits  to  her  school,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  10.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  emplo}'  of  the  city,  as  the 
committee  in  charge  ma}r  direct. 

Sect.  11.  The  head-master  shall  send  the  Normal  pupils  into 
the  public  schools  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching,  under 
his  direction,  for  not  less  than  six  weeks  of  each  school  3rear ; 
and  he  may  send  them,  under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the  muse- 
ums of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manufact- 
uring industries. 

Sect.  12.  There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year  in 
this  school,  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education  and  methods 
of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching;  and 
pupils  attending  this  course  may  be  employed  as  substitutes,  or 
temporary  teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent  teachers. 

Sect.  13.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  all  pursued  with 
special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education,  School  Economy,  and  Methods  of 
Instruction. 
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3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Natural  Science. 

5.  Study  of  Language. 

6.  Elementary  Studies. 

7.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Training  School. 

9.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 


TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

• 

Section  14.  The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public  Schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  15.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Training  School. 

Sect.  16.  The  head  master  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  the 
direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
in  charge. 

Sect.  17.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall  perform 
in  that  school  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a  Grammar  School, 
and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  as  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  may  direct. 

Sect.  18.  The  number  and  rank  of  teachers  other  than  princi- 
pal, and  the  course  of  study,  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

In  1876  the  Rice  District  was  constituted  a  Training  School, 
where  the  Normal  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining,  by  obser- 
vation and  practice,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  discipline  and 
instruction  of  the  Boston  schools.  The  Training  School  contains 
twelve  Grammar  and  eight  Primary  classes,  numbering  over  a 
thousand  pupils. 
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LOCATION. 

The  Normal  School  occupies  the  upper  floor  of  the  school-house 
on  Dartmouth  street ;  and  the  Training  School  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  that  building,  and  also  the  school-house  on  Appleton 
street. 


CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

A  certificate  that  a  candidate  has  completed  the  fourth  year  of 
the  High-School  course  is  accepted  as  proof  of  qualification  for  ad- 
mission. The  course  of  studj*  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  embraces 
the  following  subjects:  Composition;  Rhetoric;  English  Litera- 
ture ;  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History  ;  Civil  Government ; 
Botany  ;  Zoology  ;  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Chemistry  ;  Physics  ; 
Astronomy ;  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System  ;  Algebra ; 
Geometry;  Plane  Trigonometry;  Latin,  or  French,  or  German; 
Vocal  Music  ;  and  Drawing.  Candidates  who  have  not  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  High-School  course  will  be  examined 
on  this  or  its  equivalent.  An  examination  of  such  candidates  will 
be  held  at  the  school-house,  on  Dartmouth  street,  the  first  Monday 
in  September,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  Those  who  have  completed  the 
fourth  3'ear  of  the  Boston  High-School  course  will  present  them- 
selves with  their  diplomas  on  that  da}r. 


TUITION. 

The  rule  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  tuition 
by  non-resident  pupils,  applicable  to  the  Normal  School  as  well  as 
the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  All  children  living  in  the  city  who  are  upwards  of  five  years  of 
age,  and  are  not  disqualified  by  non-compliance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  ; 
but  neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any 
school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  responsible  per- 
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son  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  scholar,  or 
until  a  certified  cop}*  of  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  per- 
mitting such  scholar  to  attend  the  school  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  principal."    The  tuition  is  usually  about  ninety  dollars  a  year. 


NECESSITY  FOR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Normal  School 
to  the  work  of  teaching  in  Boston  :  — 

44  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination 
[of  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers]  an}'  person  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  unless  such  person  has  had  at  least  one  year's  ex- 
perience in  teaching  school." 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion for  the  several  grades,  after  examination,  to  such  candidates 
as  they  shall  consider  entitled  to  them,  as  follows  :  — 

"  First  Grade.  —  To  head-masters,  masters*,  and  junior  masters 
of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

"Second  Grade. — To  masters  and  sub-masters  of  Grammar 
Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elemental  Schools,  and  assist- 
ants of  Evening  High  Schools. 

"  Third  Grade.  —  To  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of  the 
Normal  and  High  Schools. 

"Fourth  Grade.  —  To  assistants  of  Grammar,  Primary,  and 
Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

"Special  Grade. — To  instructors  in  Special  Studies,  and  in 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Licensed  Minors. 

u  No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher  grade  of  schools 
than  that  for  which  the  certificate  shall  qualify  the  holder  thereof; 
and  no  instructor  whose  certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the  office  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any  salary  as 
a  teacher  or  as  a  substitute  ;  and  the  auditing  clerk  shall  not  allow 
the  name  of  an}'  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be  entered  or  to  re- 
main on  the  pay-rolls. " 
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VACATION. 

The  vacations  and  holidays  of  this  school  are  as  follows  :  — 
Every  Saturday ;  one  week  commencing  with  Christmas  day  ;  New 
Year's  day  ;  the  twenty-second  of  February;  Good  Friday;  Fast 
da}* ;  Decoration  day  ;  the  half  day  before  Thanksgiving  da}-  and 
remainder  of  the  week  ;  the  week  immediately  preceding  the 
second  Monday  in  April;  and  from  the  close  of  the  school,  the 
week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  Jul}',  to  the  first  Monday  in 
September. 


TIME  OF  ADMISSION. 

O11I3'  one  class  is  admitted  to  this  school  during  the  year,  and 
that  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Pupils  are 
not  received  at  other  times.  The  work  of  the  school  is  so  con- 
ducted that  it  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  make  up  lessons  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  who  desire 
to  enter  during  the  year  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
in  September. 

The  Post-Graduate  Class  will  be  organized  the  first  Wednesday 
in  September,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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GRADUATES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Class  of  1883. 


Name.  Residence. 

Ahlborn,  Elizabeth  Linden,  Mass. 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth  J  70    Franklin    Street,  Cam- 

bridgeport,  Mass. 

Barry,  Anna  K   277  Shawmut  Avenue. 

Brown,  Clara  A  7  Union  Place,  E.B. 

Brown,  Irene  M   Columbia*  Street,  D. 

Carpenter,  Lena  L   773  Tremont  Street. 

Cartwright,  Fannie  M   20  Rutland  Street. 

Channell,  Emma  J   798  Tremont  Street. 

Childs,  Mary  L   14  Harvard  Street,  C. 

Choate,  M.  Luetta   36  Princeton  Street,  E.B. 

Clarke,  Bertha  L  Waltham,  Mass. 

Cochran,  Emma  A   18  Hotel  Baldwin,  Northamp- 
ton Street. 

Colson,  J.  Lillian   49  Sever  Street,  C. 

Cunningham,  Delia  E   36  Newbern  Street,  R. 

Darling,  Annie  N   Savin  Hill,  D. 

Dearborn,  Josephine  G.  .  86  Boylston  Street. 

Doherty,  Elizabeth  J   3  Wall's  Place,  C. 

Donaldson,  Elizabeth    .    .    .    .  9  Bay  Street. 

Getchell,  Nettie  M   Hartford  Street,  D. 

Gregory,  Emma  M   17  Russell  Street,  C. 

Grimes,  Anna  B   109  Salem  Street. 

Groll,  Anna  A   42  Thornton  Street,  R. 

Hagerty,  Mary  E.  W   39  E.  Brookline  Street. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Hammerle,  Ida  S   108  Sheridan  Avenue,  J.  P. 

Hews,  Jennie  P   24  Sharon  Street. 

Hilton,  Helen  L   High     Street,  Meeting-house 

Hill,  D. 

Hobart,  Elsa  L   60  W.  Rutland  Square. 

Holmes,  Alice  C   276  E.  Eagle  Street,  E.B. 

Holt,  Nellie  F   223  Main  Street,  C. 

Joslin,  Flora  F   105  Chester  Avenue,  Chelsea. 

Lang,  Eleanor  F   14  St.  James  Street. 

Leary,  Ellen  E   Quincy  Street,  D. 

Maxim,  Mary  E   Corner  Dorchester  and  Athens 

Streets,  S.B. 

Mayer,  Jennie  A   226  Princeton  Street,  E.B. 

McDonald,  Mary  E   Seaverns  Avenue,  J. P. 

McDonongh,  Mary  J   Watertown,  Mass. 

McGilvray,  Lucy  A.  G.     .    .    .  20  Sheafe  Street. 

McMann,  Mary  E   65  Cabot  Street. 

Mitchell,  Rose  A   45  Russell  Court,  R. 

Moore,  Agnes  C   12  Tileston  Street. 

Morse,  Jennie  E   30  Greenwich  Park. 

Norcross,  Harriet  H   Watertown,  Mass. 

Page,  Martha  W   223  Pleasant  Street. 

Perry,  Nellie   5  Albion  Street,  D. 

Regal,  S.  Louise   6  Second   Street,   E.  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rice,  Josephine   Allston,  Mass. 

Richards,  Ada  K   Medfield,  Mass. 

Saul,  Charlotte  F   Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

Scallan,  Anna  L   214  W.  Seventh  Street,  S.B. 

Scollans,  Margaret  I   Brighton,  Mass. 

Shields,  Maria  A   Temple  Place,  D. 

Sterne,  Miriam   67  Boiver  Street,  R. 

Stevens,  Grace  W   137  W.  Chester  Park. 

Sutherland,  A.  Delancey    .    .    .  14  S.  Russell  Street. 

Sweeney,  Sabina  G.  .....  795  Third  Street,  S.B. 

Thacher,  Louisa   46  Clifford  Street,  R. 

Thing,  Lizzie  J   528  Fifth  Street,  S.B. 
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Name.  Residence. 

Thompson,  Mary  H   33  Ilocklaivl  Street,  R. 

Waterbury,  Jennie  L   195  Trenton  Street,  E.B. 

Waterman,  Mary   33  Spring  Garden  Street,  D. 

Wilbor,  Lizzie   554  Tremont  Street. 

Wilkinson,  Joanna  C   391  Fourth  Street,  S.B. 

Williams,  Mary  E   60  Princeton  Street,  E.B. 

Wilson,  Isabelle  H   2  Lawrence  Street. 

Winslow,  Isabel  G   Hull  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Woodman,  Ella  F   2  Minton  Street,  Savin  Hill,  D. 

Young,  Laura  Marie   Park/nan  Street,  D. 
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TERMS  USED  IN  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Board.  — This  word,  used  alone,  applies  only  to  the  School  Committee  as  a 
body. 

Board  of  Supervisors. — This  term  is  always  printed  in  full,  and  is  applied 
to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Supervisors  when  acting  as  an  organized 
body. 

Supervisor.  —  One  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  acting  as  an  individual. 
The  Superintendent  is  not  a  Supervisor ;  but  he  is  a  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Principal.  — A  Head-master,  Master,  Sub-master,  or  First  Assistant  in  charge 
of  a  school  or  district. 

High  Schools. — This  term  includesthe  Public 'Latin  Schools,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  High  Schools,  except  the  Normal. 

Division.  —  Several  districts  grouped  together  in  charge  of  a  committee  of 
the  Board. 

Division  Committee.  —  Three  or  five  members  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  a 
division. 

Committee  in  Charge.  —  Applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Normal  School,  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  a  Division  Committee,  or  to 
any  other  committee  in  charge  of  one  or  more  schools. 

District.  — A  Grammar  School,  with  the  Primary  Schools  attached  to  it.  The 
word  is  used  in  no  other  sense  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

School  Officers.  —  Applied  to  the  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  Auditing  Clerk, 
and  Secretary. 

Rules.  —  Applied  only  to  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
Regulations.  —  Applied  to  the  duties  of  all  school  officers,  instructors,  and 
other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 


RULES 

OF  TflE 

BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization. 

Section  1.  The  mayor  of  the  city  shall  be  ex-officio  presi-  pl'esidin^ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee.    A  vice-president,  ^?^ei *'  id  t 
who  shall  preside  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  shall  be   lce'pIe61  en  ' 
elected,  by  ballot,  at  the  meeting  for  organization  ;  when  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  vice-president  occurs,  the  Board 
shall  order  snch  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  the  next  regular 
meeting.    A  week,  at  least,  shall  intervene  between  such 
order  and  election.     When   neither  of  these  officers  is 
present,  the  Board  shall  choose  a  president  pro  tempore  by 
ballot. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  meeting  for  organization,  each  year,  the  Secretary. 
Board  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  secretary,  an  auditing  clerk, 
and  a  messenger,  each  of  whom  ma}r  be  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Board  ;    and  the  presiding  officer  shall 
appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  following 
standing  committees,  each  consisting  of  live  members:  on  standing  com- 
Accounts  ;  Drawing  and  Music  ;  Evening  Schools  ;  Exami-  mittees- 
nations  ;  Nominations  ;  Rules  and  Regulations  ;  Salaries  ; 
School-Houses  ;  Sewing  ;  Supplies  ;  Text-Books  ;  Truant 
Officers,  including  the  Mayor,  who  shall  be  chairman  ;  and 
the  following  standing  committees,  each  consisting  of  three 
members :  on  Annual  Report ;  Elections ;  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf;  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. 

Sect.  3.  The  city  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  com-  Districts, 
prising  a  Grammar  School  and  a  certain  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  as  the  Board  shall  designate,  each  district  taking 
the  name  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  several  districts  Divisions, 
shall  be  grouped  in  Divisions,  as  follows:  No.  1,  the 
schools  of  East  Boston  ;  No.  2,  of  Charlestown  ;  No.  3, 
Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Phillips,  and  Wells  Districts; 
No.  4,  Bowditch,  Brimmer,  Prince,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop 
Districts;  No.  5,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  and  Sherwin 
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Districts  ;  No.  G,  the  schools  of  South  Boston  ;  No.  7,  of 
Roxbury ;  No.  8,  of  West  Roxbury  and  Brighton;  No.  9, 
of  Dorchester. 

Sect.  4.  The  presiding  officer  shall  appoint,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  for  organization,  each  year,  subject  to  its 
approval,  a  committee  for  each  division,  of  three  or  five 
members.  At  the  same  meeting  he  shall  also  appoint  a 
Committee  on  the  Normal  School,  and  a  Committee  on 
High  Schools,  each  committee  consisting  of  five  members. 

Sect.  5.  The  member  first  named  on  any  committee 
shall  be  the  chairman  thereof ;  except  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Normal  School,  on  High  Schools,  and  each  Division 
Committee,  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  The  presiding 
officer  of  the  Board  shall  fill  vacancies  on  committees  when 
they  occur. 

Sect.  6.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in  each 
month,  except  July  and  August ;  and  special  meetings  may 
be  called  whenever  the}T  are  necessary.  All  sessions  of  the 
Board  shall  be  held  with  open  doors,  unless  the  Board  by 
a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present  shall  otherwise  order. 

Sect.  7.  A  majorit}'  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum;  but  a  less  number* may  vote  to  send  for  absent 
members,  to  call  the  roll  and  record  the  names  of  absentees, 
or  to  adjourn. 

Sect.  8.  Whenever  a  vacanc}'  occurs  in  the  Board,  the 
Committee  on  Elections  shall  consult  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  report  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  School  Committee,  on  the  day 
of  election,  one  or  more  suitable  candidates  to  fill  said 
vacanc}'. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Poivers  and  Duties  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Section  10.  The  presiding  officer  shall  call  the  Board  to 
order  at  the  hour  appointed  for  meeting,  and  cause  the 
records  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read  as  soon  as  a  quorum 
is  present.  Business  shall  proceed  in  the  following  order, 
unless  the  Board  otherwise  direct :  — 

1.  Papers  from  the  City  Council. 

2.  Unfinished  business  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  on  the 
resignation,  nomination,  and  confirmation  of  teachers. 

4.  Motions,  Orders,  Resolutions,  Petitions,  etc. 

5.  Reports  of  other  committees. 
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6.  Reports   from   the   Superintendent   and   Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Sect.  1 1 .  The  presiding  officer  shall  preserve  order  in  the  d™1**!  of  the 

presidio  £ 

meetings  ;  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  officer, 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  by  any  member,  which  appeal  shall 
be  decided  forthwith  ;  and  on  points  of  order  he  may  speak 
in  preference  to  any  other  member. 

Sect.  12.  The  presiding  officer  shall,  when  two  or  more  Same, 
members  claim  the  floor,  name  the  member  entitled  to  it. 

Sect.  13.  The  presiding  officer  shall  state  to  the  Board,  Same- 
in  their  order,  all  motions  when  seconded,  and  they  shall 
be  acted  upon,  unless  withdrawn  by  the  mover  previous  to 
an  amendment ;  he  shall  declare  the  result  of  each  vote, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  shall,  without  debate,  require  the 
members  to  stand  and  be  counted. 

Sect. '14.  The  presiding  officer  shall  appoint  the  chair-  oJjJJSSeof 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  may,  at  any  time,  the  whole, 
call  a  member  to  the  chair,  but  for  not  more  than  one  meet- 
ing.   He  may  take  part  in  debate,  but  shall  leave  the  chair  Presiding officei 

&,  J      .  .I,  ^  may  debate  a 

and  not  resume  it  until  the  question  is  decided.    On  ques-  question, 
tions  of  order  he  may  state  facts  and  give  his  opinions 
without  leaving  his  place. 

Sect.  15.  The  presiding  officer  shall  order  the  yens  and  Yeas  and  nays, 
nays  on  any  question  whenever  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  require  it. 

Sect.  16.  The  presiding  officer  shall,  when  motions  are  0rder  of  m°- 

tious 

made  naming  sums  or  fixing  times,  first  put  to  vote  the 
largest  sum,  or  the  longest  time.  When  a  question  is 
under  debate,  he  shall  entertain  no  motion  but  Ho  adjourn, 
2to  lay  on  the  table,  3for  the  previous  question,  4to  postpone 
to  a  day  certain,  5to  commit  or  recommit,  6to  amend,  or  7to 
postpone  indefinitely,  which  motions  shall  have  precedence 
in  the  above  order. 

Sect.  17.    The  presiding  officer  shall  consider  a  motion  Motions  to  ad- 
to  adjourn  to  be  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member  iom'n' 
lias  the  floor,  or  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  decided. 
Motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  take  from  the  datable01 
table,  and  for  the  previous  question,  shall  be  decided  with- 
out debate.    Any  member  who  moves  to  adjourn  to  a  day 
certain  shall  assign  his  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  18.    The  presiding  officer  shall  put  the  previous  Previous  ques- 
question  in  this  form:  "Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
put?"    And  its  adoption  shall  end  all  debate,  and  bring  the 
Board  to  a  vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  there  are  any  ; 
and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  19.    The  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-  g*^*1  meet- 
president,  may,  and,  at  the  written  request  of  three  mem- 
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Sects.  20-35.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  III. 


bers,  shall,  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  ;  but  on  not 

less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 
Appointment  of     Sect.  20.    Special  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by 
comnn  ee  .      ^e  presiding  officer,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Duties  of  mem- 
bers  in  debate. 


Call  to  order. 


Violation  of 
rules. 


Rules  of  debate, 


Motions. 


Motions  to 
reconsider. 


Members  to 
vote. 

Motions,  etc., 
may  be  com- 
mitted. 
Division  of  a 
question. 

Reading  of  a 
paper  objected 
to. 

Suspension  of 
rules. 


Rights  and  Duties  of  Members. 

Section  25.  A  member  desiring  to  present  any  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  or  to  speak  upon  any 
question,  shall  rise  and  address  the  presiding  officer,  and, 
when  recognized  by  him,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ;  he 
shall  avoid  personality,  and  when  referring  to  any  member 
shall  designate  him  by  the  ward  in  which  he  resides,  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  and  respectful  manner. 

Sect.  20.  No  member  wrhile  speaking  shall  be  interrupted 
by  another,  except  by  a  call  to  order,  or  to  correct  a  mis- 
take ;  if  called  to  order  he  shall  immediately  sit  down, 
unless  permitted  to  explain  ;  and  the  Board,  if  appealed  to, 
shall  decide  the  case  without  debate. 

Sect.  27.  If  the  Board  decide  that  a  member  has  violated 
any  of  its  rules,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  unless 
by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  he  has  apologized 
therefor. 

Sect.  28.  No  member  shall  speak  on  a  question  more 
than  once  until  all  others  have  had  an  opportunity,  nor 
more  than  twice  without  permission  from  the  Board,  when 
objection  is  made. 

Sect.  29.  Motions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the 
presiding  officer  or  any  member  of  the  Board  request  it. 

Sect.  30.  The  action  of  the  Board  on  any  question  may 
be  reconsidered  at  the  same  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present ;  or,  if  a  member  voting  with  the  majority 
shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  within  one 
week  after  the  adjournment  of  any  meeting  of  his  intention 
so  to  do,  he  ma}'  move  a  reconsideration  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Only  one  motion  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  in  order. 

Sect.  31.  Every  member  present  shall  vote  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Board. 

Sect.  32.  Motions  and  reports  may,  at  the  pleasure  of 
of  the  Board,  be  committed  and  recommitted. 

Sect.  33.  An}'  member  may  lequire  the  division  of  a 
question,  when  it  is  susceptible  of  division. 

Sect.  34.  If  objection  be  made  to  the  reading  of  any 
paper,  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  35.    No  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  shall  be 


Chap.  IV.] 


RULES. 


[Sects.  40-42. 
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suspended  except  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present,  unless  the  motion  therefor  has  lain  on  the  table  at 
least  one  week. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Duties  of  Standing  Committees. 

Section  40.    The  Committee  on  Elections  shall,  im me- Committee  on 
diately  after  their  appointment  at  the  meeting  for  organiza-  lons* 
tion,  receive  and  examine  the  certificates  of  election  of  the  Certificates  of 
members,  and  shall  report  the  result  without  unnecessary  seeSect.'s. 
delay  ;  and  whenever  any  person  is  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  Board  this  committee  shall  examine  his  certificate  of  Contested  eiec- 
election,  and  report  as  above  provided.    All  cases  of  con- 
tested election  shall  be  heard  and  reported  upon  by  this 
committee. 

Sect.  41.    The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  Committee  on 
shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  to  Suons"1'1  RegU 
establish,  to  repeal,  or  to  amend  any  rule  or  regulation 
which  is  referred  to  them  by  the  Board,  and  shall  report  in 
writing,  stating  their  reasons  for  or  against  such  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  proposed  alteration;  and  no  such  proposition 
shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  until  after  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  committee  and  reported  upon.    Amendments  Amendments, 
to  the  Rules  or  Regulations  shall  be  read  at  two  different 
meetings  of  the  Board  before  they  are  finally  acted  upon. 

Sect.  42.  The  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  consider  Committee  on 
and  report  upon  all  propositions  requiring  the  expenditure  Accounts- 
of  money,  before  the  final  action  of  the  Board,  except  such 
as  ma}'  be  submitted  by  the  Committees  on  Salaries  and  on 
Text-Books,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies. 

They  shall  audit  all  pay-rolls  of  salaries  and  all  bills  of  Pa>M'olls- 
expenditure  authorized  by  the  Board,  or  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  and  make  requisition  on  the  City  Auditor 
each  month  for  the  payment  of  such  as  they  have  ap- 
proved. 

The}'  shall,  after  conference  with  the  Committee  on  Sup-  J1/™^^ 
plies,  annually,  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  pre- 
pare and  present  to  the  Board  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
of  the  public  schools  for  the  next  financial  year.  This  esti- 
mate, after  approval  by  a  two-thirds  yea  and  nay  vote  of 
the  Board  shall  be  sent  to  the  City  Auditor. 

They  shall  make  out  bills  for  tuition  of  non-resident 
pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  and  transmit  the  same 
to  the  City  Collector  for  collection. 

The  Auditing  Clerk  shall  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  Auditing  clerk, 
the  committee,  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts, 
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Sects.  43-45.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  IV. 


Janitors. 


Committee  on 
School-bouses. 


"Warming  and 
ventilation. 

Changes  of 
district  lines. 


Erection  of 
school-houses. 


Committee  on 
Salaries. 


Schedule  of 
salaries. 


Committee  on 
Supplies. 


and  render  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  required. 
Annually,  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  he  shall  submit, 
in  detail,  an  account  of  the  expenditures  for  the  preceding 
year,  and  this  committee  shall  include  the  same  in  a  report 
to  the  Board  in  June  of  each  year. 

This  committee  shall  appoint  the  janitors  for  the  several 
school-houses,  make  such  rules  as  the}'  deem  necessary  for 
their  government,  and  fix  their  compensation  ;  and  may 
discharge  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
The  compensation  of  janitors  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services 
rendered. 

Sect.  43.  The  Committee  on  School-houses  shall  con- 
sider all  applications  for  the  erection  or  alteration  of  school- 
houses  ;  and  they  shall  report  to  the  Board  in  writing  before 
an}'  action  thereon  is  taken.  They  shall  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several 
school-houses.  All  applications  for  changes  of  district  lines 
shall  be  referred  to  this  committee,  who  shall  report 
upon  them  in  writing  before  they  are  acted  upon  by  the 
Board. 

This  committee  shall  consider  the  fitness  of  any  location, 
and  suitableness  of  any  plans,  for  any  school-house  to  be 
erected  ;  or  the  plans  for  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of 
any  building  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  which  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval  by  the  City  Council,  or 
any  committee  thereof.  And  this  committee,  after  having 
obtained  the  opinion  thereon  in  writing  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  is  hereby  authorized,  unless  otherwise 
ordered,  to  approve  or  disapprove  any  such  location  or 
plans. 

Sect.  44.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  consider  all 
propositions  to  establish  or  to  change  the  salaries  of  all 
persons,  except  janitors  and  messengers,  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  ;  or  to  pay  for  extra  services  in  teaching ;  and 
shall  report  upon  them  in  writing,  with  their  reasons  for  or 
against  such  propositions,  before  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  Board.  At  the  last  meeting  in  February  of  each  year 
they  shall  report  to  the  Board,  in  print,  a  full  schedule  of 
salaries  of  the  instructors,  as  herein  provided,  for  the  en- 
suing school  year. 

Sect.  45.  The  Committee  on  Supplies  shall  have  ex- 
clusive authority  in  furnishing  all  materials  used  by  the 
Board,  its  officers,  or  the  public  schools.  They  shall  have 
exclusive  power  to  authorize  such  expenditures,  except  it  be 
for  salaries,  as  may  be  required  in  teaching  such  branches 
of  study  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board.  They,  and 
other  committees  having  charge  of  appropriations,  shall 
not  exceed  any  of  the  amounts  as  specified  in  the  estimates, 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Board. 
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They  shall,  if  it  be  deemed  expedient,  annually  advertise  Text-books, 
for  proposals,  and  contract  with  responsible  parties,  to 
furnish  the  text-books  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Statutes,  Chap.  44,  Sects.  36  and  37,  and 
shall  see  that  the  same  are  fully  complied  with. 

They  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  printing,  and  Printing, 
shall  furnish  such  as  may  he  required  by  the  Board,  its 
officers,  or  the  public  schools,  unless  otherwise  provided 
for  ;  and  all  documents  and  reports  not  otherwise  ordered 
shall  be  limited  to  four  hundred  copies. 

They  shall  have  the  custody  and  management  of  all  prop-  City  property, 
erty  belonging  to  the  city  which  is  held  by  this  Board,  and 
shall  authorize  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  same. 

They  shall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  as  many  Messengers, 
messengers  as  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  prompt  delivery  of 
all  notices,  circulars,  reports,  small  packages,  and  other 
matter  required  to  be  transmitted  by  the  School  Committee 
and  its  officers. 

The  Auditing  Clerk  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  this  com-  Auditing  Clerk, 
mittee,  shall  record  their  transactions,  and  render  such 
other  assistance  as  shall  be  required.  Annually,  in  the 
month  of  May,  he  shall  submit  in  detail  an  account  of  the 
articles  purchased  and  furnished  to  the  several  grades  of 
schools  as  well  as  of  the  material  on  hand  ;  and  annually, 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  committee  shall  include  the  same 
in  a  report  to  the  Board. 

They  shall  give  written  authority  to  the  Auditing  Clerk 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  such  bills  as  are 
correct  and  dulv  authorized. 

Sect.  46.  The  Committee  on  Text-Books  shall  annually  %^^£°n 
examine  the  courses  of  stud}*  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and 
recommend  to  the  Board,  at  the  first  meeting  in  April,  such 
changes  in  the  text-books  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
Every  proposition  for  the  introduction  of  a  text-book,  book  Books  of  refer- 

r.     %   1      1       n   ,  ,      ,  ,  ,.  '  ence,  globes, 

ot  reference,  globe,  map,  or  chart,  must  come  lrom  or  be  re-  maps,  chart?, 
f erred  to  this  committee  ;  and  no  new  text-book  or  book 
of  reference  shall  be  used  in  any  school  until  it  has  been  rec- 
ommended bv  this  committee  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  47.  No  new  text-books  shall  be  adopted,  except  on  J^?1£rtS5£. 
condition  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  be  furnished 
at  such  a  reduction  from  the  wholesale  price  as  shall  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  who  shall  see  that 
this  condition  is  complied  with,  and  that  the  book  is  intro- 
duced only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term.1 

1  Public  Statutes,  Chapter  44,  Sect.  34.  A  change  may  be  made  in  the 
school  books  used  in  the  public  schools  in  a  town  bv  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  School  Committee  thereof,  at  a  meeting  of  said  committee, 
notice  of  such  intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting. 
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Sect.  48.  The  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music  shall 
have  the  general  supervision  of  these  branches  of  instruction 
in  all  the  schools.  At  the  second  meeting  in  March,  or 
when  vacancies  occur,  they  shall  nominate  to  the  Board,  for 
election,  the  director  and  special  teachers  for  these  depart- 
ments ;  the}'  shall  report  to  the  Board  in  writing  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Sect.  49.  The  Committee  on  Sewing  shall  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  instruction  in  sewing  in  all  the  schools 
where  it  is  taught ;  the}*  shall  examine  the  pupils,  as  far  as 
practicable,  in  this  branch  ;  they  shall  nominate  to  the 
Board,  for  election,  the  teachers  of  sewing  for  the  several 
Grammar  Schools  in  which  girls  are  instructed,  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  in  March,  or  when  vacancies  occur ;  and  they 
shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  in  September. 

Sect.  50.  The  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  in- 
stitution of  this  name,  and  shall  nominate  to  the  Board,  at 
the  second  meeting  in  March,  or  when  vacancies  occur,  as 
many  suitable  teachers  as  may  be  required.  Annually,  in 
the  month  of  September,  they  shall  submit  to  the  Board  a 
written  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school. 

Sect.  51.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Evening  Schools  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  they  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

Sect.  52.  The  Committee  on  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors 
shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  all  schools  included 
in  their  title  ;  they  shall  nominate  to  the  Board,  at  the  second 
meeting  in  March,  or  when  vacancies  occur,  the  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  the  month  of  September 
the}*  shall  make  a  written  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  under  their  charge. 

Sect.  53.  The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  shall  have 
'  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  truant  officers 
employed  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  ;  they  shall 
make  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  may  be  necessary,  and  assign 
them  to  the  several  school  districts  as  they  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient. Annually,  at  the  second  regular  meeting  in  March, 
or  when  vacancies  occur,  or  as  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board,  they  shall  nominate  suitable  persons  for  truant  offi- 
cers, one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chief;  and  shall 
suggest  an  appropriate  compensation  for  the  same.  Such 
officers,  when  confirmed,  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  ensu- 
ing school  year,  unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board.  An- 
nually in  September  this  committee  shall  report  to  the  Board 
in  writing. 
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Sect.  54.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  shall,  unless  £°™mittt?° on 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board,  nominate  all  school  officers,  (See  Seethes, 
and  consider  and  report  upon  such  nominations  as  may  be  82>83>84'  vT 
referred  to  them.     They  shall  report  to  the  Board,  in 
print,  the  nominations   for  reelection  of  teachers,  at  the 
first  meeting  in  March. 

Sect.  55.  The  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  have  ExTminltion" 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  examinations, 
whether  of  pupils  in  the  schools  or  of  candidates  for  positions 
as  instructors,  except  the  annual  examinations  by  the  su- 
pervisors, and  those  made  by  principals  or  teachers  in  the 
schools  or  classes  under  their  own  charge.  This  committee 
shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  to 
change  the  courses  of  study,  and  no  such  proposition  shall 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  until  it  has  been  referred  to  this 
committee  and  reported  upon. 

Sect.  56.   Whenever  a  motion,  order,  or  resolution  is  re-  Member  to  be 
f erred  to  a  committee,  the  chairman  thereof  shall  give  the  mlttei!'5  com 
member  offering  it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the 
committee  ;  and  such  committee  shall  report  to  the  Board 
within  one  month  after  such  reference. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Duties  of  Committees  in  Charge  of  Schools. 

Section  65.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School,  and  ^XscboX 
the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  shall  perform  the  same 
duties,  observe  the  same  rules,  and  exercise  the  same 
rights,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  their  respective 
schools,  as  are  prescribed  for  committees  in  their  super- 
vision of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  66.  The  member  first  named  on  each  Division  Organization 

„,  .  _  .  .  committees  m 

Committee  shall  call  a  meeting  for  organization  within  ten  charge, 
days  after  its  appointment,  at  which  meeting  a  chairman 
and  secretary  shall  be  chosen.  The  secretary  of  the  Board 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  such  organization  as 
soon  as  it  is  completed.  Meetings  shall  be  called  on  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  provided  that,  when  all 
the  members  of  an}'  committee  are  present,  a  meeting  may 
be  held  without  notice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  same 
shall  be  duly  recorded.  The  Division  Committees  shall 
have  charge  of  the  Grammar  and  Primaiy  Schools  of  their 
respective  divisions,  and  they  shall  visit  them  and  the  other 
schools  of  the  city  as  often  as  practicable. 

Sect.  67.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  signed  by  the  presi-  ^[5{l°1"1t:i>*uof 
dent  of  the  Board  and  the  principal  of  the  school,  shall  be  ^ 
awarded  to  the  pupils  of  the  graduating  class  of  each  High 
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Sects.  68-70.]         SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  V- 


(See  Sect.  141.) 


Canvassing  lists 
of  teachers. 


Recommenda- 
tions of  teach- 
ers. 


Blanks. 


domination  of 

subordinate 

teachers. 


Of  principals. 


Division  com- 
mittees may 
make  temporary 
arrangements, 
advise  instruc- 
tors, and  settle 
difficulties. 


Transfer  of 
teachers. 


and  Grammar  School  who  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
diploma  examination.  The  diplomas  shall  be  presented  at 
the  Animal  Exhibition,  by  any  member  of  the  committee 
in  charge;  and,  in  their  absence,  by  any  other  member  of 
the  Board,  a  supervisor,  or  the  principal. 

Sect.  68.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  February,  the 
Committee  on  the  Normal  School,  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools,  and  each  Division  Committee,  shall  canvass  the 
lists  of  teachers  of  the  several  schools  and  districts  under 
their  charge,  and  after  consulting  the  records  of  the  super- 
visors, and  conferring  with  the  principals,  shall  recommend 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  such  regularly  confirmed 
subordinate  teachers  as  have  served  acceptably  during  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  current  school  year.  They  shall 
also  send  to  the  same  committee  at  the  same  time  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
school  during  the  }'ear,  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
instructors  to  which  the  school  may  be  entitled  under  the 
Regulations,  with  such  information  as  ma}-  be  serviceable 
to  the  committee  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  required  of 
them  in  this  section.  For  this  purpose  suitable  blanks, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, shall  be  sent  to  the  committees  as  early  as  the  first 
of  February  in  each  year.  These  blanks,  when  filled  out, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  secretaiy,  on  or  before  the  twentieth 
of  February,  in  sealed  envelopes,  endorsed  with  the  name 
of  the  school,  to  be  opened  only  by  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  who  shall,  after  determining  whether  or  not 
the  services  of  all  the  candidates  therein  named  are  needed, 
report  to  the  Board  in  print  on  these  recommendations  at  the 
first  meeting  in  March.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  no  person  not  a  member  shall  be 
present  at  their  sessions,  the  committees  herein  mentioned 
shall  recommend,  or  decline  to  recommend,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  the  principals  of  the  several  schools 
for  reelection. 

Sect.  69.  Committees  in  charge  may  make  any  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  not  contrary  to  the  Regulations,  which 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers  may  require  ; 
the}'  shall  advise  instructors  in  any  emergenc}',  and  arbi- 
trate in  cases  of  difficulty  between  them,  or  between  in- 
structors and  parents  ;  but  the  parties  ma}T  appeal  to  the 
Board  if  the}-  desire  to  do  so. 

Sect.  70.  Division  Committees  may  make  such  transfers 
of  teachers,  other  than  principals,  as  do  not  advance  the 
rank  or  salary  of  such  teachers,  and  such  changes  in  the 
location  of  Primary  Schools,  within  each  of  the  districts 
under  their  charge,  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  All 
propositions  for  the  transfer  of  teachers  from  one  district 
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to  another,  or  from  one  grade  of  schools  to  another,  and  i^cE?tion  °f 
all  resignations  of  teachers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
through  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report. 

Section  75.  The  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report  shall  Number, 
prepare  and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Report  as  required  by  the  public  statutes.     This  report, 
when  accepted  by  the  Board,  shall  be  "  printed  for  the  use  Printed, 
of  the  inhabitants  "  of  the  city  ;  and  the  secretary  shall  see 
that  the  requisite  number  of  copies  of  the  same  are  sent  to 
the  city  clerk,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State. 
Another  edition  of  the  Annual  Report  shall  be  issued  in  a  Another  edition, 
volume,  which  shall  also  contain  the  reports  for  the  year  of  contents, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  ;  those,  if  any,  of  the  Committee  on 
Music  and  Drawing ;  with  such  other  reports  as  the  said 
special  committee  ma}*  deem  advisable  ;  a  list  of  the  medal 
and  diploma  scholars,  and  of  the  recipients  of  the  Lawrence 
prizes  ;  the  usual  statistical  tables,  and  the  organization  of 
the  schools  ;  but  no  other  matter  shall  be  included  in  the 
volume,  except  by  the  order  of  the  Board.    The  edition  of  xumberof 
the  bound  volume  shall  be  two  thousand  copies.     The  copies- 
number  of  copies  of  the  other  edition  of  the  report  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Board,  and  both  editions  shall  be  distrib-  Distribution, 
uted  by  the  secretary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Annual  Report,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board . 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Election  of  Instructors  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Section  80.  The  financial  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Scn°o1  J'ear- 
day  of  April,  from  which  the  term  of  service  of  all  reelected 
instructors  shall  date ;  that  of  all  others  elating  from  the 
time  when  the}7  enter  upon  their  duties.  There  shall  be 
two  terms  each  year  for  the  regular  work  in  the  schools,  — 
the  first  term  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
and  the  second  on  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

Sect.  81.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  Board  Am™?1  eiection 

tut        .  a   i  -it  i  •       °*  instructors. 

shall  elect  instructors  of  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year,  and  shall  fix  the  salaries  for  such  year ;  and 
the  salaries  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  shall 
not  be  changed  during  that  year. 
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Sects.  82-86.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  VII 


Reports  of  Com- 
mittee on  Nomi- 
nations. 


Ballot. 


Vacancy  in 
prindpalship. 


Subordinate 

instructor 

needed. 


(Sect.  68.) 


Special  instruc- 
tors. 


Special  exami- 
nation of  instruc- 
tor. 


Sect.  82.  At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
instructors,  the  Committee  on  Nominations  shall  report 
upon  the  several  lists  of  candidates  returned  to  them  !ry  the 
Normal,  High  School,  and  Division  Committees.  The  prin- 
cipals, whose  grade  shall  be  specified,  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  thirteen  votes  being  necessary  for  a  choice.  The 
Director  of  Music  and  the  Director  of  Drawing  shall  be 
elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  Iry  the  same  vote.  The 
subordinate  instructors  shall  be  elected  by  the  confirmation 
of  the  Board.  All  instructors  when  elected  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  the  ensuing  year,  unless  the  same  are  vacated  by 
removal  by  the  Board,  or  otherwise. 

Sect.  83.  If  a  vacancy  exist  in  the  principalship  of  the 
Normal  or  any  High  School,  the  committee  in  charge  shall 
be  joined  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  ;  and  this  joint 
committee,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
shall  nominate  one  or  more  candidates  to  the  Board  for 
election.  The  successful  candidate  shall  thereupon  receive 
a  certificate  entitling  him  to  draw  his  salary. 

If  a  vacancy  exist  in  the  principalship  of  any  school 
the  committee  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  be  joined 
to  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  and  this  joint  committee 
shall  select  one  or  more  candidates  from  those  persons  who 
hold  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, and  nominate  tjiem  to  the  Board  for  election. 

Sect.  84.  When  a  new  instructor,  not  a  principal,  is 
needed  in  any  school,  the  committee  in  charge,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  principal,  shall  select  one  or  more  candidates 
from  those  persons  who  hold  the  certificate  of  qualification  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  recommend  the  same  to  the 
Board,  through  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  in  the 
manner  and  form  provided  for  the  reelection  of  subordinate 
instructors. 

Sect.  85.  Special  instructors  other  than  directors  shall 
be  nominated  by  the  several  standing  committees  having  in 
charge  their  respective  schools,  studies,  or  exercises  ;  those 
not  under  the  direction  of  any  standing  committee  shall  be 
nominated  for  the  several  schools  in  which  tlury  are  to  be 
employed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regular  teachers. 

Sect.  86.  If  a  vacancy  exist  in  a  subordinate  position 
in  any  school,  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  to  procure  the  services  of  some  in- 
structor who  has  not  been  examined  as  required,  applica- 
tion shall  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations, 
who,  if  they  approve  the  purpose,  may  invite  a  member  of 
the  Board,  and  direct  a  supervisor  or  the  principal  to  ex- 
amine and  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  proposed 
candidate,  and,  if  he  is  emplo}'ed  in  teaching,  to  visit  his 
school,  at  the  expense  of  the  city.    Upon  a  favorable  re- 
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port,  in  writing,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions, the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  especially  examine 
the  candidate,  who,  if  qualified,  shall  receive  the  usual 
certificate. 

Sect.  87.  All  regular  instructors  not  elected  by  ballot  Je£5™ on 
shall  be  nominated  to  the  Board  on  probation  ;  and  they 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  established  salaiy  from  the  time  of 
entering  upon  their  duties,  but  they  shall  not  be  confirmed 
until  after  a  satisfactory  trial  of  one  year.    No  nomination 
shall  bear  a  date  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  Date  of  certifi- 
qualification  issued  to  the  nominee  by  the  Board  of  Super-  cate' 
visors     After  a  teacher  has  been  appointed  on  probation,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  two  or  more  supervisors  to  examine, 
from  time  to  time,  his  work  in  the  class-room.    The  results 
of  the  examinations  during  the  year  of  probation,  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shall  be  re- 
corded in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.    The  committee  in 
charge,  after  having  examined  the  results  of  the  supervisors' 
examinations,  shall,    in  consultation  with  the  principal, 
recommend  teachers  on  probation,  if  found  competent,  for 
confirmation,  in  the  manner  required  for  nomination  on  Confirmation, 
probation.    The  committee  in  charge,  in  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  may,  for  satisfactory  reasons, 
extend  the  time  of  probation. 

Sect.  88.  Instructors,  after  retiring  from  the  service  of  fea»fe^Jteacher 
the  Board,  shall,  when  reelected,  be  regarded  as  new 
teachers  ;  but  any  such  newly-elected  instructor  who  has 
not  been  out  of  the  service  more  than  three  years  may, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,  be  put  by 
the  Board  upon  the  advanced  salary  to  which  any  previous 
term  of  service  may  entitle  the  incumbent. 
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Sects.  91-98.]         SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  [Chaps.  VIII.,  IX. 


EEGTJL  ATIONS. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Duties  of  the  Messenger, 

Messenger.  Section  91.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  messenger  to  be 

present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  to  render  such 
service  to  the  officers  and  members  as  may  be  required. 
The  salary  of  the  messenger  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board, 
upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Records  and 
files. 


Notify  meet- 
ings. 


Secretary  of 
supervisors  and 
committees. 


Returns  to  sec- 
retary of  the 
Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Votes  to  be 
transmitted. 


Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  95.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  permanent 
record-book,  in  which  shall  be  regularly  recorded  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
documents,  papers,  and  files  of  the  Board ;  and  may  nomi- 
nate such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessaiy,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  96.  He  shall  notify  all  regular  and  special  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  any  committee  of  the  same, 
when  requested  by  the  chairman  or  any  two  members 
thereof ;  he  shall  notify  instructors  of  their  appointment ; 
the  chairman  of  an}r  committee  appointed,  of  its  duties  and 
the  names  of  its  members,  and  shall  give  such  other  notices 
as  the  Board  ma}*  require ;  and  he,  or  any  assistant  that 
ma}'  be  appointed,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  secretar}'  for 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  for  any  committee  when  re- 
quired to  do  so. 

Sect.  97.  He  shall  prepare  the  annual  returns  required 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  transmit  the 
same,  legally  signed,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April. 

Sect.  98.  He  shall  transmit  to  members  of  the  Board, 
committees,  teachers,  or  other  persons  interested,  any  docu- 
ments or  copies  of  orders  or  resolutions,  as  directed,  or  as 
occasion  may  require  ;  and  he  shall  also  transmit  to  the  city 
auditor,  immediately  after  their  passage,  attested  copies  of 
all  votes  of  the  Board  establishing  or  altering  salaries,  or 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  ;  and  he  shall  perform 
6uch  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  may  prescribe. 
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Sect.  99.    He  shall  prepare  a  manual  of  the  public  Manuai. 
schools,  and  cause  it  to  be  printed  for  distribution  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  May  in  each  year.    He  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  cause 
a  census  to  be  taken  of  all  children  in  the  city  between  Census, 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  according  to  law  ;  and  attend  to 
the  preparation  of  the  diplomas  when  awarded,  and  see  that  Diplomas, 
they  are  delivered  to  the  principals  at  least  one  day  before  PleParatlon  c 
the  annual  exhibitions. 

Sect.  100.    He  shall  have  his  office  open,  and  shall  be  office  hours, 
present,  or  have  an  attendant  in  charge,  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  9 
o'clock  A.M.  to  5  o'clock  P.M.,  but  on  Saturdays  the 
office  may  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Duties  of  the  Auditing  Clerk. 

Section  105.    The  auditing  clerk  shall  perform  his  duties,  Duties  of  audit- 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  the  ingcel 
Committee  on  Supplies,  as  provided  by  the  rules,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board.    He  ma}r  nominate  such 
assistants  as  may  be  required,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

Sect.  106.    He  shall  prepare  the  pa}--rolls  of  all  salaries  ^f^edpaa^it 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board,  bills.1"1  EU 
and  shall  audit  all  bills  of  expenditure  authorized  by  the 
Board  or  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

Sect.  107.    He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  property  held  Record  of  prop- 
b}'  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  by  the  supply  agent,  or  in  ert)' 
use  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  108.  He  shall  keep  accounts  of  all  the  expendi-  ^e^enditSS! 
turesof  the  Board,  and  such  accounts  with  the  supply  agent 
as  may  be  required  for  a  proper  and  adequate  record  of  the 
business  done  by  said  supply  agent,  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 
in  suitable  books,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  its  members.  He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Accounts,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 
and  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  thereof. 

Sect.  109.    He  shall  have  his  office  open,  and  shall  be  Office  hours, 
present,  or  have  an  attendant  in  charge,  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  9 
o'clock  A.M.  to  5  o'clock  P.M.  ;  but  on  Saturdays  the 
office  may  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 
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Sects.  115-120.]      SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  [Chap.  XI. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Election. 


Salary. 


General  duties. 


Visiting  schools. 


Meetings  of 
Grammar  and 
Primary  School 
teachers. 


Assistance  to 
committees. 


Registers,  etc. 


Absentees  from 
schools. 


Building  and 
altering  school- 
houses. 


School  ex- 
penses. 


Attend  meetings 
of  the  Board. 


Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

Section  115.  A  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
shall  be  elected,  by  ballot,  biennially,  beginning  at  the 
second  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  1876,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  the  two  years  next  ensuing.  His  salary  shall 
be  fixed  at  the  same  meeting,  and  at  least  thirteen  votes 
shall  be  required  for  an  election. 

Sect.  116.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
public-school  s}'stem,  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in 
order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  schools  in  this  city,  and  lie  shall  see  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these  schools  are  car- 
ried into  full  effect. 

Sect.  117.  He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his 
other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may  obtain,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  all  the 
schools,  and  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and  remedy 
defects  in  their  management.  He  shall  advise  the  teachers 
on  the  best  method  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  to 
promote  this  object  he  shall  hold  occasional  meetings  of  the 
teachers  ;  and  he  is  authorized  to  dismiss  the  Grammar 
Schools  one  half-day  each  term,  and  the  Primary  Schools 
two  half-days  each  term,  for  this  purpose. 

Sect.  118.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate 
such  information  to  the  various  committees  as  they  may 
require  of  him  ;  and  shall  attend  any  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  chairman  thereof. 
He  shall  determine  the  forms  of  all  registers,  record-books, 
blanks  and  cards  used  in  the  schools,  and  shall  see  that 
the}*  are  of  uniform  patterns.  He  shall  make  investigation 
as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  children  of  the  city 
who  are  not  attending  the  public  schools,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  such  non-attendance, 
and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 

Sect.  119.  He  shall  consult  with  those  who  have  control 
of  the  building  and  altering  of  school-houses,  and  shall 
communicate  to  them  such  information  on  the  subject  as  he 
may  possess  ;  he  shall  suggest  such  plans  as  he  ma}' consider 
best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the  city,  and  he  shall  ad- 
vise with  those  through  whom  the  school  appropriations 
are  expended,  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  plans,  and 
economy  in  their  expenditures. 

Sect.  120.  He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
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except  when  the  election  of  superintendent  is  under  consid- 
eration, and  shall  express  his  opinion  or  communicate 
information  on  any  subject  when  requested  by  the  Board. 
He  may  also  propose  to  the  Board,  or  its  committees,  such 
legislation  touching  the  schools  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
Annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  he  shall  present  to  the  Annual  report. 
Board,  in  print,  a  report,  giving  an  account  of  the  duties 
he  has  performed,  together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
He  shall  embrace  in  the  report  an  abstract  of  the  semi- 
annual returns  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  schedule  show- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  employed;  and  the  report  for 
each  year  shall  be  referred  to  the  special  committee  upon 
the  annual  report.  He  shall,  in  the  month  of  September  of 
each  year,  present  in  print,  an  abstract  of  the  semi-annual 
returns  for  the  preceding  half-year.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties, 
other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  may  prescribe  or  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

Sect.  121.  He  shall  decide  when  there  shall  be  but  one  One  session, 
session  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  on  account  of 
storm}*  weather. 

Sect.  122.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervi-  Chairman  of 
sors,  and,  when  present,  shall  preside  at  their  meetings.  5soi-s.°f  Supel 
He  shall  see  that  all  regulations  and  orders  of  the  School 
Committee  concerning  supervision,  and  all  votes  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  which  are  valid  under  the  legislation 
of  the  School  Committee,  are  executed.  He  shall  have 
power  to  call  for  special  examinations  and  reports  from 
supervisors,  upon  any  matters  coming  within  the  proper 
range  of  their  official  duties. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Duties  of  the  Supervisors. 

Section  136.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  be  the  Executive 
Executive  Board  of  the  School  Committee,  and  as  such  oar  * 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  School 
Committees  under  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  legislative  in  their  nature.  But  neither 
the  superintendent  nor  the  supervisors  shall  have  an}* 
authority  over,  or  direction  of,  the  principals,  or  other  in- 
structors, except  as  provided  by  the  Board  in  the  Regula- 
tions, or  otherwise. 

Sect.  137.  Biennially,  in  the  month  of  January,  or  as  Election  of  so- 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable,  beginning  in  the  year  Pe™  ra 
1876,  the  School  Committee  shall  elect  by  ballot  not  exceed- 
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ing  six  supervisors  ;  and  shall  fill  such  vacancies  as  may 
occur  at  other  times.  The  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be 
necessary  for  a  choice. 

Sect.  138.  The  supervisors,  one  or  more,  as  their  Board 
shall  determine,  shall  visit  all  the  schools  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable, and  shall,  once  a  year,  examine  carefully  each 
teacher's  method  of  conducting  a  school,  and  of  teaching 
classes  in  various  branches  of  study  ;  and  shall,  before 
February  15,  record  the  results  of  the  examinations  in 
suitable  books  kept  in  the  supervisors'  office,  and  open  only 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Board  and  of  the  superintendent. 

Sect.  139.  In  addition  to  the  examinations  in  detail,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisors  to  inspect  all  the  schools, 
in  order  to  ascertain, — 

1.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools,  houses,  and 
premises,  including  the  working  of  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating apparatus. 

2.  The  mode  of  government,  including  motives  to  study. 

3.  The  principles  and  methods  of  classifying  and  pro- 
moting pupils. 

4.  The  merits,  defects,  and  needs  of  the  various  schools 
and  classes,  and,  in  general,  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  scholars. 

And  the  supervisors  shall,  before  January  15  of  each 
3Tear,  and  ma}'  at  other  times,  report  thereon  in  writing,  with 
such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
to  the  several  Division  Committees  and  to  the  Committee 
on  High  Schools  and  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School. 
These  reports  shall  be  open  only  to  members  of  the  School 
Board  and  to  the  superintendent. 

Sect.  140.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  make  a  re- 
port in  writing  on  their  work  as  a  Board,  and  as  supervisors, 
to  the  School  Committee  at  their  last  meeting  in  September 
of  each  year.  This  report,  together  with  those  prescribed 
in  Sect.  139,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  School  Board  or  the 
proper  committees,  through  the  superintendent,  and  shall 
be  presented  to  him  in  due  season  to  be  examined  and  for- 
warded by  him  as  required. 

Sect.  141.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  shall  superintend 
the  annual  examinations  of  the  graduating  classes  of  the 
High  and  Grammar  Schools.  In  schools  of  like  grade, 
written  examinations  shall  be  conducted  at  the  same  time 
in  each  stud}',  and  with  the  same  questions,  as  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Examinations.  The  results  of  the  annual  examinations, 
with  the  instructors'  record  of  the  scholarship  and  deport- 
ment of  the  pupils,  shall  be  exhibited  in  a  suitable  blank, 
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and  submitted,  with  such  explanations  and  recommenda- 
tions as  the  principals  may  desire  to  make,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Examinations,  who  shall  award  the  medals  and 
diplomas. 

The  papers  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  graduating  classes  Examination  pa- 
in the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  at  their  annual  examina-  am7ned.be  reeX' 
tion  for  diplomas,  shall  be  reexamined,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  the  Supervisors,  who  shall  annually,  in  the  month 
of  October,  report  upon  the  value  of  the  pupils'  work,  and 
the  marking  of  the  teachers  thereon,  to  the  Committee  on 
Examinations.  The  Superintendent  shall  annually  desig- 
nate not  less  than  twelve  schools  from  which  all  the  diploma 
examination  papers  shall  thus  be  reexamined  and  reported 
upon. 

The  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  award  Grammar-  Award  of  dipio- 
School  diplomas  to  all  regular  members  of  the  graduating  m  s' 
class  whose  scholarship  is  at  least  passable,  and  whose 
conduct  has  been  good.  The  Grammar-School  diplomas 
shall  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  but  those  pupils  whose  scholarship  is  only  pass- 
able shall  be  admitted  on  probation,  —  the  probation  to 
end  on  or  before  February  1,  only  such  of  these  pupils  being 
retained  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal,  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  are  able  to  pursue  the  course  of  stucty 
with  advantage  to  themselves  and  without  detriment  to  the 
school.  The  secretary  of  the  School  Board  shall,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  send  to  each 
principal  of  a  Grammar  School  the  names  of  such  of  his 
pupils  as  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  High  Schools  uncon- 
ditionally and  on  probation  ;  and  to  the  several  principals 
of  the  High  Schools  the  list  of  those  that  are  entitled  to  an 
unconditional  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  and  to  an 
admission  on  probation. 

Sect.  142.   Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Board  of  Examination  of 
Supervisors,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Exami-       p^aTy  of 
nations,  shall  superintend  the  examination  of  the  first  classes  Schools, 
of  the  Primary  Schools.    This  examination  shall  be  both 
oral  and  written,  upon  questions  indicated  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the  principals  of 
the  districts.    The  results  of  these  examinations,  together 
with  their  recommendations  for  promotion  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions, who,  after  approving  them,  shall  order  the  promo- 
tions to  be  made.    Promotions  of  individual  pupils  may  be 
made  on  the  first  Monday  of  any  month  during  the  3rear, 
under  instructions  from  the  Division  Committees,  after  ex- 
amination by  the  principal  of  the  district,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sect.  143.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ex-  Interpretoitonof 
aminations  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  make  such  inter-  coulbC8°  8  u 
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pretations  of  the  authorized  courses  of  study  as  will  indicate 
the  proper  standards  to  be  reached  in  the  several  classes, 
Methods  of       and  the  best  methods  of  study  to  be  used  in  reaching  those 
study.  standards.    The  principals  of  schools  shall  use  the  general 

methods  of  instruction  which  are  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Examinations,  referring  all  questions  of  interpretation 
which  may  arise  to  that  committee,  through  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  individual  supervisors  shall  conform  all 
their  suggestions  to  the  teachers  to  what  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  all  such  sugges- 
tions shall  be  made  through  the  principals,  or  in  concurrence 
with  them. 

standards  to  be     Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations 

attained  by  each  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  determine  the  proper  stand- 
ards to  be  attained  by  each  class  in  the  several  studies 
of  the  authorized  course.  The  individual  supervisors,  in 
making  their  examinations,  whether  these  are  oral  or 
written,  shall  conform  their  questions  to  those  standards. 

Meetings  of        The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  have  the  right  to  hold 

teachers.  occasional  meetings  of  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining their  interpretations  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
illustrating  the  methods  of  instruction  which  they  have 
marked  out ;  and  they  may  designate  one  or  more  of  their 
number  to  take  charge  of  such  meetings.  For  the  purposes 
of  these  meetings  the  superintendent  is  authorized  to  use 
the  power  granted  in  Sect.  117. 

Applicants  for     Sect.  144.    Annually,  in  the  month  of  August,  and  when- 

teachere.8  *"  ever  the  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  direct  it  to  be 
done,  the  superintendent  shall  cause  to  be  inserted,  in  at 

Advertisements,  least  four  newspapers  of  the  State,  an  advertisement  invit- 
ing applicants  for  situations  as  teachers  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  a  specified  time  and  place. 

Written  appii-  Sect.  145.  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  make  written 
application,  in  their  own  handwriting,  stating  their  age, 
place  of  birth,  where  they  were  educated,  what  experience, 
if  any,  the}'  have  had  in  teaching,  and  in  wnat  grade  of 
schools  they  desire  to  be  employed ;  but  this  application 

Not  eligible.  may  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  Board 
of  Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination  any  per- 
son who  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or 
of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  unless  such  person  has 
had  at  least  one  }ear's  experience  in  teaching  school.  Can- 
didates for  the  certificate  of  qualification  of  the  first  grade 
shall  be  graduates  of  colleges  in  good  standing,  or  of  insti- 
tutions which  confer  degrees  of  a  corresponding  grade. 

Questions.  Sect.  146.     The  questions  for  the  examination  of  can- 

didates shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations. 

Moral  character,  The  examination  of  candidates  shall  include  inquiry  into 
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the  moral  character,  the  health,  and  the  aptness  to  teach 

of  the  applicants.    No  person,  not  a  member  of  the  School  ^g°e^aybe 

Committee  or  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shall  be  allowed 

to  be  present  at  any  examination  of  candidates. 

Sect.  147.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certifi-  SSmSSS? 
cates  of  qualification  of  the  several  grades,  after  examina- 
tion, to  such  candidates  as  they  shall  consider  entitled  to 
them,  as  follows  :  — 

First  Grade. — To  head  masters,  masters,  and  junior 
masters  of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals 
of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Second  Grade. — To  masters  and  sub-masters  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools, 
and  assistants  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Tfiird  Grade. — To  assistant  principals  and  assistants  of 
the  Normal  and  High  Schools. 

Fourth  Grade.  —  To  assistants  of  Grammar,  Primaiy, 
and  Evening  Elemental  Schools. 

Special  Grade.  —  To  instructors  in  Special  Studies,  and 
in  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Licensed  Minors. 

The  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  signed  by  the  Signed  by. 
superintendent  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  supervisors  ; 
and  no  certificate  shall  be  signed  in  blank.  The  certificate 
shall  make  the  holder  thereof  eligible  for  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute, temporary  teacher,  or  special  assistant  in  Primary 
Schools,  or  for  appointment  on  probation. 

Sect.  148.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  cer-  Certificate  of 

service 

tificates  of  service  to  all  instructors  in  their  respective 
grades,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Boston  as 
teachers  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1876,  when  regularly 
confirmed  ;  and  also  to  the  teachers  of  the  Evening  High 
School  who  were  then  in  the  service  of  the  city ;  and  this 
certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  qualification. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  may  report  to  the  Board,  for  Special  cases, 
special  consideration,  all  cases  that  they  deem  exceptional. 

Sect.  149.    No  certificate,  the  holder  of  which  has  been  Certificates  not 
out  of  the  service  of  the  city  for  a  term  of  two  years,  shall  va  1  ' 
be  valid,  unless  renewed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  after 
careful  investigation.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  re-  List  of  certifi- 
vise,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  list  of  certificated  teachers  who  cated  teachcrs- 
are  available  for  service.     It  shall  strike  therefrom  the 
names  of  those  who,  after  a  fair  trial  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, are  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers.    For  the  use  of 
the  Board,  and  the  committees  thereof,  a  classification  shall 
be  made  of  those  persons  whose  names  remain  on  the  list, 
according  to  their  excellence  and  their  probable  fitness  for 
certain  positions. 
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Sect.  150.  No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any 
higher  grade  of  schools  than  that  for  which  the  certificate 
shall  qualify  the  holder  thereof ;  and  no  instructor  whose 
certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any  salary  as  a  teacher 
or  as  a  substitute ;  and  the  auditing  clerk  shall  not  allow 
the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be  entered  or 
to  remain  on  the  pay-rolls. 

Sect.  151.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  designate  one 
or  more  of  their  own  number  to  visit  and  examine  the 
evening  schools,  in  their  season,  as  often  as  once  in  each 
month,  and  report  thereon  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evening  Schools. 

Sect.  152.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  the  members 
thereof,  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  School  Com- 
mittee may  prescribe,  or  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sect.  153.  The  supervisors  may  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  School  Committee,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested  by 
the  Board,  or  b}r  any  committee  thereof.  Any  supervisor 
shall,  if  called  upon  by  the  Board,  express  an  opinion,  or 
communicate  information,  on  any  subject  pertaining  to  the 
schools. 


CHAPTER  XIII: 


Blanks. 


Object  of 
reports. 


Duties  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  report.  Section  160.  Each  principal  shall  make  a  monthly  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  or  before  the  fifth  day 
of  school-time  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  covered  by 
such  report.  For  this  purpose  blanks  shall  be  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  sent  to  the  principals  by  the 
secretary.  These  blanks  shall  propose  the  questions  to  be 
answered,  and  indicate  the  subjects  upon  which  information 
is  desired.  The  object  of  these  reports  is  to  keep  the  Board 
and  the  committees  thereof  accurate!}'  informed  at  all  times 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  regulations  are  enforced,  and 
to  assist  in  their  enforcement  by  keeping  the  more  important 
of  them  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  principals.  In  these  re- 
ports the  principals  shall  express  their  opinion  of  the 
teaching  and  governing  ability  of  such  substitutes  and  tem- 
porary teachers  as  have  been  employed  in  the  course  of  the 
month.  The  reports  shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  principals  and  signed  by  them,  and  shall  be  kept  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  Board  only. 

Sect.  161.     The  principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  both  in  the  Grammar 


Signed. 


On  file. 
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and  Primary  Schools  of  their  respective  districts.  They 
shall  have  the  special  charge  of  the  graduating  classes,  ^gd™ting 
giving  an  average  of  at  least  two  hours  a  day  to  their  in- 
struction. This  instruction,  in  mixed  schools,  shall  be 
given  to  the  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time.  They  shall 
devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  the  general  duties  of  Visits  and 

•      «i  i  ••  n    i      rt  •  ri   i      i  examinations. 

their  office,  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  rnmary  Schools 
of  their  districts,  each  of  which  they  shall  visit  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Sect.  162.  During  the  first  week  in  February  and  Septem-  Returns, 
ber  each  principal  shall,  on  blanks  furnished  for  this  purpose, 
make  to  the  superintendent  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils. 

Sect.  163.    Each  principal,  within  one  week  after  the  Notice  of 
appointment  of  a  teacher,  shall  send  to  the  auditing  clerk  Shei7ent  °f 
the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  date  of  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  he  shall  also  give  immediate 
notice  when  any  teacher  has  been  transferred  to  another  Sinsferred8 
school  or  district,  or  has  resigned  or  been  removed. 

Sect.  164.    Every  principal  shall  require  all  subordinate  ^/^pora?8 
teachers  in  his  school,  or  district,  to  report  to  him,  at  punishment, 
the  close  of  each  day,  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 
stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  the  reason  for  its  infliction. 

Sect.  165.  A  principal  may  suspend  a  scholar  from  ^P^ion  of 
school  for  violent  and  pointed  opposition  to  authority  in 
an}7  particular  instance,  or  when  the  example  of  the  pupil 
is  very  injurious,  and  in  cases  where  reformation  appears 
to  be  hopeless ;  but  he  shall  immediately  inform  the  com- 
mitte  in  charge  and  the  parent  or  guardian  of  his  action, 
and  mention  it  in  his  next  monthfv  report  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  If  any  scholar  so  suspended  shall  make  a  Apology, 
satisfactory  apology  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  principal,  as 
the  latter  shall  direct,  and  give  promise  of  amendment,  he 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge,  be  re- 
instated in  the  school. 

Sect.  166.    Each  principal  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for  ya"d8ef°cr  the 
the  use  of  the  yards  and  out-buildings  as  shall  insure  their 
being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition  ;  he  shall  examine 
them  as  often  as  ma}'  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  ;  he 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanliness  on  the 
premises  ;  and  when  an3Tthing  is  out  of  order  he  shall  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  auditing  clerk.    Each  prin- 
cipal shall  give  such  instructions  to  his  assistants  as  will  Fire- 
prepare  them  to  act  prudently  and  promptly  in  case  of  a 
fire  in  their  school-building  ;  and  he  shall  so  train  the  pupils 
that,  at  a  given  signal,  they  will  leave  the  school-house  in 
order  and  speedily.    The  fire-alarm  signal  shall  be  given  at 
least  once  each  month  from  September  to  April.     Each  0utside  dooraof 
principal  shall  see  that  the  outside  doors  of  all  the  school-  schooi-buikiings 
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buildings  of  his  district  are  kept  unlocked  during  school- 
hours. 

Sect.  167.  The  principals  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts,  have  the  control  of  the  janitors, 
and  shall  see  that  the  rules  for  their  government  are  en- 
forced. Janitors  shall  be  required  to  use  extraordinary 
precautions  against  fire,  especially  when  the  scholars  are  in 
the  building.  The  principals  shall  inform  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  an}-  neglect  of  duty  or  any 
improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  janitors. 

Sect.  168.  The  principals  shall  patiently  hear  and  im- 
partially  investigate  any  charges  or  complaints  which  may 
be  preferred  by  parents  or  others  against  teachers  in  their 
respective  schools,  or  districts  ;  and  shall  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  redress  any  real  grievances. 

Sect.  169.  Annually,  on  the  last  session  of  the  school- 
da}*  next  preceding  the  22d  of  February,  the  principals  shall 
assemble  the  pupils  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  for 
such  patriotic  exercises  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools. 
Section  175.    All  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  re- 
Teachers  to  ob-  quired  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  Regulations, 
fadonsthe  regU'  especially  with  such  as  relate  to  their  individual  duties,  and 
to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  own  schools,  and 
are  also  required  to   see  that  the  Rules  are  faithfully 
observed. 

Sect.  176.    The  teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the 

General  duties,  hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools, 
and  during  school  hours  shall  faithfully  devote  themselves 
to  their  duties.  In  all  intercourse  with  their  scholars  they 
shall  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  b}T  precept  and 
example,  the  great  importance  of  earnest  efforts  for  im- 
provement in  morals,  manners,  and  deportment,  as  well 
as  in  useful  learning. 

Sect.  177.  The  morning  session  of  the  Grammar  and 

School-hours.  Primary  Schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock,  and  close  at 
twelve  o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  for  every 

Recess.  pupil  when  one-half  of  the  session  has  expired.    The  after- 

noon session  shall  begin  at  two  o'clock  and  close  at  four 
o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in  the  Prim  a  r}-  Schools. 
Provided,  that  teachers  may  detain  pupils  in  the  afternoon 

After  school.  only,  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes  after  the  regular  hour 
for  dismissing  school,  either  for  purposes  of  discipline  or 
to  make  up  imperfect  lessons ;  but  no  scholar  shall  be 
detained  except  for  his  own  fault  or  neglect. 
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Sect.  178.  When  the  schools  are  to  be  suspended  for  the  0ne  session, 
afternoon,  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  the  superintendent 
shall  cause  41  twenty -two  "  to  be  struck  and  repeated  by  the 
fire-alarm  telegraph,  at  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock ;  and 
the  Primary  Schools  shall  be  dismissed  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  the  Grammar  Schools  at  one  o'clock. 

Sect.  179.  All  the  school-rooms  shall  be  opened,  and  the  fifteen  minutes 

,         _    ill  i  •  -in  /.  r         before  school. 

teacher  shall  be  present,  both  morning  and  alternoon,  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  time  for  the  session  to  begin.  The 
teachers  shall  require  the  scholars  to  be  in  their  seats  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  for  beginning  school. 

Sect.  180.  The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  *fs°ersning  exer" 
begin  with  the  reading  in  each  class-room,  b}^  the  teacher, 
of  a  portion  of  Scripture  without  note  or  comment;  and 
no  other  religious  exercises  shall  be  allowed  in  the  public 
schools. 

Sect.  181.  Good  morals  being  of  the  highest  importance  Good  morals, 
to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, instruction  therein  shall  be  given  in  all  the  schools. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors  to  secure  good  con-  ^tscb°o1  and 
duct  and  a  proper  deportment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils, 
both  in  school  and  out,  and  especially  in  going  to  and  re- 
turning from  school. 

Sect.  182.  In  every  school  shall  be  kept  a  register,  in  Reg181*1-- 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  names,  ages,  dates  of  admis- 
sion, and  places  of  residence  of  the  scholars  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  other  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  absence  and  Records, 
tardiness  of  the  scholars,  and  of  their  class  exercises, 
which  shall  show  their  advancement  and  standing.     In  Certificates  of 
every  school  there  shall  be  kept,  in  suitable  books  furnished  attendance^ 
for  the  purpose,  a  record  of  all  certificates  of  twenty  weeks'  tobp°°pi\sssued 
attendance,  issued  to  pupils  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work. 
These  certificates  shall  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers,  and 
endorsed  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  and  sent  to  some 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  or  other  proper  authority, 
to  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board.    At  the  expiration  of 
the  time  during  which  such  pupils  may  legally  work,  the 
truant  officers  shall  see  that  they  return  to  school,  or  that  a 
record  is  made  of  the  reason  for  their  not  returning. 

Sect.  183.  Application  shall  be  made  for  school  registers,  Books  and 
books  for  records,  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  and  station- 
er}*, to  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  who  will  furnish  what 
is  required  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  184.  Teachers  may  visit  other  schools   once   a  Teachers  may 

,     .  i     -i       n.   k     .i.  i  •  V181t  other 

quarter  to  observe  their  methods  of  discipline  and  instruc-  schools, 
tion,  if  the  care  of  their  pupils  has  been  provided  for  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  principals. 

Sect.  185.  All  instructors  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  p™^0™1  Pun- 
such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  is  exercised  by  a  kind  and  15  mt 
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judicious  parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punishment 
in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
measures ;  and  in  no  case  resorting  to  confinement  in  a 
closet  or  wardrobe,  or  to  any  cruel  or  unusual  punishment. 
Corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  after  the  nature 
of  the  offence  has  been  fully  explained  to  the  scholar,  and 
shall  be  restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  rattan.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  each  instructor  shall  report  in  writing 
to  the  principal  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  during 
such  day,  stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  the 
punishment,  and  the  reason  for  its  infliction ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal shall  mention  the  number  of  such  cases  in  his  monthly 
report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Corporal  punishment 
shall  not  be  inflicted  upon  girls  in  Grammar  Schools,  or 
upon  any  scholars  in  the  High  Schools. 

Sect.  186.  Whenever  a  pupil  has  left  school,  intending 
not  to  return,  or  when  a  pupil  has  been  absent  one  month, 
and  the  teacher  finds  on  inquiry  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  an  immediate  return,  the  teacher  shall  take  the  name  of 
such  pupil  from  the  list;  but  the  previous  absence  shall 
remain  recorded.  The  name  of  a  pupil  who  is  suspended 
from  school,  under  any  rule  of  the  Board,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  list.  Any  pupil  shall  be  recorded  as  absent  who 
has  not  been  in  school  at  least  one-half  of  the  session. 

Sect.  187.  Whenever  a  subordinate  teacher  is  absent,  a 
substitute,  holding  a  certificate  of  the  proper  grade,  shall 
be  employed  by  the  principals,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  the  committee  in  charge,  in  the  place  of  the  absentee. 
Substitutes  shall  be  paid  by  the  teachers  in  whose  places 
the}'  are  employed  at  the  rate  herein  provided ;  and  the 
principals  shall  make  monthly  returns  to  the  Committee  on 
Accounts,  of  all  substitutes  employed  in  their  schools,  in 
a  blank  furnished  for  the  purpose.  Substitutes  shall  not 
be  employed  in  any  school  for  more  than  three  days  at  a 
time  without  the  approval  of  two  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge,  the  chairman  being  one  of  them.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  any  school  may  grant  leave  of  absence 
to,  and  appoint  a  substitute  for,  the  principal  thereof  for 
not  more  than  one  week  at  a  time,  or  to  any  subordinate 
teacher  for  not  more  than  one  month  at  a  time,  and  the 
Board  for  an}'  longer  terms.  But  leave  of  absence  granted 
or  vacancies  existing  for  any  cause,  for  a  longer  time  than 
such  week  or  month,  shall  be  reported  to,  and  substitutes 
or  temporary  teachers,  who  fill  such  places,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by,  the  Board. 
Rule  for  finding  The  compensation  of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers 
compensation,  gj^jj  ^Q  determined  by  the  following  rule :  Divide  the 
annual  salary  of  the  instructor,  in  whose  place  the  substi- 
tute is  employed,  or  the  maximum  salary  of  the  position  in 
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the  case  of  a  temporary  teacher,  by  four  hundred,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  compensation,  for  each  school-day  of 
actual  service.  Temporary  teachers  may  be  appointed  by 
committees  in  charge,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions ;  such  appointments  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  at 
the  meeting  next  following.     A  substitute  shall,  on  the  Report  of  ser- 

,  i.ii.  •       •  iii.  ii      vice  of  substi- 

same  day  on  which  his  service  in  an}r  school  begins,  send  by  tutes. 
mail  to  the  secretary  of  the  School  Committee  notice  of  the 
fact,  and  shall  send  a  similar  notice  on  the  da}r  on  which 
his  service  ends ;  and  the  principals  of  schools  shall  cause 
this  requirement  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  every 
substitute  employed  in  their  respective  schools  or  districts. 

Sect.  188.    Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  Jl^^^0Q 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  school-rooms,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  and  see  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
effectually  changed  at  each  recess,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
school  session. 

Sect.  189.    The  teachers  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  exer-  Physical  exer- 
cises in  their  classes  that  every  scholar  shall  have,  each 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of  physical  exercise,  for 
not  less  than  five  minutes. 

Sect.  190.    No  instructor  shall  be  allowed  to  sell,  or  Teachers  not 

,  »  i  l      i  . .  . .  ,      allowed  to  sell 

keep  for  sale,  any  books,   stationery,  or  other  articles  books,  etc. 
required  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  191.    No  teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school,  or  Teacher  not  to 
teach  in  any  public  school  other  than  that  in  which  he  is  echooKr  edit 
regularly  employed,  or  instruct  private  pupils  before  six  newspaper,  etc. 
o'clock  P.M.,  except  on  Saturda}^s,  or  during  vacations, 
or  edit  any  newspaper,  or  any  religious  or  political  periodi- 
cal. 

Sect.  192.    Teachers  shall  not  award  diplomas  or  prizes  Prizes  and  pres- 
to their  pupils,  or  receive  any  present  of  mone}r  or  other  en  9' 
property  from  them.    No  contribution  for  any  purpose  shall  Contributions, 
be  permitted  in  an}T  public  school. 

Sect.  193.    No  advertisement  shall  be  read  to  the  pupils  Advertisement, 
of  any  school  on  the  premises  thereof,  or  be  posted  on  the 
walls  or  fences  of  any  school  building ;  and  no  agent  or  Agents, 
other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  school  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  either  to  teachers  or 
pupils,  any  book  or  article  offered  for  sale. 

Sect.  194.    The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  in  ^J?^^ 
all  the  public  schools  shall  be  such  only  as  are  authorized  studies, 
by  the  Board  ;  and  the  teachers  shall  not  permit  any  unau- 
thorized publications  to  be  distributed  in  their  schools. 

Sect.  195.    Pupils  who,  through  the  poverty  or  negli-  indigent  pupils, 
gence  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  not  provided  with 
the  necessary  text-books,  shall  be  furnished  with  them, 
under  the  provision  of  the  Public  Statutes,  Chap.  44,  §  37. 
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Sect.  196.  All  children  living  in  the  city,  who  are 
upwards  of  five  years  of  age,  and  are  not  disqualified  by 
non-compliance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Board,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools ;  but  neither  a  non- 
resident pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any 
school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  respon- 
sible person,  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
such  scholar,  or  until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts,  permitting  such  scholar  to  attend  the 
school,  lias  been  transmitted  to  the  principal.  The  princi- 
pals shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  on  blanks 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  send  to  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  the  names  of  such  scholars,  and  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  with  their  places  of  residence.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  that  committee  each  term  to  make  out  bills 
for  tuition,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  City  Collector  for 
collection. 

Sect.  197.  No  pupil  who  has  been  expelled  from  or 
is  under  suspension  in  one  school  shall  be  admitted  to 
another,  except  by  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  198.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the 
public  schools  without  a  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such 
pupil  has  been  vaccinated,  or  is  otherwise  protected  against 
the  small-pox ;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be  required  of 
pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  public  school  to 
another ;  nor  shall  an}'  child  from  an}'  family  in  which 
scarlet  fever  or  other  contagious  disease  has  occurred  be 
allowed  to  attend  any  school  in  the  city  until  the  expiration 
of  four  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  case  in 
such  family,  such  length  of  time  being  certified  in  writing 
to  the  teacher  by  a  physician,  or  some  responsible  member 
of  the  family. 

Sect.  199.  Every  pupil  must  come  to  school  cleanly  in 
his  person  and  dress,  and  with  his  clothes  in  proper  repair ; 
in  case  of  neglect  in  this  respect  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  suitably  prepared  for  school. 

Sect.  200.  Tardiness,  unless  satisfactorily  explained, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  proper  penalty.  No  pupil  shall  be 
absent  a  part  of  any  session  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instruction  elsewhere  ;  nor  shall  a  pupil  leave  before  the 
close  of  school  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher.  Pupils 
detained  from  school  or  coming  late  should  present  an  ex- 
cuse, but  scholars  shall  not  be  sent  home  for  such  excuse. 
Teachers  shall  report  the  names  and  residences  of  truants, 
with  the  names  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  to  the  truant 
officers. 

Sect.  201.  No  programme  of  a  special  study  shall  be 
put  into  use  in  any  school  until  it  has  been  adopted  by  the 
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Board,  after  the  committee  on  such  special  study  has  re- 
ported upon  the  same. 

Sect.  202.  There  shall  be  annual  visitation  days  of  the  visitation  days. 
High  and  Grammar  Schools  at  such  times  in  the  months  of 
May  or  June  as  the  committee  in  charge  shall  direct,  due 
notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
by  the  secretary.  The  exercises  on  these  days  shall  be  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the 
schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
the  parents  and  other  visitors  to  judge  of  the  attainments 
of  the  scholars  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 

Sect.  203.    There  shall  be  exhibitions  of  the  Grammar  Exhibitions. 
Schools  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
only,  of  the  week  preceding  the  fourth  of  July,  and  of  the 
High  Schools  at  such  times  during  the  same  week  as  the 
Board  may  direct,  due  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to 
the  members  by  the  secretary.    The  exhibitions  shall  not  Length, 
exceed  two  hours  in  length  ;  and  they  shall  be  conducted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  attainments  of  the  Object, 
scholars  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year ;  the  ex-  Exercises, 
ercises  given  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Grammar 
Schools  shall  be  confined  to  the  graduating  classes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  singing;  but  no  public  exhibition  of  other exhibi- 
proficiency  in  music,  drawing,  physical  exercises,  military  lons' 
drill,  or  other  special  study,  shall  be  given  by  all  or  a  part 
of  the  schools,  without  the  consent  of  the  Board,  or  by  any 
or  all  of  the  schools  of  a  district  without  the  consent  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  204.    An  exhibition  of  the  acquirements  of  the  Music  and 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  music  or  in  drawing  shall  drawmg- 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  these 
branches  when  the  Board  shall  so  direct.    The  Annual  Annual  Festi- 
Festival,  complimentary  to  the  medal  and  diploma  scholars,  va* 
shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  shall  deter- 
mine, under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  five  members  of 
the  Board,  to  be  appointed  at  the  first  meeting  in  April. 

Sect.  205.    The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall  Holidays  and 
be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz. :  every  Saturda}- ;  one  week,  vacaions- 
commencing  with   Christmas  day ;   New  Year's  day,  the 
Twenty-second  of  February,   Good   Friday,   Fast  day, 
Decoration  day,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  ;  the  half-day  before 
Thanksgiving  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  ;  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  second  Monday  in  April ;  and  to 
the  Primary  Schools  from  the  last  Tuesday  in  June,  and  to 
the  Normal,  High,  and  Grammar  Schools  from  their  re- 
spective exhibitions,  to  the  first  Monday  in  September.  president  may 
The  president  of  the  Board,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  vice-  suspend  the 
president,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  schools,  not  exceeding  J^^er  holi. 
six  sessions,  in  each  municipal  year.    No  other  holidays  shall  days. 
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be  allowed,  except  03-  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  present ;  and  no  school  shall  be  suspended  on 
an}'  other  occasion,  except  for  important  reasons  peculiar 
to  that  school,  and  then  only  by  express  permission  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 
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Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  210.  The  Primary  Schools  form  the  first  grade 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city, 
and  in  them  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion . 

Sect.  211.  Children  shall  be  admitted  to  those  schools 
which  are  the  most  convenient  for  them  to  attend,  and  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  provided  such  schools  are  not 
already  full ;  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  in  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  teacher  shall  apply  to 
the  principal  for  advice  and  direction.  Teachers  of  the 
lowest  class,  with  the  permission  of  the  Division  Com- 
mittee, ma\  decline  to  receive  pupils  after  the  eighth  week 
following  tne  lirst  Monday  of  February  or  September,  or 
whenever  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  fifty-six  ;  but  a 
record  shall  be  kept  by  each  teacher  of  the  names  and  resi- 
dence of  all  applicants  who  have  been  refused  admission, 
so  that  Division  Committees  ma)'  know  the  number  of 
children  requiring  school  accommodations.  Applicants  shall 
be  admitted  in  the  order  of  application. 

Sect.  212.  A  certificate  of  transfer  which  shall  entitle 
them  to  admission  to  the  same  class  shall  be  required  of 
pupils  moving  from  one  school  to  another. 

Sect.  213.  The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  from  class 
to  class  shall  be  made  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
and  February.  Occasionally,  promotions  may  be  made  on 
Monday  of  any  week,  whenever  the  principals  may  deem  it 
advisable. 

Sect.  214.  An  ungraded  class  for  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are  unqualified  for  the 
regular  classes  of  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  may  be 
established  in  an}'  Grammar  School ;  but  no  child  is  to  be 
placed  in  such  class  for  misconduct.  Sewing  shall  be 
taught  in  any  ungraded  class  of  girls,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Sewing,  if  the  Division  Committee 
deem  it  expedient.  Any  Primary  scholar,  over  eight 
years  of  age,  may  be  removed  to  an  ungraded  class  by 
the  principal. 
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Sect.  215.  Teachers  shall  give  particular  attention  to  physical cult- 
the  physical  culture  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  under 
their  care.  They  shall  arrange  the  daily  exercises  in  their 
classes  so  that  even'  scholar  shall  have  twice  in  each  ses- 
sion, in  addition  to  the  recess,  some  kind  of  physical 
exercise  in  the  school-room.  If  a  recess  in  the  open  air  Recesses, 
is  impracticable,  the  children  shall  be  exercised  in  the 
school-room.  The  recesses  of  the  schools  shall  be  approved 
by  the  principals. 

Sect.  216.  Fifty-six  pupils  shall  be  the  standard  num-  pi^o^teLCr. 
ber  to  one  teacher ;  but  an  additional  teacher  may  be  nomi- 
nated when  there  is  an  excess  of  thirt}T  pupils  registered 
for  admission,  and  one  may  be  removed  when  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  thirty*  in  the  district,  unless  the  Board  shall 
otherwise  order,  in  cases  where  the  size  of  the  room  is 
evidently  insufficient  for  so  large  a  number.  In  ungraded  Safsre8ded 
classes  one  teacher  shall  be  allowed  for  thirty-five  pupils, 
provided  that  there  shall  be  no  more  than  one  ungraded 
class  in  a  district.  The  schools  in  each  district  shall  be 
classified  under  the  direction  of  the  principals. 

Sect.  217.  Whenever  the  number  of  pupils,  including  f^^f88-81-111* 
those  registered  for  admission,  upon  the  list  of  any  teacher 
giving  instruction  to  children  of  the  lowest  class,  shall  ex- 
ceed fifty-six,  and  shall  be  less  than  eighty-sis ,  a  special 
assistant  teacher,  whose  salary  shall  not  be  more  than  five 
dollars  a  week,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Division  Com- 
mittee, in  consultation  with  the  principals. 

Sect.  218.  In  every  Primary  School  having  not  less  ^l-uctors S  Pri 
than  four  teachers,  a  teacher  may,  on  recommendation  of  mary  Schools, 
the  Division  Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  prin- 
cipals, and  under  the  provisions  of  Section  216,  be  elected 
with  the  rank  of  second  assistant,  who  shall  perform  such 
general  duties  in  connection  with  said  school  as  may  be  re- 
quired hy  the  principal,  under  the  direction  of  said  com- 
mittee. The  teachers  of  the  Primary  Schools  shall  be 
fourth  assistants.  The  salary  of  the  fourth  assistants  shall 
be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  six 
years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the 
seventh  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The  com- 
mittee in  charge  may  recommend,  and  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  may  nominate,  a 
fourth  assistant,  whose  term  of  service  may  begin  with  the 
salary  of  any  year  after  the  first  in  the  series  of  six  years  ;  Salary, 
and  the  salary  of  such  instructor  shall  annually  be  in- 
creased in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  candidate  had  served 
during  the  preceding  years  of  such  term. 

Sect.  219.    Instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  by  Music, 
the  regular  teachers,  on  each  day  of  the  week. 
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Sect.  220.  Instruction  in  drawing  shall  be  given  by  the 
regular  teachers,  in  lessons  not  exceeding  thirty  minutes 
in  length. 


Grammar 
Schools. 


Instructors  of 
the  several 
ranks. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Regulations  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  225.  The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  second 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
this  city  ;  and  in  them  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
an  English  education. 

Sect.  226.  The  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  organized, 
and  instructors  of  the  several  ranks  shall  be  elected,  as 
follows :  — 


Number  used. 


Grade  of  in- 
structors in 
Grammar 
Schools. 


(Sect.  147.) 
Salaries. 


1.  The  number  of  scholars  used  in  this  section,  in  de- 
termining the  rank  of  instructors  to  be  nominated  for  the 
annual  election,  shall  be  the  average  whole  number,  and  in 
ascertaining  the  number  of  subordinate  teachers  of  all  ranks, 
the  greatest  whole  number  belonging  at  any  one  time  in  the 
several  schools  for  the  current  school  year. 

2.  The  instructors  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  be 
masters,  sub-masters,  and  first,  second,  and  third  assistants. 
The  salaiy  of  a  master  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum 
rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
during  the  succeeding  five  }'ears,  so  that  a  maximum  rate 
shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  year  of 
service.  The  salar}'  of  a  sub-master  shall  be  established  at 
a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
increase  during  the  succeeding  thirteen  years,  so  that  a 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  fourteenth  and  each 
subsequent  year  of  service.  The  salaries  of  first  and  second 
assistants  of  the  fourth  grade  shall  be  established  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease during  the  succeeding  five  3rears,  so  that  a  maximum 
rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  year 
of  service.  The  salary  of  a  third  assistant  of  the  fourth 
grade  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first 
year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeed- 
ing six  3'ears,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  seventh  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

The  committee  in  charge  may  recommend,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  may 
nominate,  an  instructor  of  an}'  such  rank,  whose  term  of 
service  shall  begin  with  the  salary  of  any  year  after  the  first 
except  the  last  in  the  series  of  }'ears  for  the  grade,  and  the 
salary  of  any  such  instructor,  if  the  nomination  be  confirmed, 
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shall  be  annually  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
candidate  had  served  during  the  preceding  years  of  such 
term. 

3.  One  principal  shall  be  elected  for  every  Grammar  Principals. 
School.    In  schools  of  three  hundred  scholars,  or  more,  the 
principal  shall  be  a  master.    In  schools  of  one  hundred,  or  Rank- 
more,  but  less  than  three  hundred,  the  principal  shall  be  a 
sub-master.     In  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  the 
principal  shall  rank  as  first  assistant. 

4.  The  rank  of  any  instructor  may  be  changed  b}T  vote  Rank  changed, 
of  the  Board,  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, whenever  the  average  whole  number  in  the  school  for 

the  preceding  quarter  shall  warrant  a  change  ;  but  such 
action  shall  take  effect  onl}r  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
following  favorable  action  of  the  Board.  When  the  rank  of 
any  instructor  is  reduced  Iry  the  operation  of  this  regulation, 
such  instructor  shall  receive  the  maximum  salary  of  the 
lower  rank  ;  but  when  the  rank  of  an}T  instructor  so  reduced 
is  increased  in  like  manner,  the  salary  shall  be  that  to  which 
any  previous  term  of  service  in  the  same  or  any  higher  rank, 
or  in  both,  may  entitle  the  incumbent. 

5.  Besides  the  principal,  each  Grammar  School  of  one  Number  of 

scliolrirs  to  3. 

hundred  scholars,  or  more,  shall  be  allowed  one  instructor,  teacher, 
of  whatever  rank,  for  every  fift}r-six  pupils  registered  ;  but 
in  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  the  principal  shall  be 
included  in  the  complement  of  teachers.     The  Board  may 
elect  an  additional  teacher  when  there  is  an  excess  of  thirty  Excess  of 
pupils  recorded,  or  remove  one  when  there  is  a  deficienc}r  tmrty- 
of  thirty  pupils,  in  each  case  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations.    The  number  of  teachers 
herein  allowed  shall  not  be  exceeded,  unless  the  proper 
grading  of  the  school,  or  the  insufficienc3T  of  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  school-rooms,  shall  require  such  excess. 

6.  The  number  of  subordinate  instructors  of  the  several  Number  of  sub- 
ranks  above  that  of  third  assistant  to  which  schools  shall  sectors"1" 
be  entitled  shall  be  as  indicated  in  the  following  schedule  :  — 
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Number  of  Instructors  | 

or  all  Ranks  for  the 
Number  of  Scholars  in 
same  line. 


3  or  4  

5   

6   

7  to  9  

10  

11  to  14... 
15  or  more 

3or4  

5  

6  

7  to  9  .... 

10  

11  to  14... 
15  or  more 


Number  of  Scholars. 


Boys. 
142  to  253.. 
254  to  309.. 
310  to  365.. 
366  to  533.. 
534  to  589.. 
590  to  813.. 
Over  813  - . 

Girls. 
142  to  253  - . 
254  to  309 . . 
310  to  365.. 
366  to  533.. 
534  to  589.. 
590  to  813.. 
Over  813.. 
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Number  of  Instructors 
of  all  Ranks  for  the 
Number  of  Scholars  in 
same  line. 

Number  of  Scholars. 

Sub-Masters. 

First  Assist- 
tants. 

Second  As- 
sistants. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

1  i  O     a  rtp*o 

1 

2 

O  1  f\    ±.       o  /* 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

11  to  14  

590  to  813  

Over  813  

1 

2 

Note.  —  Table  showing  the  number  of  instructors  to 
which  an}^  number  of  scholars  will  entitle  a  Grammar 
School  or  all  the  Primary  Schools  of  a.  district. 


No.  of  Scholars. 


From  30  to  85 
86  to  141 
142  to  197 
198  to  253 
254  to  309 
310  to  365 
366  to  421 
422  to  477 
478  to  533 
534  to  589 


No.  OF 
Teachers. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


No.  of  Scholars. 


From  590  to  645.  . 
646  to  701. . 
702  to  757. .. 
758  to  813.  • 
814  to  869. ., 
870  to  925... 
926  to  981.. 
982  to  1,037. 
1,038  to  1,093 
1,094  to  1,149 


No.  OF 
Teach- 
ers. 


11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
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Explanation.  —  A  Grammar  School,  having  from  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  to  three  hundred  and  nine  scholars,  both 
inclusive,  is  entitled  to  five  subordinate  teachers.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  scholars  give  five  teachers ;  any  greater  number, 
up  to  and  including  three  hundred  and  nine,  gives  no  more  than 
five  teachers.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-four  to  five  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  scholars  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  a  district  give 
ten  teachers. 

For  the  annual  election  the  greatest  number  belonging  at 
any  one  time  is  taken  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  teachers 
allowed  to  a  school  or  district ;  at  other  times  the  whole  number 
belonging  when  action  is  proposed  to  be  taken. 

other  teachers.      7.  other  regular   teachers  of  the  complement  to 

which  an}'  school  ma}'  be  entitled  shall  be  third  assistants, 
o^teache^s rank  ^egl^ati°ns  which  fix  the  rank  of  teachers  any 

o  eac  er .  sch00i  is  entitled  to  shall  not  be  held  to  require  the  reduc- 
tion in  rank  of  any  regularly  confirmed  teacher  who  has 
been  nominated  for  reelection,  to  serve  in  the  same  school 
in  which  he  is  already  serving,  except  as  is  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  rank  of  a  regu- 
larly confirmed  teacher  serving  in  any  school  is  higher  than 
the  number  of  pupils  in  said  school  would  allow  by  the 
Regulations  strictly  applied,  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
shall,  at  the  first  opportunity,  propose  a  transfer  of  such 
teacher  to  a  school  in  which  a  suitable  vacancy  exists  ;  and 
all  proposals  of  transfer  so  made  shall  be  acted  on  by  the 
Board  before  the  vacancy  is  filled  in  any  other  way.  A 
teacher  declining  to  be  so  transferred  may  thereupon  be 
reduced  in  rank,  as  required  by  the  Regulations. 

Sect.  227.  Pupils  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  except  by  special  permit  of  the  Division  Committee, 
unless,  on  examination,  they  shall  be  able  to  read,  at  first 
sight,  easy  prose  ;  to  spell  common  words  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables ;  to  distinguish  and  name  the  marks  of 
punctuation  ;  to  perform  mentally  simple  questions  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  and  division ;  to  answer  readily  any 
proposed  combination  of  the  multiplication  table  in  which 
neither  factor  exceeds  ten  ;  to  read  and  write  Arabic  num- 
bers expressed  by  three  figures,  and  the  Roman  numerals 
as  far  as  the  sign  of  one  hundred ;  and  to  enunciate, 
clearly  and  accurately,  the  elementary  sounds  of  our 
language. 

Time  of  enter-  Sect.  228.  Pupils  promoted  from  the  Primary  Schools 
shall  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September ;  other  applicants  residing  in  the  district  may 
enter  on  any  Monday  morning,  provided  they  are  qualified. 
Pupils  regularly  discharged  from  a  Grammar  School  shall  be 
admitted  at  any  time  to  the  same  class  of  any  other  Gram- 
mar School  on  presenting  their  certificates  of  transfer. 
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Sect.  229.  Lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school  shall  be  {J"*;^8011001 
such  as  a  scholar  of  good  capacity  can  .learn  in  an  hour's 
stud}r,  at  most,  and  shall  not  be  required  from  pupils  in  the 
Primary  Schools  or  in  the  Grammar  Schools  below  the  third 
class,  and  no  such  lessons  shall  be  required  during  the 
month  of  June,  except  from  the  graduating  class.  Lessons 
to  be  studied  in  school  shall  not  be  such  as  to  require  a 
scholar  of  ordinary  capacity  to  stud}'  out  of  school  to  learn 
them. 

Sect.  230.  Each  school  shall  be  divided  into  six  classes  ;  Six  classes, 
and  each  class  may  be  subdivided  as  its  number  may  re- 
quire. If  any  division  completes  the  course  of  study  as- 
signed to  its  class  previous  to  the  regular  time  for  promotion, 
it  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  principal,  begin  upon  the 
text-books  prescribed  for  the  next  higher  class. 

Sect.  231.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained  in  Districts, 
an}'  school  except  that  of  the  district  in  which  such  pupil 
lives,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Division  Commit-  Special  permits, 
tee  ;  when  the  school  the  pupil  desires  to  attend  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent division  from  the  one  to  which  he  belongs,  the  written 
consent  of  both  Division  Committees  shall  be  required. 

Sect.  232.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  instruction  in  Vocal  music, 
vocal  music  shall  be  given  in  two  lessons,  of  half  an  hour 
each  ;  and  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes  in  four 
lessons,  of  fifteen  minutes  each,  every  week,  by  the  regular 
teachers  ;  and  vocal  music  shall  in  all  respects  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  school. 

Sect.  233.  All  the  classes  shall  be  instructed  so  that  they  Physical  exer- 
can  take  proper  physical  exercise  in  concert  in  the  school-  Clb6' 
rooms,  and  the  teachers  shall  give  careful  and  regular  at- 
tention to  such  exercise  for  not  less  than  five  minutes  each 
session. 

Sect.  234.  Instruction  shall  be  given  in  sewing,  twice  Sewing, 
a  week,  for  one  hour  at  a  time,  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
classes  of  girls  in  the  Grammar  School ;  and  such  instruc- 
tion may  be  extended  into  other  classes  by  the  Board,  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Sewing  and 
the  Division  Committee  of  the  school  where  such  extension  is 
proposed.    The  Committee  on  Sewing  shall  nominate  for  Sewing 

■/»       ■  «  teachers. 

confirmation  qualified  persons  as  teachers  of  this  branch, 
each  of  whom  shall  have  general  oversight  in  the  depart- 
ment assigned  to  her,  and  shall  be  assisted  in  teaching  by 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  under  instruction  ;  and  this  Substitutes, 
committee  may  discharge  the  regular  teachers  of  sewing, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  and  may,  whenever 
necessary,  employ  substitutes. 

Sect.  235.    Instruction  in  drawing  shall  be  given  in  two  drawing, 
lessons,  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  every  week,  by  the  regu- 
lar teachers,  in  accordance  with  the  programme  adopted 
by  the  Board. 
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Sect.  236.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to 
superintend  the  organization  of  all  the  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  No  pupil  who  is  qualified  for  admis- 
sion to  a  High  School  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Division  Committee,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  a  Grammar  School  after  the  close  of  the 
year  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  such  class. 

Sect.  237.  Every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  such 
books  or  cards  as  he  may  deem  desirable,  for  the  purpose 
of  illustration  or  for  examples  ;  but  such  books  or  cards 
shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the  pre- 
scribed text-book  ;  nor  shall  pupils  be  required  to  furnish 
themselves  with  any  but  the  regular  text-books. 

Sect.  238.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  reci- 
tations in  the  Grammar  Schools,  those  which  most  severely 
task  the  pupils  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  assigned  to 
the  forenoon. 

Sect.  239.  No  books  of  reference  belonging  to  any 
public  school  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  school-house  during 
school  hours.  The  master  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the 
books  of  reference,  globes,  maps,  and  charts  of  his  school, 
and  shall  annually,  in  tjie  month  of  September,  make  a  cor- 
rect return  of  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies  ;  a 
return  shall  also  be  made  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the 
same  committee,  of  all  such  articles  furnished  for  school 
use  from  any  trust  fund  held  in  charge  by  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Regulations  of  the  High  Schools. 

Section  245.  The  High  Schools  form  the  third  grade  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city ; 
and  in  them  a  course  of  advanced  study  is  provided  for 
those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  The  general  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Chapter  XIV.,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  are  required 
to  be  enforced  in  all  the  High  Schools. 

Sect.  246.  The  High  Schools  shall  be  organized,  and 
instructors  of  the  several  ranks  shall  be  elected,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  number  of  scholars  used  in  this  section  in  deter- 
mining the  rank  of  instructors  to  be  nominated  for  the 
annual  election  shall  be  the  average  whole  number  for  the 
current  school  }'ear. 

2.  In  High  Schools  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  or 
more,  the  principal  shall  be  a  head-master ;  and  in  those  of 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  the  principal  shall  be 
a  master. 
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3.  Besides  the  principal,  each   High   School  shall  be  Number  of 
allowed  one  instructor,  in  addition  to  such  special  teachers  Sstructor?  an 
as  the  Board  may  appoint,  for  every  thirty-five  pupils 
registered.     An  additional  instructor  maybe  elected  for  Excess  of 
an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may  be   removed  twent>r- 

far  a  deficiency  of  twenty.  The  salaries  of  instructors  of  Salaries  of 
the  several  ranks  of  the  third  grade,  except  that  of ms  1UC  °18' 
assistant  principal,  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum 
rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
during  the  succeeding  thirteen  years,  so  that  the  maximum 
rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  fourteenth  and  each  subse- 
quent year  of  service.  The  committee  in  charge  of  any 
High  School  may  recommend,  and  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  may  nominate,  an 
assistant,  whose  term  of  service  shall  begin  with  the  salary 
of  any  year  after  the  first  in  the  series  of  thirteen  }'ears  ;  and 
the  salary  of  such  instructor,  if  the  nomination  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Board,  shall  be  annually  increased  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  candidates  had  served  during  the 
preceding  years  of  such  term. 

4.  Instructors  of  the  third  grade  shall  be  designated  as  Rank  of  in- 
follows  :  assistant  principal,  first  assistant,  and  assistants,  8tructor8, 
The  rank  of  first  assistant  shall  be  abolished,  as  the  posi- First  assistants, 
tion,  now  recognized,  shall  become  vacant  in  schools  where 

first  assistants  are  now  emphyyed. 

5.  All  male  instructors  in  the  High  Schools  who  are  not  Rank  of 
principals  shall  be  masters  and  junior  masters.    Such  in-  structoS?*6  m" 
structors  who  have  been  employed  thirteen  years  or  more 

as  regular  teachers  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  city  shall 
be  masters  ;  and  those  who  have  been  so  employed  less  than 
thirteen  years  shall  be  junior  masters.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  any  High  School  ma}-  recommend,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  may 
nominate,  a  junior  master,  whose  term  of  service  shall 
begin  with  the  rank  and  salar\T  of  any  year  after  the  first 
in  the  series  constituting  the  term  of  a  junior  master ;  and 
the  salary  of  such  instructor,  if  his  nomination  be  confirmed  Salary, 
by  the  Board,  shall  be  annually  increased  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  served  during  the  preceding  years  of  such 
term.  This  shall  be  limited  in  its  operation  by  paragraph 
8  of  Section  226  of  the  Regulations. 

Sect.  247.  All  male  instructors  regularly  employed  shall  Graduates  of 
be  graduates  of  colleges  in  good  standing,  or  of  institu-  co  eges* 
tions  which  confer  degrees  of  a  corresponding  grade. 

Sect.  248.  Boys  under  the  age  of  thirteen,  or  girls  under  Age  for  ad- 
the  age  of  fourteen,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  High  School.  mi881on* 

Sect.  249.  Applicants  for  admission  other  than  gradu- 
ates of  the  public  Grammar  Schools  shall  present  certifi-  Certificates  of 
cates  of  good  character  from  the  principals  of  the  schools, 
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they  last  attended,  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examination, 
which  shall  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  graduating  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  250.  The  examination  for  admission  of  applicants 
who  are  not  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  September,  and 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  in  each  study,  and 
with  the  same  questions,  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations. 

Sect.  251.  Pupils  who  are  members,  but  not  graduates, 
of  Grammar  Schools,  or  who  have  been  members  of  such 
schools  at  any  time  within  the  current  municipal  }'ear,  shall 
not  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  admission  to  any 
High  School ;  provided,  that  boys  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  girls  who  have  attained  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, though  members,  but  not  graduates,  of  Grammar 
Schools,  may  be  examined  at  the  appointed  time,  and  ad- 
mitted, if  qualified  ;  and  the  principals  shall  grant,  or,  for 
sufficient  reason,  decline  to  grant,  the  required  certificate  of 
good  character. 

Sect.  252.  Whenever  any  question  is  raised,  under  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
an  applicant,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools. 

Sect.  253.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  for  three  years, 
and  shall  be  arranged  b}'  the  Committee  on  High  Schools, 
and  approved  by  the  Board.  An  advanced  course  of  one 
3'ear  more  for  such  pupils  as  have  completed  the  three 
years'  course  shall  be  open  to  boys  in  the  English  High 
School  and  to  girls  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 

Sect.  254.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  three  years' 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma ;  and  those  who  have 
completed  the  advanced  course,  to  an  additional  diploma, 
on  the  same  condition. 

Sect.  255.  Instruction  in  military  drill  shall  be  given 
in  the  High  Schools,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  drill 
officer,  to  all  boys  of  good  physical  condition,  who  are 
thirteen  years  old,  or  more.  The  time  occupied  in  drill 
shall  not  exceed  two  hours  in  each  week. 

Sect.  256.  The  instruction  of  special  teachers  of  French 
and  German  shall  be  limited  to  one  hour  a  week  for  each 
division  of  not  less  than  twenty  requiring  their  services  in 
the  central  High  Schools,  or  of  not  less  than  fifteen  in  the 
suburban  High  Schools.  All  other  instruction  required  in 
modern  languages  shall  be  given  b}r  the  regular  teachers. 

Sect.  257.  The  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  admit 
pupils  eligible  for  High-School  instruction,  to  a  High  School 
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in  any  district  other  than  that  in  which  the}'  reside,  the  same 
having  been  first  designated  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  in 
a  written  communication  to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools, 
and  no  pupil  shall  be  transferred  from  one  High  School  to 
another,  except  by  permission  of  the  same  committee. 

Sect.  258.    The  sessions  of  the  High  Schools  shall  begin  School  hours, 
at  nine  o'clock  A.M.,  and  close  at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  every 
week-day  except  Saturday,  when  there  shall  be  no  session. 
No  variation  of  the  school  hours  required  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  except  by  vote  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Regulations  of  the  Latin  Schools. 

Section  265.    The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  give  g"hbooCi8Latin 
a  thorough  general  culture  to  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to 
pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  or  to  prepare  for 
college. 

Sect.  266.    These  schools  shall  be  organized   in  six Six  classes- 
classes,  and  the  full  course  of  study  shall  be  for  six  years. 

Sect.  267.  The  principals  shall  have  graduated  with  Craters!"" 
distinction  at  some  college  of  good  standing.  They  shall 
have  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the 
whole  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty -five  pupils  in  the  Bo}'s' 
Latin  School,  and  one  for  every  thirty  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School. 

Sect.  268.    Graduates  of  the   Grammar   Schools,  to  Ara™jafe°n0Jf 
whom  diplomas  have  been  awarded,  shall  be  admitted,  Gnunmar° 
without  examination,  to  such  advanced  classes  as  their  Non- 
qualifications may  entitle  them  to  enter.    Other  applicants  0ther  aPPu- 
for  admission  shall  be  at  least  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
shall  present  certificates  of  character  from  the  principals  of 
the  schools  the}r  last  attended,  and  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  admission  to  the  third  class 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  on  the  third  Saturday  in  June, 
and  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  the  questions  for 
such  examinations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations. 
Candidates   for   admission   to   the   Latin   Schools  must 
present  a  written  statement  from  parents  or  guardians  of 
their  intention  to  give  such  candidate  a  collegiate  edu- 
cation. 

Sect.  269.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  examine  the  Examination  of 
,  '    .        ,  ,  -1,1  i     •>     n   '        •  graduating 

graduating  classes  each  year ;  and  the  standard  of  exami-  classes. 

nation  shall  be  that  of  admission  to  colleges  of  the  highest 

grade.    Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  to  Diploma. 

the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  be 

entitled  to  a  diploma. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Regulations  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Section  290.  The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  the 
3'oung  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  291.  The  head-master  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a 
college  in  good  standing.  He  shall  have  a  first  assistant, 
and  as  many  second  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  pro- 
vided the  whole  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  head- 
master, shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  pupils.  An 
additional  instructor  may  be  elected  for  an  excess  of  twenty 
pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  deficienc}-  of  twenty. 
Special  instruction  in  music  and  drawing  shall  be  given  in 
this  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  these 
departments. 

Sect.  292.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  b}'  a 
special  vote  of  the  committee  in  charge,  and  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  admission  by  the  master  or  committee  of 
the  last  school  they  attended.  Those  who  have  completed 
the  fourth  year  of  the  High-School  course  will  be  admitted 
without  examination.  Other  candidates  must  show  to  the 
head-master,  both  by  examination  and  recommendation, 
that  they  are  qualified.  All  pupils  shall  be  put  on  proba- 
tion, and  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  the  head-master,  they  prove  unsuitable  for  this 
school,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  committee  on  the  school, 
if  they  deem  proper ;  the  probation  to  cease  at  the  end  of 
the  half  year.  No  pupil  who  has  attended  the  school  for 
more  than  a  half  }-ear  shall  return  a  second  year  without 
special  permission  from  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  293.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  examine  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  School,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  shall  submit  the  results  of 
such  examinations,  with  their  recommendations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Examinations,  who  shall  award  the  diplomas. 

Sect.  294.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School,  issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  receive  a  fourth-grade  certificate  of  qualification.  When 
teachers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates 
of  this  school  shall  have  the  preference,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Sect.  295.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be 
such  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of 
the  city  as  are  needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such 
others  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Board. 
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Sect.  296.    This  school  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  School  year, 
in  September ;  and  shall  close  on  such  day  of  the  week 
preceding  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  with  such  exercises,  as 
the  committee  of  the  school  may  direct. 

Sect.  297.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  re-  ^K?.0* head' 
port  to  the  committee  in  charge,  which,  under  their  direc- 
tion, shall,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  Catalogue, 
of  the  school,  and  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  principals  of 
schools,  and  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  High 
Schools. 

Sect.  298.    When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed  visits  of  head- 

ii.  n  •         •        i    n  masters  or 

as  teacher  in  an}-  public  school  of  this  city,  it  shall  be  assistants, 
the  duty  of  the  head-master  to   make,  or  cause  to  be 
made  by  his  assistants,  one  or  more  visits  to  her  school 
for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  suggestion  in  regard  to  her 
teaching. 

Sect.  299.    Such  instruction  shall  be  given,  in  connec-  instruction  of 
tion  with  the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  as  the  committee  in  charge  may  direct. 

Sect.  300.  The  head-master  shall  send  the  Normal  Visits  of  Normal 
pupils  into  the  public  schools  for  observation  and  practice  pupils- 
in  teaching,  under  his  direction,  for  not  less  than  six 
weeks  of  each  school  year;  and  he  may  send  them, 
under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the  museums  of  Natural 
History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

Sect.  301.    There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  Post-graduate 
year  in  this  school,  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  educa-  COUlse• 
tion  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and 
practice  in  teaching  ;  and  pupils  attending  this  course  may 
be  employed  as  substitutes,  or  temporary  teachers,  or 
appointed  as  permanent  teachers. 

Sect.  302.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  all  pur-  Course  of  study, 
sued  with  special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education,  School  Economy,  and  Methods 
of  Instruction. 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Natural  Science. 

5.  Study  of  Language. 

6.  Elementary  Studies. 

7.  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Training  School. 

9.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 

TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Sect.  303.    The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  give  ^jjjj^s 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge  of 
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the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  304.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall 
have  charge  of  the  Training  School. 

Sect.  305.  The  head-master  of  the  Normal  School  shall 
have  the  direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  306.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall 
perform  in  that  school  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a 
Grammar  School,  and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  School  as  the  committee  in  charge  ma}'  direct. 

Sect.  307.  The  number  and  rank  of  teachers,  other  than 
principal,  and  the  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School 
shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
of  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Regulations  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
School  for  deaf      Section  310.    This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston 

mutes.  ** 

School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it 
may  be  accessible. 

Age  of  admis-  Sect.  311.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted  in 
accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1869 
(Public  Statutes,  Chap.  41,  Sect.  16)  :  — 

"With  the  approval  of  the  Board  [of  Education]  the 
Governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he 
ma}'  deem  fit  subjects  for  instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  anjT  pupil,  to  the  American  As}*lum  at  Hartford,  or 
to  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton, 
or  an}T  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  this  Commonwealth, 
as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer." 

object  of  school.  Sect.  312.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 
English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must 
first  impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning 
and  use  of  ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its 
pupils  to  speak,  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their 

Regulations.  Hps.  The  general  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  Chap- 
ter XIV.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be  enforced  in  this 
school. 

instructors.  Sect.  313.  The  teachers  shall  be  a  principal,  a  first 
assistant,  and  as  many  other  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, provided  the  instructors,  beside  the  principal,  shall 
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not  exceed  one  for  every  ten  pupils,  and  an  additional  J8ratJearn°ifnpu' 
teacher  may  be  nominated  whenever  there  is  an  excess  of  structor. 
five  pupils  registered. 

Sect.  314.    The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  Sessions. 
A.M.,  and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week-day  except 
Saturdays,  when  there  shall  be  no  session. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Regulations  of  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors. 

Section  328.  The  Schools  for  Licensed  Minors  are  Schools  for  ii- 
established  for  the  instruction  of  minors  holding  licenses  cense  minors- 
as  newsboys,  boot-blacks,  and  peddlers,  and  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Committee  on  Licensed 
Minors,  and  in  charge  of  such  principals  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  severally  situated  as  that  committee 
shall  direct. 

Sect.  329.  The  sessions  of  these  schools  shall  begin  at  Sessions. 
9  A.M.,  and  close  at  11  A.M.,  eve^  da}r  of  the  week,  ex- 
cept Saturda}rs,  and  there  shall  be  an  afternoon  session  of 
two  hours,  the  time  of  beginning  to  be  determined  03*  the 
committee  on  these  schools.  On  Saturdays  there  shall  be 
no  session. 

Sect.  330.    The  teachers  shall  be  fourth  assistants.  instructors. 
Sect.  331.   One  teacher  shall  be  allowed  for  every  thirty-  Number  of  pu- 

r%  .  1  ^  d  pilstoanin- 

five  pupils.  structor. 

Sect.  332.  The  text-books  shall  be  such  as  are  author-  T^  ^ammeof 
ized  by  the  Board,  and  the  programme  of  studies  and  exer-  ?tu<§es?imeo 
cises  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  committee  on  these  schools. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Regulations  of  the  Evening  Schools. 

Sect.  335.  Evening  schools  for  adults,  and  such  children  Jta°jP|e8^ho°l8 
as  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  may  be  established 
by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  One  Evening  High  school  for  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Examination  for 
the  city  who  are  qualified  for  admission.    No  pupil  shall  admi881on- 
attend  this  school  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

2.  Elementary   Evening   Schools   may  be  established  Establishing  of 
wherever  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  may  deem  it  eveuing  echo°l8- 
advisable,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3. 

3.  No  evening  school  shall  be  established  unless  forty  Dis^comanuanoe 
scholars  have  previously  pledged  themselves  to  attend  the  schoois.mg 
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same  regular^  ;  and  any  evening  school  shall  be  discontin- 
ued when  the  average  attendance  of  the  preceding  month 
has  fallen  below  thirty. 


Term  of  evening 
schools. 


Vacation. 
Sessions. 


Instructors. 


Examination, 
etc.,  of  appli- 
cants. 


Committee  on 

Evening 

Schools. 


Records. 


Sect.  336.  The  term  of  the  evening  schools  shall  begin 
on  the  last  Monda}-  in  September,  and  close  on  the  first 
Friday  in  March.  The  week  preceding  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January  shall  be  vacation.  The  sessions  of  the 
Evening  High  School  shall  begin  at  half-past  seven  and 
close  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  ;  the  sessions  of  the  Element- 
ary schools  shall  begin  at  seven  o'clock  and  close  at  nine 
o'clock,  on  the  five  evenings  of  the  week  from  Monday  to 
Friday,  both  inclusive,  the  evenings  of  legal  holidays  ex- 
cepted. The  school-rooms  shall  be  opened  and  the  teachers 
shall  be  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  the  ses- 
sion to  begin. 

Sect.  337.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  school.  One  assistant  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  every  thirty  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School, 
and  one  for  eveiy  fifteen  pupils  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 
and  an  excess  of  twenty  in  the  former,  or  often  in  the  latter, 
shall  entitle  the  school  t&  an  additional  assistant.  In  schools 
of  less  than  fifty  the  principal  shall  be  included  in  the  com- 
plement. Assistants  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  close  of  any 
month  in  which  the  average  attendance  shall  have  fallen 
below  the  number  authorizing  their  employment. 

Sect.  338.  The  principal  of  each  school,  with  as  many 
assistants  as  may  be  necessaiy,  shall  be  in  attendance  at 
the  school-rooms  for  the  examination,  registry,  and  classi- 
fication of  applicants  for  admission,  on  such  evenings  before 
the  beginning  of  the  term  as  the  committee  in  charge  may 
designate. 

Sect.  339.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall 
have  the  general  charge  and  supervision  of  all  these  schools  ; 
and  each  school  shall  be  under  the  special  care  of  one  mem- 
ber of  this  committee.  At  least  one  week  before  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board,  in  October,  this  committee  shall  rec- 
ommend as  many  qualified  candidates  as  may  be  necessary 
for  principals  and  assistants  of  the  evening  schools,  to  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  who  shall  consider  and  report 
the  same  in  like  manner  as  for  instructors  for  the  day 
schools.  Principals  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  and  assist- 
ants by  confirmation.  The  rank  of  the  principal  of  the 
Evening  High  School  shall  be  that  of  master. 

Sect.  340.  The  principal  of  each  evening  school  shall 
keep  an  exact  record  of  the  attendance  of  every  pupil,  and 
once  each  month  shall  report  the  same  to  the  superintend- 
ent, who  shall  notif}'  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  when  the  average  number  reported  requires  the  dis- 
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continuance   of   any   school,   or   the   dismissal   of  any 
assistant. 

Sect.  341.  No  person  under  eighteen  }Tears  of  age  shall  Admission  of 
be  received  as  a  pupil  of  any  evening  school  until  he  has  pupis* 
stated  to  the  principal  thereof  upon  what  evenings  he  can 
probably  attend,  and  has  pledged  himself  to  attend  upon 
those  evenings  as  regularly  as  his  circumstances  will  per- 
mit.   No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Evening  High 
School  who  is  more  than  twent}T-five  years  of  age,  and  who 
is  unable  to  attend  at  least  three  evenings  per  week,  ex- 
cept by  permission  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 
The  principal  shall  enter  the  name,  address,  and  the  even- 
ings for  the  attendance  of  each  pupil,  in  a  book  kept  for 
the  purpose.    Any  scholar  who  shall  absent  himself  from  Discharge  of 
the  school  for  seven  consecutive  evenings  on  which  his  at-  pupiL 
tendance  is  due  shall  be  discharged,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
admitted until  he  shall  have  satisfactorily  explained  his 
absence.    A  principal  may  discharge  a  pupil  for  disobedi- 
ence or  improper  conduct ;  and  such  pupil  shall  not  be  re- 
instated without  the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  342.  Public  examinations  or  exhibitions  may  be  Exhibitions, 
held  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge. 

Sect.  343.  The  text-books  used  in  the  evening  schools  Text-books. 
shall  be  such  only  as  are  duly  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  pupils  shall  be  encouraged  to  purchase  the  books 
required  for  use  ;  but  those  who  are  unable  to  do  so  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  city.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  books  owned  by  the  city  ;  and  they  shall  not  be  taken 
from  the  school-house. 

Sect.  344.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Evening  High  Course  of  study; 
School  shall  include  the  following  studies,  and  no  others:  schooi.gHlgb 
English  Composition  and  Penmanship,  Histoiy  of  the 
United  States,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping, 
Phonography,  Elementaiy  Algebra,  Plane  Geometry  ;  and 
French  and  German,  when  it  is  made  evident  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Evening  Schools  that  the  study  of  these  languages 
is  necessary  in  the  occupation  the  pupils  follow,  or  intend 
to  follow. 

Sect.  345.  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  evening  Jjjjjjjj,0' to" 
schools  shall  be  at  a  fixed  rate  per  week  for  each  w^eek  of 
actual  service. 

Sect.  346.  The  truant-officers,  or  such  of  them  as  may  ^JJ^eof  tru" 
be  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Truant- 
Officers,  shall  render  such  service  in  connection  with  the 
evening  schools  as  may  be  required  by  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Sect.  347.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  re-  Buildings  for 
port  to  the  Board  for  approval  such  school-houses,  or  other  school?, 
buildings,  as  are  needed  for  the  use  of  the  evening  schools. 
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Regulations.  Sect.  348.  The  evening  schools  shall  be  governed  b}' 
the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  other  than  those 
contained  in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  the  same  are  appli- 
cable. 

Sect.  349.  A  certificate  for  regular  and  punctual  at- 
tendance, good  deportment,  and  general  proficiency,  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  to  pupils 
in  the  evening  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  term. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Evening  Draw- 
ing  School. 


Term. 


Sessions. 


Examination, 
etc.,  of  appli- 


Age  for  admis- 
sion. 


Number  of 
teachers. 


Returns  to  su- 
perintendent. 


Regulations  of  the  Free  Evening  Schools  for  Industrial 
Drawing. 

Section  352.  Evening  schools  for  free  instruction  in  in- 
dustrial drawing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Drawing  and  Music,  may  be  established  in  such  of  the 
school-houses,  —  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on 
School-houses,  —  and  in  such  other  places,  as  the  standing 
committee  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  353.  There  shall  be  one  term  of  the  evening  draw- 
ing schools,  beginning  on  the 'third  Monda}*  of  October, 
and  ending  on  the  Friday  next  preceding  the  third  Monday 
in  March. 

Sect.  354.  The  schools  shall  be  opened  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  and  closed  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  on  Mon- 
da}T,  Wednesda}^,  and  Friday  of  each  week,  the  evenings 
of  legal  holida}-s  excepted.  The  rooms  shall  be  open  and 
the  teachers  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  beginning  of 
school  hours. 

Sect.  355.  The  teachers  of  each  school  shall  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  school  buildings,  for  the  examination, 
registry,  and  classification  of  applicants  for  admission,  on 
such  evenings,  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  as  the 
standing  committee  may  designate. 

Sect.  356.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  or  at  any  time  other  than  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  except  by  express  permission  of  the  standing 
committee. 

Sect.  357.  A  teacher  shall  be  appointed  for  eveiy  thirty 
pupils,  and  an  additional  teacher  for  a  majority  fraction 
thereof.  There  shall  be  but  two  principals  of  the  evening 
drawing  schools  with  the  rank  of  master,  the  other  prin- 
cipals shall  rank  as  head  assistants. 

Sect.  358.  The  principal  of  each  school  shall  report 
at  the  close  of  every  month  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  with  the  average 
attendance  for  the  month,  together  with  such  other  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required ;  and  the  superintendent  shall, 
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in  his  semi-annual  reports,  communicate  to  the  Board  an 
abstract  of  such  returns. 

Sect.  359.  A  teacher  may  discharge  a  pupil  for  diso-  Discharge  of 
bedience  or  improper  conduct,  with  the  consent  of  the pupils* 
standing  committee,  and  shall  communicate  to  the  principal 
teachers  of  the  other  drawing  schools  the  names  of  all 
pupils  thus  dismissed.  No  pupil  discharged  for  misconduct 
shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  other  drawing  schools 
without  the  consent  of  the  standing  committee. 

Sect.  360.  Diplomas  ma}'  be  awarded,  at  the  end  of  the  Diplomas, 
term,  to  those  who  have,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
completed  the  course  creditably. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Regulations  of  the  Truant- Officers. 

Section  364.  The  several  school  districts  having  been  so  ^8c^ment  of 
grouped  together  as  to  make  the  labors  of  the  officers  as  °  cer8' 
nearly  equal  as  possible,  each  truant-officer  shall  be  assigned 
to  one  of  these  groups,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for 
the  judicious  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

Sect.  365.  Each  truant-officer  shall  give  his  whole  time  D^fr88of 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  as  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for  vacations,  by  the  Committee  on 
Truant-Officers.  He  shall  endeavor  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance at  school  of  all  the  children  of  the  districts  assigned  to 
him,  who  are  required  by  law  to  attendschool,  and  espe- 
cially of  such  as  are  not  members  of  any  school,  visiting 
them  at  their  homes  or  places  of  employment,  or  looking 
after  them  in  the  streets  for  this  purpose  ;  and  he  shall,  by 
persuasion  and  argument,  both  with  the  children  and  their 
parents  or  guardians,  and  by  other  means  than  legal  com- 
pulsion, strive  to  secure  such  attendance.  He  shall  consult  [See  Sect.  182.] 
the  record-books  of  certificates  of  attendance  issued  to 
pupils,  and  see  that  such  pupils  return  to  school  on  the 
expiration  of  the  certificates,  or  report  the  reason  for  their 
not  returning.  The  truant-officers  shall  not  be  employed 
to  inquire  into  the  occasional  absence  of  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  who  are  not  suspected  of  truancy,  or  be 
required  to  visit  those  suspended  by  principals,  unless  di- 
rected to  do  so  by  the  Division  Committee. 

Sect.  366.  When  a  truant-officer  shall  be  unable,  in  a  When  a  child 
district  assigned  to  him,  to  procure  the  attendance  at  may  be  arre8ted 
school,  either  public  or  private,  of  any  child  who  is  an 
habitual  truant,  or  who  is  required  by  the  provisions  of 
statute  law  to  attend  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
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Report  of  scar- 
let fever. 


Service  in  even- 
ing schools. 


Meetings  of 
officers. 

Special  meet- 
ings. 


Record. 


Report. 


officer,  after  consultation  with  any  member  of  the  Division 
Committee  in  which  such  district  is  included,  or  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Truant-Officers,  or  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  to  procure  a  warrant  and  arrest  such 
child,  who  shall  be  brought  for  trial  before  a  magistrate 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Sect.  367.  The  chief  truant-officer  shall  obtain  daily 
from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  the  reports  of  all  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  and  the  several  truant-officers  shall  immediately 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  principals  of  the  schools  or  dis- 
tricts assigned  to  them. 

Sect.  368.  Truant-officers  shall  attend  the  evening 
schools  when  in  session,  and  visit  the  residences  of  absentees, 
with  a  view  to  procure  their  attendance. 

Sect.  369.  The  truant-officers  shall  meet  on  the  first 
and  third  Mondays  of  each  month,  at  four  o'clock  P.M., 
and  oftener,  when  considered  necessary  by  the  chief,  or  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Truant-Officers,  or  when 
the  superintendent  deems  it  necessary  to  consult  with  them. 
At  these  meetings  the}'  shall  confer  together  as  to  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  discharging,the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them ;  and  the  subordinate  officers  shall  report  in  writing 
to  the  chief  all  cases  of  truancy,  and  all  violations  of  law 
with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  which 
they  may  have  investigated.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
chief  to  keep  a  record  of  the  doings  of  the  truant-officers, 
to  file  their  reports  and  his  own,  and,  once  in  each  month, 
to  transmit  to  the  superintendent  a  report  of  himself  and 
his  subordinates,  and  the  superintendent  shall  report  the 
same  to  the  Committee  on  Truant-Officers  whenever  their 
action  may  be  required. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Boundaries  of  School  Districts. 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  English  High  and  the  Girls'  High  Schools  receive  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper  and  of  South  Boston ; 
and,  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three  years  only, 
who  reside  within  the  limits  of  East  Boston. 

The  Public  Latin  and  the  Girls'  Latin  Schools  receive  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  Roxbury  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three  years  only,  who 
reside  within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Roxbury. 

The  Charlestown  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three  years  only, 
who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown. 
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The  Dorchester  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three  years  only, 
who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Dorchester. 

The  West  Roxbury  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three  years 
only,  who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  West  Roxbury. 

The  Brighton  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three  years  only, 
who  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Brighton. 

The  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  admit  pupils  eligible  for  High  School  in- 
struction, to  a  High  School  in  any  district  other  than  that  in  which  they  reside,  the 
same  having  been  first  designated  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  in  a  written  com- 
munication to  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  transferred 
from  one  High  School  to  another,  except  by  permission  of  the  same  committee. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

First  Division. 

Adams  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  south  and  east  of  a  line  running 
from  the  bay  on  the  east,  by  the  centre  of  Marion  street,  to  the  railroad;  thence 
along  the  railroad  and  by  the  centres  of  Decatur,  Chelsea,  Elbow,  Meridian,  Mav- 
erick, and  Havre  streets  to  the  water. 

Chapman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  and  running  easterly  by  the  centre  of  Central  square 
and  Bennington  street  to  Marion  street;  by  the  centre  of  Marion  street  to  a  line 
midway  between  Princeton  and  Lexington  streets;  by  said  line  easterly  to  Brooks 
street;  by  the  centres  of  Brooks,  Trenton,  and  Putnam  streets  to  Chelsea  creek, 
and  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Emerson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  easterly  of  a  line  commencing  at 
Chelsea  creek,  and  running  by  the  centre  of  Putnam  to  Trenton  street;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Trenton  to  Brooks  street  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Brooks  street  to  a  line 
midway  between  Princeton  and  Lexington  streets ;  thence  westerly  by  said  line  to 
Marion  street,  and  by  the  centre  of  Marion  street  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Lyman  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  and  running  easterly  through  Central  square  and 
Bennington  street  to  Marion  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Marion  street  to  the 
railroad ;  thence  along  the  railroad  and  by  the  centres  of  Decatur,  Chelsea,  Elbow, 
Meridian.  Maverick,  and  Havre  streets  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 


Second  Division. 

Bunker  Hill  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Charlestown  and  Somer- 
ville;  thence  by  said  line  to  Mill  pond;  thence  to  Mill  street;  thence  by  rear  of  the 
north  side  of  Mill  to  Main  street ;  thence  by  centre  of  Main  to  Mead  street ;  thence 
by  both  sides  of  Mead  to  Russell  street ;  thence  by  a  line  across  Russell  to  Bunker 
Hill  street ;  thence  across  Bunker  Hill  to  North  Mead  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of 
North  Mead  street,  including  Grant's  court,  across  Medford  street ;  thence  by  Mystic 
river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Frothingham  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  at  the  end  of  Tufts  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Tufts  and  Bunker  Hill  streets  to  Lexington  street:  thence  by  both  sides  of  Lex- 
ington street  to  Monument  square;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  Winthrop 
street ;  thence  by  centres  of  Winthrop  and  Adams  streets  to  the  Navy  Yard  wall ; 
thence  by  Chelsea  street  to  Mystic  river;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Harvard  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Prison-Point  bridge;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Austin  to  Main  street; 
thence  across  Main  to  Warren  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Warren  to  Pleasant 
street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Pleasant  to  High  street;  thence  by  High  to  Winthrop 
street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Winthrop  and  Adams  streets  to  Navy  Yard  wall; 
thence  in  a  southerly  direction  by  Navy  Yard  wall  to  Charles  river;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prescott  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river  at  the  end  of  Webster  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  south  side  of  Webster  to  Bunker  Hill  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bunker  Hill 
to  Green  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Green  to  Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
the  east  side  of  Bartlett  street  to  Monument  square ;  thence  by  Monument  square  to 
Lexington  street;  thence  by  rear  of  north  side  of  Lexington  to  Bunker  Hill  street; 
thence  by  centres  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Tufts  streets  to  Mystic  river;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Warren  District,  for  Boys  g.nd  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mill  pond  at  the  end  of  Mill  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Mill  to 
Main  street:  thence  by  centre  of  Main  to  Mead  street;  thence  by  rear  of  the 
south  side  of  Mead  to  Russell  street;  thence  by  a  line  across  Russell  to  Bunker 
Hill  street;  thence  across  Bunker  Hill  to  North  Mead  street;  thence  by  rear  of  the 
south  side  of  North  Mead,  excluding  Grant's  court,  across  Medford  street  to  Mystic 
river;  thence  by  the  water  to  Webster  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Webster  to 
Bunker  Hill  street;  thence  by  centre  of  Bunker  Hill  to  Green  street;  thence  by  rear 
of  the  north  side  of  Green  to  Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Bartlett  street 
to  Monument  square;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  High  street;  thence  across 
High  to  Pleasant  street;  thence  by  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Pleasant  to  Warren 
street;  thence  by  centre  of  Warren  across  Main  to  Austin  street;  thence  by  centre 
of  Austin  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


Third  Division. 

Boicdoin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Cambridge  bridge ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Cambridge,  North 
Russell,  Eaton,  Chambers,  Green,  Leverett,  and  Causeway  streets  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Haymarket  square ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Haymarket  square  and  Cnion  street  to  Dock  square ;  thence  by  Dock 
square  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Washington,  Court,  Tremont, 
Beacon,  and  Joy  streets  to  Mt.  Vernon  street :  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north  side 
of  Mt.  Vernon  street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Eliot  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  Lowell  Freight  Depot ;  thence  by  both  sides  of 
Billerica  to  Lancaster  street;  thence  by  centres  of  Lancaster  and  Merrimac  streets 
to  Portland  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Portland  and  centre  of  Hanover  street 
to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  centres  of  Washington  and  State  streets  to  the 
water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Hancock  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  at  the  water;  thence  by  the  railroad 
to  Haymarket  square;  thence  across  Haymarket  square  to  Union  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Union  street  to  Dock  square ;  through  Dock  square  to  Washington 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Washington  and  State  streets  to  the  water ;  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Phillips  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  Lowell  Freight  Depot ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
west  side  of  Billerica  to  Lancaster  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Lancaster  and 
Merrimac  streets  to  Portland  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Portland 
to  Hanover  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Hanover,  Washington,  Court,  Tremont, 
Beacon,  and  Joy  streets  to  Mt.  Vernon  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north  side 
of  Mt.  Vernon  street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Wells  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  on  the  easterly  end  of  Cambridge  bridge ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Causeway  street; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Causeway,  Leverett,  Green,  Chambers,  Eaton,  North  Russell, 
and  Cambridge  streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Fourth  Division. 

Bowditch  District  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  State  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  State, 
Devonshire,  Otis,  Kingston  and  Albany  streets,  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  ; 
thence  by  the  line  of  the  railroad  extended  to  the  water  on  the  east ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Brimmer  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  State,  Devonshire,  Otis,  Summer,  and  Chauncy  streets, 
Harrison  avenue,  Dover  and  Berkeley  streets  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad; 
thence  by  the  railroad  to  Columbus  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Columbus 
avenue,  Park  square,  and  Charles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prince  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vernon  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of 
Mt.  Vernon  street  and  the  centres  of  Joy,  Beacon,  and  Charles  streets,  Park  square, 
and  Columbus  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to 
the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad ;  thence  by  the  latter  railroad  to  West  Chester 
park  ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  West  Chester  park  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  ; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Brookline  boundary  line ;  thence  by  said  boundary 
line  to  Brighton  avenue ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Brighton  avenue  to  the  Brookline 
bridge ;  thence  by  the  bridge  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Quincy  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  Dover-street  bridge ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dover  street,  Harri- 
son avenue,  Chauncy,  Summer,  Otis,  Devonshire,  and  State  streets  to  the  water; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Winthrop  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  State,  Devonshire,  Otis,  Kingston,  and  Albany  streets  to 
the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad ;  thence  by  the  line  of  the  railroad  extended  to  the 
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water  on  the  east ;  thence  by  the  water  to  Dover-street  bridge ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Dover  street  and  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Columbus  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Columbus  avenue,  Park  square,  and  Charles  street,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


Fifth  Division. 

Dwight  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Brookline  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Brookline 
street,  Warren  avenue,  and  W.  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Rox- 
bury :  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South  Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Everett  District,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Canton  street 
to  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  former 
boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Koxbury ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the 
South  Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Franklin  District,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Canton  street 
to  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad ;  thence  by  the  latter  railroad  to  Harrison  avenue ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Dover  street  to  the  bridge ;  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Rice  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  on  Brookline  street  at  the  water;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Brookline 
street,  Warren  avenue,  and  West  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  ; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad ;  thence  by  the  latter  rail- 
road to  Berkeley  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Berkeley  and  Dover  streets  to 
Dover-street  bridge ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Sherwin  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Ruggles  to  Parker  street ;  thence  across  the  marsh  to  Brookline  line  on  a 
straight  line  with  Ruggles  street ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  Boston  and 
Albany  railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  West  Chester  Park;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  South  side  of  West  Chester  Park  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad ;  thence 
by  the  original  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Roxbury  to  Washington  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 


Sixth  Division. 

Andrew  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  Bay  at  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and 
Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  to  the  South  Bay;  thence  by  the  water  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  extension  of  D  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  D  street  to 
the  Old  Colony  railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  E  street;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  E,  Eighth,  and  G  streets  to  Old  Harbor  Bay;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Andrew  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  Bay  at  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and 
Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  to  the  South  Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  extension  of  D  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  D  street  to 
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the  Old  Colony  railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  E  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
E,  Ninth,  and  G  streets  to  Old  Harbor  Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Bigelow  District,  for  Boys. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  between  the  districts  of  the  Law- 
rence and  Lincoln  Schools,  not  included  in  the  Andrew  School  District,  for  boys. 

Gaston  District,  for  Girls. 

Comprises  that  part  of  South  Boston  included  in  the  Lincoln  District,  for  boys. 

Lawrence  District,  for  Boys. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  north-west  of  the  centre  of  D 
street. 

Lincoln  District,  for  Boys. 

Includes  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  east  and  south-east  of  a  line  beginning  at 
the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern  shore,  and  running  to  G  street ; 
thence  through  the  centre  of  G  street  to  the  southern  shore. 

Norcross  District,  for  Girls. 

Comprises  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  west  and  north-west  of  a  line  beginning 
at  the  centre  of  E  street  on  the  northern  shore,  and  running  by  the  centre  of  E 
street  to  the  Old  Colony  railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  D  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  the  extension  of  D  street  to  the  South  Bay. 

Shurtleff  District,  for  Girls. 

Comprises  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  between  the  districts  of  the  Norcross 
and  the  Lincoln  Schools  not  included  in  the  Andrew  School  District,  for  girls. 

Seventh  Division. 

Comins  District,  for  Boys. 
Beginning  on  Tremont  street  at  Prentiss  street ;  thence  by  the  southerly  side  of 
Prentiss  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to 
Ruggles  street;  thence  through  the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  and  across  the  marsh 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  Brookline  line;  thence  along  said  line  to  Heath  street; 
thence  by  the  northerly  side  of  Heath  and  New  Heath  streets  to  Pynchon  street; 
thence  along  the  westerly  side  of  Pynchon  to  Cedar  street;  thence  through  the 
centre  of  Pynchon  and  Tremont  streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Comins  District,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Tremont  and  Ruggles  streets ;  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Ruggles  street  and  across  the  marsh  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Brookline 
line;  thence  along  said  line  to  Heath  street;  thence  along  the  northerly  side  of 
Heath  and  New  Heath  streets  to  Pynchon  street;  thence  along  the  westerly  side 
of  Pynchon  to  Cedar  street ;  thence  through  the  centre  of  Cedar  to  Centre  street; 
thence  by  the  north-westerly  side  of  Centre  to  Gardner  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Gardner,  Elinwood,  Clay  and  Tremont  streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Dearborn  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Dudley  street  and  Harrison  avenue;  thence  through 
the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  the  old  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Rox- 
bury ;  thence  along  said  line  and  the  South  bay  to  the  old  boundary  line  between 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester ;  thence  along  said  line  to  Dudley  street ;  thence  through 
the  centres  of  Dudley  street,  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  and  Fairland  street  to  Winthrop 
street;  thence  along  the  north-easterly  side  of  Winthrop  to  Cleveland  street;  thence 
by  centre  of  Winthrop  street  to  M.  E.  church;  thence  by  a  straight  line  along  east- 
erly side  of  cemetery  to  Pevear  court;  thence  by  rear  of  easterly  side  of  Pevear 
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court  to  Dudley  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dudley  street  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

Dillaway  School,  for  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets  ;  thence  through  the 
centres  of  Ruggles,  Tremont,  Clay,  Elmwood  and  Gardner  streets  to  Centre  street; 
thence  by  north-westerly  side  of  Centre  to  Cedar  street;  thence  by  centre  of  Cen- 
tre to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  the  north-easterly  side  of  Marcella,  excluding 
Vale  sreeet,  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  to  Hulbert 
street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Hulbert  and  Ray  streets  to  Regent  street;  thence  by 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Regent  to  Circuit  street;  thence  by  centres  of  Circuit 
street,  Walnut  avenue,  Warren  street,  Forest  avenue,  Moreland,  Cleveland  and 
Winthrop  streets  to  M.  E.  church;  thence  by  a  straight  line  along  the  easterly  side 
of  the  cemetery  to  Pevear  court;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Pevear  court,  and  centres 
of  Dudley  street  and  Harrison  avenue  to  the  old  Roxbury  line;  thence  by  said  line 
to  Washington  street;  thence  by  centre  of  Washington  street  to  point  of  beginning. 

Dudley  District,  for  Boys. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets  ;  thence  through  the 
centre  of  Ruggles  street  to  B.  &  P.  R.R.  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Prentiss  street; 
thence  by  southerly  side  of  Prentiss  to  Tremont  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Tre- 
mont, Pynchon,  Cedar,  and  Centre  streets  to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  the  north- 
easterly side  of  Marcella,  excluding  Vale  street,  to  Washington  street;  thence  by 
centre  of  Washington  to  Hulbert  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Hulbert  and  Ray 
streets  to  Regent  street ;  thence  by  the  south-easterly  side  of  Regent  to  Circuit  street; 
thence  by  centres  of  Circuit  street,  Walnut  avenue,  Warren  street,  Forest  avenue, 
Moreland,  Cleveland  and  Winthrop  streets  to  M.  E.  church;  thence  by  a  straight 
line  along  the  easterly  side  of  the  cemetery  to  Pevear  court;  thence  by  both  sides  of 
Pevear  court,  and  centres  of  Dudley  street  and  Harrison  avenue  to  the  old  Roxbury 
line ;  thence  by  said  line  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  centre  of  Washington 
street  to  point  of  beginning. 

George  Putnam  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Townsend  streets ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Townsend  street,  Walnut  avenue,  Crawford  street,  Williams  avenue, 
Seaver  street,  Walnut  avenue,  Glen  road,  Forest  Hills  street,  Washington  street, 
and  Chemical  avenue  to  Stony  brook;  thence  by  the  brook  to  Boylston  avenue; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Boylston  avenue  to  Amory  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of 
Amory  street  and  Codman  avenue  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Washington  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lewis  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Warren  street  and  Walnut  avenue ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Walnut  avenue  and  Circuit  street  to  Regent  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  south-easterly  side  of  Regent  street,  and  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  sides  of 
Ray  and  Hulbert  streets  to  Washington  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Washington 
and  Townsend  streets,  Walnut  avenue,  Crawford  street,  Williams  avenue,  Seaver 
street,  Blue  Hill  and  Central  avenues  to  the  old  boundary  line  between  Roxbury 
and  Dorchester;  thence  along  said  boundary  line,  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  Dudley 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dudley  street,  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  Fairland  and 
Moreland  streets,  and  Forest  avenue  to  Warren  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Warren  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lowell  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Tremont  and  Heath  streets  ;  thence  by  both  sides  of 
Heath,  New  Heath,  and  Pynchon  streets  to  Cedar  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Cedar  and  Centre  streets  to  Marcella  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Marcella 
and  including  Vale  street  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washing- 
ton street  to  Codman  avenue ;  thence  by  rear  of  the  north  side  of  Codman  avenue 
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to  Amory  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Amory  street  to  Boylston 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Boylston  avenue  and  Boylston  street  to  Centre 
street;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Brookline  boundary;  thence  by  said  boundary 
to  Tremont  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Tremont  street  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

Eighth  Division. 

Allston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  on  Western  avenue,  at  the  Watertown  bridge ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Western  avenue  and  Market  street  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad ;  thence  by  a 
line  running  to  the  ledge  on  the  southerly  side  of  Cambridge  street;  thence  by  a 
line  running  to  the  centre  of  Summit  street  at  its  intersection  with  Breck  street; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Summit  street  to  the  Brookline  line ;  thence  by  the  Brook- 
line  line  to  the  Brookline  bridge ;  thence  by  Charles  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Bennett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
All  the  territory  in  Ward  25  not  included  in  the  Allston  District. 

Central  District,  for  Boys,  and;  Hillside  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Boylston  streets;  thence  by  centres  of 
Boylston  street  and  Boylston  avenue  to  Stony  brook ;  thence  by  the  brook  to 
Chemical  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Chemical  avenue,  Washington  and 
Forest  Hills  streets,  Glen  road,  Walnut  avenue,  Seaver  street,  Blue  Hill  avenue, 
Back,  Walk  Hill,  and  Washington  streets,  to  junction  of  Boston  and  Providence 
railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Dedham  Branch  railroad ;  thence  by  Dedham 
Branch  railroad  to  South  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  South,  Bussey,  Walter, 
Centre,  and  Allandale  streets  to  Brookline  line;  thence  by  said  line  to  Willow 
pond ;  thence  by  a  line  from  the  northern  point  of  Willow  pond  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Charles  Sumner  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Walk  Hill  and  Washington  streets ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Walk  Hill  street  to  the  old  Dorchester  line ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Back  and  Ashland  streets  to  Hyde  Park  boundary  line;  thence  by  said  line  to  its 
junction  with  Poplar  street;  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  junction  of 
High  and  Washington  streets;  thence  by  a  line  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Church  and  Centre  streets ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Church  street  to  Brook- 
line line;  thence  by  said  line  to  Allandale  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Allandale, 
Centre,  Walter,  Bussey,  and  South  streets  to  Dedham  Branch  railroad ;  thence  by 
said  railroad  to  its  junction  with  the  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  on  Washington 
street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Mt.   Vernon  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Poplar  street  with  Hyde  Park  boundary  line  ;  thence 
in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  junction  of  High  and  Washington  streets;  thence 
in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  junction  of  Church  and  Centre  streets ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Church  street  to  Brookline  line ;  thence  by  Brookline  and  Newton  lines  to 
Charles  river ;  thence  by  Charles  river  to  Dedham  line ;  thence  by  Dedham  line  to 
Hyde  Park  line ;  thence  by  Hyde  Park  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Ninth  Division. 

Dorchester- Everett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  on  Quincy  street  at  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and 
Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  on  the  brook  to  South  bay ;  thence  on  said 
boundary  line  to  Old  Harbor;  thence  following  the  shore  around  Cow  pasture  and 
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Savin  Hill  to  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad ;  thence  by  the  Old  Colony  and 
Newport  railroad  to  Bay  street  ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to  Pleasant 
street;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  the  new  street,  or  streets,. across  Jones  Hill  to 
Hancock  street :  thence  by  the  centre  of  Glendale  and  Columbia  streets  to  Quincy 
street ;  and  thence  by  the  south  side  of  Quincy  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Gibson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Dorchester  on  Quincy 
street;  thence  by  the  south  side  of  Quincy  to  Mt.  Everett  street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Mt.  Everett  street  to  corner  of  Hamilton  avenue ;  thence  across  the  fields  to 
junction  of  Green-street  place  and  Olney  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Olney 
street  to  Geneva  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Geneva  avenue  to  Bowdoin  street; 
thence  by  the  brook  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  a  point  west  of  the  end  of 
Charles  street ;  thence  to  the  Shawmut  railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Ashmont 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Washington  (southerly  direction)  to  a  (new)  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  two 
(new)  streets  extending  west  and  north-west  to  Madison  street  ;  thence  by  the  east 
side  of  Madison  street  to  the  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  West  Roxbury; 
thence  by  said  line  to  the  junction  of  Blue  Hill  avenue  and  Central  avenue ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Central  avenue  to  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and 
Dorchester;  thence  by  said  line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Harris  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  railroad  crosses  Commer- 
cial street  near  Beach  street ;  thence  by  the  Old  Co4ony  and  Newport  and  the  Shawmut 
railroads  to  the  (new)  street  next  north  of  the  Shawmut  railroad;  thence  by  the 
north  side  of  the  (new)  street  to  Adams  street  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Adams  street 
to  Field's  corner ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Charles  street ; 
thence  by  the  north  side  of  Charles  street  to  a  point  on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of 
Charles  street;  thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Shawmut  railroad;  thence 
by  the  Shawmut  railroad  to  Ashmont  street  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  to 
Commercial  street;  thence  by  the  west  side  of  Commercial  street  to  the  water  at 
Tenean  bridge ;  thence  around  Commercial  point  and  Harrison  square  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Mather  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  shore  of  Savin  Hill,  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport 
railroad ;  tlience  by  railroad  to  Bay  street ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  Bay  street  to 
Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to 
Pleasant  street;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  the  new  street,  or  streets,  across  Jones 
Hill  to  Hancock  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Glendale  and  Columbia  streets  to 
Quincy  street;  thence  by  the  south  side  of  Quincy  to  Mt.  Everett  street;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett  street  to  the  corner  of  Hamilton  avenue ;  thence  across 
the  fields  to  the  junction  of  Green-street  place  and  Olney  street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Olney  street  and  Geneva  avenue  to  Bowdoin  street;  thence  by  the  brook  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  a  point  west  of  the  end  of  Charles  street;  thence  by  the 
north  side  of  Charles  street  to  Dorchester  avenue ;.  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dor- 
chester avenue  to  Field's  Corner ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Adams  to  the  (new) 
street  next  north  of  the  Shawmut  railroad ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  the  (new) 
street  to  the  Shawmut  railroad ;  thence  by  the  Shawmut  and  Oid  Colony  and  New- 
port railroads  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Minot  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Tenean  bridge,  on  Commercial  street;  thence  by  the  west  side  of 
Commercial  to  Ashmont  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  street  to  Dor- 
chester avenue ;  thence  by  the  Shawmut  railroad  to  Neponset  river ;  thence  by  the 
river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
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Stoughton  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Neponset  river,  near  the  junction  of  the  Shawmut  railroad  and  the 
Dorchester  and  Milton  Branch  railroad;  thence  to  and  by  the  Shawmut  railroad  to 
Dorchester  avenue;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ashmont  to  Washington  street;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Washington  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  (new)  street;  thence  by 
two  (new)  streets  extending  in  a  westerly  and  north-westerly  direction  to  Norfolk 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Norfolk  street  to  the  New  York  and  New  England  rail- 
road bridge,  near  Madison  street;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  crossing  Forest 
Hills  avenue  and  River  street  at  a  point  midway  between  the  houses  of  A.  D.  Capen 
and  Tilden  Ames  (now  or  formerly)  to  Neponset  river ;  thence  by  the  river  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Tileston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  Neponset  river  from  which  a  line  extended  to  the  north- 
ward would  pass  through  a  point  half  way  between  the  houses  of  A.  D.  Capen  and 
Tilden  Ames  on  River  street;  thence  by  said  line  to  the  New  York  and  New  England 
railroad  bridge,  on  Norfolk  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Norfolk  to  Madison  street; 
thence  by  the  east  side  of  Madison  street  to  the  boundary  line  between  West  Roxbury 
and  Boston ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  boundary  line  between  Boston  and 
Hyde  Park  ;  thence  by  the  last-named  line  to  Neponset  river ;  thence  by  the  river  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 
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AN  ACT 

TO  REORGANIZE  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE    OF    THE    CITY    OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the  annual  School  conimit- 
municipal  election  occurring  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-  tee  t0  consist  of 
five,  shall  elect  twenty-four  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  con-  tweSy-fourper- 
stitute  with  the  mayor  of  said  city,  who  shall  be,  ex  officio,  chairman  sons  elected  by 
thereof,  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  the  members  of  which  shall  the  voters, 
serve  without  compensation;  the  eight  persons  who  shall  have  received 
the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  three  years ;  the 
eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes 
shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years ;  and  the  eight  persons  who  shall 
have  received  the  next  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office 
for  one  year.    In  case  two  or  more  persons  elected  shall  have  received 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  those  who  are  the  seniors  by  age  shall,  for 
the  division  into  classes  hereby  required,  be  classified  as  if  they  had 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  order  of  ages.    And  there-  Eight  members 
after  the  qualified  voters  shall  annually  elect  eight  persons,  inhabitants  to  ^e  elected 
of  the  city,  to  serve  as  members  of  the  school  committee  for  the  term  every  vear- 
of  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  wards  of  Clerks  of  wards 
said  city  to  make  returns  to  the  city  clerk,  after  each  municipal  election,  ^  ™^t^  ™ l("™8 
of  the  votes  cast  in  their  several  wards  for  members  of  the  school  com-  clerk, 
mittee,  and  after  the  entry  by  the  city  clerk  of  said  returns,  or  of  an 
abstract  thereof,  in  the  official  book  kept  for  such  purpose,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  examine  and  compare  said  returns, 
and  thereupon  to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be  issued  to  such  and 
so  many  of  the  members  of  said  school  committee  as  appear  to  have 
been  chosen  at  such  election ;  but  said  school  committee  shall  be  the 
final  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  its  own  members. 

Sect.  3.  The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  school  commit-  Organization  of 
tee  shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  in  the  committee, 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  annually  thereafter,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  mayor  may  appoint.  The  unexpired  term 
of  office  of  all  members  and  officers  of  the  school  committee  as 
hitherto  organized  and  established  shall  terminate  immediately  upon 
the  organization  of  the  school  committee  elected  under  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  school  committee  Quorum, 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  who  shall 
also  serve  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  an  auditing  clerk, 
and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
shall  define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  and  may  remove  them 
at  pleasure. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  supervision  and  di-  Powers  ami  du- 
rection  of  the  public  schools,  and  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  perform  ^es  of  commit- 
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the  duties  in  relation  to  the  care  and  management  of  schools  which  are 
now  exercised  and  performed  by  the  school  committee  of  said  city, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  changed  or  modified  by  this  act,  and 
shall  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  which  may  hereafter  be 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  school  committees  of  cities  and  towns.  They 
may  elect  teachers,  and  may  discharge  those  now  in  office,  as  well  as 
those  hereafter  elected. 

They  shall  appoint  janitors  for  the  school-houses,  fix  their  compen- 
sation, designate  their  duties,  and  may  discharge  them  at  pleasure. 
They  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  teachers ;  but  the  salaries  estab- 
lished at  the  commencement  of  each  school  year  shall  not  be  increased 
during  such  year. 

Sect.  6.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  committee,  a  new 
building  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a  building  is  needed  for 
school  purposes,  of  an  estimated  cost  of  over  one  thousand  dollars,  they 
shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  to  the  city  council  of  the  necessity  of 
the  proposed  building,  addition,  or  alteration ;  and  no  contract  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  land,  or  for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  lease  of  any 
building,  or  for  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  any  building  for  school 
purposes,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  city  council  until  such  statement 
has  been  made,  nor  until  the  locality  and  plans  for  the  same  have  been 
approved  by  the  school  committee,  or  by  a  sub-committee  thereof, 
duly  authorized  to  approve  the  same. 

Sect.  7.  The  school  committee  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  and  a  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  six 
members,  and  shall  define  their,  duties  and  fix  their  compensation. 
The  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  shall 
hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed;  and  they 
may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the  school  committee.  No 
member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  or  of  the  school  committee 
shall  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  or  supervisor,  and  no  member  of 
either  branch  of  the  city  council  shall  be  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee. The  superintendent  shall  be  a  member  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, and  shall,  when  present,  preside  at  their  meetings. 

Sect.  8.  The  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee  shall  be  necessary  to  elect  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  supervisors,  the  head-masters  of  the  Latin, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  or 
the  director  of  a  special  study  or  exercise. 

[Approved  May  19, 1875.1 


AN  ACT 

TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  :  — 
School  commit-      Section  1.    The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  time 
tee  of  the  city     being,  is  hereby  made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  School  Com- 
of  Boston  incor-  mittee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  said  committee,  and  its  successors  in 
uoia  e    [77-   0Qjce^  elected  according  to  law  in  said  city,  shall  continue  a  body  cor- 
porate for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  with  all  the  powers  and 
privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  and  liabilities  set 
forth  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  in  force 
relating  to  such  corporations. 
Real  and  per-        Sect.  2.    Said  corporation  shall  have  authority  to  receive  and  hold 
sonal  estate.       ^\  sums  of  money,  and  real  and  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  the  value  of  two  hunded  thousand  dollars,  which  money  may 
be  given,  granted,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  their  families, 
requiring  charitable  assistance,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  persons  or  the 
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families  of  any  persons  who  have  formerly  been  such  teachers,  requir- 
ing charitable  assistance.  It  shall  have  power  to  manage  and  dispose 
of  the  same,  according  to  its  best  discretion,  and  to  execute  any  and 
all  trusts,  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  which  may  be  created  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.    Said  corporation  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  receive  from  charlestown 
the  members  of  the  school  committee  within  the  present  limits  of  that  School  Trust 
part  of  the  city  of  Boston  which  was  formerly  the  city  of  Charlestown,  Funds, 
the  fund  known  as  the  Charlestown  School  Trust  Fund,  and  shall 
hereafter  manage  said  fund  and  disburse  the  income  thereof  within  the 
limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
instruments  creating  said  trust. 


RULES  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 
[Adopted  in  Sch.  Com.  Apr.  10,  1877.] 

The  President  of  the  Board  shall  be  President  of  the  Corporation, 
ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Corporation, 
ex  officio. 

A  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  annually,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be  the 
Directors  of  the  Corporation. 
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Section  Page 

186,  200,    Absence  of  pupils  30,  32 

187,  leave  of   30 

187,  Absentee  teachers  to  pay  their  substitutes   30 

118,  Absentees  from  school,  superintendent  to  investigate  as  to   20 

2,  42,         Accounts,  committee  on  5,  9 

42,  to  report  in  print   10 

16,  17,       Adjourn,  motions  to   7 

356,  Admission  of  pupils  to  evening  drawing  schools   52 

335,  341,  schools  49,  51 

227,  grammar  schools   40 

141,  248,  252,  high  schools  23,  43,  44 

268,  Latin  schools   45 

292,  normal  school   46 

211,  primary  schools   34 

311,  school  for  deaf-mutes   48 

231,  schools  in  other  districts   41 

45,  Advertisements  for  proposals  to  furnish  books,  etc.   11 

144,  teachers   24 

193,  not  to  be  read  in  schools   31 

171,  178,    Afternoon  session  of  schools  28,  29 

193,  Agents  not  allowed  to  enter  schools   31 

41,  Amendments  to  rules  and  regulations   9 

41,  to  be  read  at  two  meetings.  9 

68,  Annual  canvassing  of  lists  of  teachers  for  reelection   14 

68,  81,  82,  election  of  teachers   .14,  15,  16 

82,  principals  by  ballot   16 

141,  269,  examination  of  graduating  classes  22,  45 

142,  first  classes,  primary  schools    23 

81,  meeting  of  the  board  for  election  of  teachers   15 

140,  report  of  board  of  supervisors   22 

42,  committee  on  accounts    9 

45,  supplies   11 

2,  75,  school  committee,  committee  on  5, 15 

75,  contents  of   15 

75,  distribution  of   15 

75,  edition  of   15 

75,  extra  in  volume   15 
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120,  Annual  report  of  superintendent   21 

97,  to  board  of  education    18 

204,  school  festival   33 

2,  4,  5,  20,  204,  Appointment  of  committees  5,  6,  8,  33 

42,  janitors   9 

96,  163,  teachers,  notice  to  be  given  18,  27 

45,  Appropriations  not  to  be  exceeded  by  committees   10 

366,  Arrest  of  pupils   53 

53,  364,     Assignment  of  truant-officers  12,  53 

42,  Auditing  clerk,  connection  with  committee  on  accounts   9 

45,  supplies   11 

107,  108,  supply  agent   19 

105-109,  duties  of   19 

2,  election  of   5 

105,  may  appoint  assistants   19 

150,  not  to  allow  names  of  teachers  on  pay-rolls   26 

109,  office  hours  of   19 

106,  to  audit  bills  and  pay-rolls   19 

108,  keep  accounts  of  expenditures   19 

107,  with  supply  agent   19 

107,  record  of  property   19 

45,  submit  account  of  articles  purchased,  etc   11 

42,  expenditures   10 

194,  Authorized  books  and  studies   31 

42,  196,     Bills  for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  9,  32 

42,  45,  106,        of  expenditure,  auditing  of   9,  11,  19 

118,  Blanks,  etc.,  form  of   20 

160,  for  monthly  report  of  principals   26 

68,  nomination  of  teachers   14 

97,  Board  of  education,  returns  to   18 

140,  supervisors,  annual  report  of   22 

122,  chairman  of   21 

136-153,  duties  of   21-26 

137,  election  of   21 

136,  executive  board  of  school  committee   21 

143,  may  hold  meetings  of  teachers   24 

160,  monthly  reports  from  principals   26 

96,  secretary  of   18 

146,  to  adopt  examination  questions   24 

143,  determine  class  standards   24 

142,  examine  first  classes  primary  schools ...  23 

111,  graduating  classes   22 

86,  142-147,  candidates  for  certificates,  17,  23-25 

147,  grant  certificates  of  qualification   25 

148,  service   25 

143,.  indicate  methods  of  study   24 

1 43,  standards  or  classes   24 
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143,  Board  of  supervisors  to  interpret  courses  of  study   23 

148,  report  special  cases  for  certificates ....  25 

86,  specially  examine  candidates   16 

237,  Books  and  cards   42 

194,  authorized  by  school  committee   31 

183,  195,  for  indigent  children  29,  31 

46,  47,  introduction  of   11 

46,  of  reference,  introduction  of   11 

239,  list  of,  purchased   42 

239,  not  to  be  kept  oat  of  school-houses   42 

45,  183,  195,  196,  stationery,  etc   10,  29,  31,  32 

190,  teachers  not  to  sell   31 

343,  text,  for  evening  schools   51 

295,  normal  school   46 

Boundaries  of  school  districts   54 

43,  changes  in   10 

43,  119,      Building  and  altering  school-houses   10,  20 

10,  Business,  order  of   6 

10,  26,       Call  to  order  6,  8 

143,  Candidates  for  situations  as  teachers,  application  of   24 

86,  144,  147,  examination  of   16,  23-25 

149,  list  of   25 

145,  not  eligible   24 

146,  questions  for  examination  of,  24 

268,  admission  to  Latin  school   45 

292,  normal  school   46 

8,  to  fill  vacancy  in  board   6 

86,  vacancies,  special  examination  of   16 

68,  Canvassing  list  of  teachers,  annually   14 

45,  Care  of  city  property   11 

215,  pupils  in  primary  schools   35 

297,  Catalogue  of  normal  school   47 

99,  Census  of  school  children   19 

150,  Certificates  not  recorded   26 

149,  valid   25 

228,  of  admission  to  grammar  schools   40 

40,  election   9 

84,  147,  qualification  16,  25 

294,  to  normal  graduates   46 

148,  service   25 

147,  special  grade   25 

212,  228,  transfer  34,  40 

182,  365,  twenty  weeks'  attendance   29,  53 

198,  vaccination   32 

122,  Chairman  of  board  of  supervisors  ,   21 

14,  committee  of  the  whole   7 

5,  66,  committees  6,  13 
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43,  Changes  of  district  lines   10 

55,  in  courses  of  study   13 

168.  Charges  or  complaints,  by  parents  and  others   28 

19G,  Children  living  in  the  city  entitled  to  attend  school   32 

196,                        not  living  in  the  city  not  entitled  to  attend  school;  ex- 
ception  32 

45,  City  property,  care  of   11 

199,  Cleanliness  of  pupils   32 

166,  school  premises   27 

14,  Committee  of  the  whole    7 

2,  42,  on  accounts  5,  9 

42,  report  of   10 

204,  annual  festival   33 

2,  75,  report   5,  15 

2,  48,  drawing  and  music   5,  12 

2,  8,  40,  elections  5,  (5,  9 

2,  51,  335,  339,  341,  347,  349,  evening  schools   5,  12,  49,  50,  51,  52 

2,  55,  86,  141,  142,  144,  250,  269,  293,  examinations  5,  13,  16,  22,  23,  24,  44,  45,  46 

4,  5,  65,  68,  high  schools  6,  13,  14 

2,  50,  Horace  Mann  school   5,  12 

2,  54,68,  82,  83,  84,  218,  226,  339,  nominations...'   5,  13,  14,  16,  35,  36,  50 

4,  5,  65,  68,  304,  normal  school  0,  13,  14,  48 

2,  41,  rules  and  regulations   5,  9 

2,  44,  salaries   5,  10 

2,  52.  school  for  licensed  minors  5,  12 

2,  43,  school-houses   5,  10 

2,  49,  234,  sewing   5,  12,  41 

2,  45,  47,  supplies   5,  11 

2,  46,  text-books   5,  11 

2,  53,  346,  364-369,        truant-officers  5,  12,  51,  53,  54 

2,  4,  20,     Committees,  appointment  of  5,  6,  8 

5,  66,  chairmen  6,  13 

4,  66,  68,  69,  70,  division  6,  13,  14 

40-  56,  65-70,  duties  of  9-15 

4,  65-70,  in  charge  6,  13,  14 

69,  may  make  temporary  arrangements   14 

66,  meetings  of   13 

5,  66,  organization  of  6,  13 

66,  meetings  of   13 

5,  66,  organization  of  6,  13 

41-  56,  reports  of  9,  13 

96,  secretary  of   18 

20,  special   8 

2,40-56,  standing   5,  9-13 

5,  vacancies  in,  how  filled   6 

42,  Compensation  of  janitors   10 

187,  substitutes   30 

187,  temporary  teachers   30 
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87,  Confirmation  of  instructors   17 

198,  367,    Contagious  diseases  32,  54 

40,  Contested  elections   9 

192,  Contributions  not  permitted   31 

8,  Convention  to  fill  vacancies  in  school  committee   6 

185,  Corporal  punishment,  infliction  of   29 

185,  not  inflicted  in  high  schools   30 

185,  upon  girls   30 

164,  185,  reports  in  cases  of  27,  30 

185,  to  be  avoided   30 

55,  Course  of  study   13 

344,  evening  high  school    51 

253,  high  schools   44 

266,  Latin  schools    45 

302,  normal  school   47 

143,  interpretation  of   23 


87,  Date  of  nomination  of  teachers   17 

Deaf,  school  for.    (See  Horace  Mann  school.) 

28,  Debate,  rules  of   8 

294,  Diploma  graduates,  normal  school,  since  1872   46 

360,  Diplomas,  evening  drawing-schools   53 

349,  schools    52 

67,  141,  254,  293,  360,  of  graduation ,  award  of   13,  22,  44,  46,  53 

67,  141,  grammar  schools  13,  22 

67,  141,  254,  high  scbools  13,  22,  44 

269,  Latin  schools    45 

293,  normal  school   46 

99,  preparation  of   19 

82,  Director  of  drawing,  election  of   1G 

48,  nomination  of   12 

82,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

82,  music,  election  of  . .  1G 

48,  nomination  of   12 

82,  votes  required  to  elect   1G 

43,  District  lines,  changes  in   10 

257,  Districts,  high  school   45 

3,  43,  school  5,  10 

4,  Division  committees,  appointment  of   6 

66,  68,  69,  70,  duties  of   13,  14 

5,  66,  organization  of  6,  13 

68,  .  to  canvass  teachers   14 

66,  have  charge  of  grammar  and  primary  schools,  13 

69,  may  make  temporary  arrangements   14 

33,  of  a  question   8 

45,  Documents,  edition  of  «   11 

166,  Doors,  outside,  to  be  kept  unlocked   27 

2,  48,         Drawing,  committee  on  5,  12 
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48,  82,      Drawing,  director  of  12,16 

204',  exhibition  . . .  <   33 

235,  instruction  in  grammar  schools   41 

291,  normal  school   46 

220,  primary  schools    36 

schools.    (See  Evening  drawing  schools.) 

42,  teachers,  election  of   12 

105-109,    Duties  of  auditing  clerk   19 

65-70,  committees  in  charge  of  schools  13,14 

25-35,  members  8,  9 

25,  in  debate   8 

91,  messenger   18 

10-20,  presiding  officer   6-8 

160-169,  principals  26-28 

306,  principal  of  training  school   48 

95-100,  secretary  .  18,  19 

40-57,  standing  committees  !  9-13 

115-122,  superintendent  20,  21 

136-153,  supervisors  21-26 

176,  teachers,  general  ;   28 

364-369,  truant-officers  «  53,  54 

75,  Edition  of  annual  report   15 

45,  documents  *   11 

2,  Election  of  auditing  clerk   5 

137,  board  of  supervisors   21 

80-88,  instructors  15-18 

2,  messenger   5 

82,  principals   16 

2,  secretary   5 

115,  superintendent   20 

1,  president  pro  tempore   5 

1,  vice-president   5 

40,  Elections,  certificates  of   9 

2,  8,  40,  committee  on  5,  6,  9 

40,  contested    9 

43,  119,     Erection  of  school-houses  10,  20 

42,  Estimate  of  expenses   9 

42,  to  be  approved  by  school  committee   9 

356,  Evening  drawing  schools,  age  for  admission   52 

355,  applicants  for  admission   52 

360,  diplomas   53 

359,  discharge  of  pupils   53 

357,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   52 

352-360,  regulations  of  52,  53 

358,  returns  to  superintendent   52 

354,  sessions  of   52 

353,  term  of    52 
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335,          Evening  elementary  schools  .   49 

344,  high  school,  course  of  study   51 

335,                                       examination  for  admission   49 

335,  338,  341,         schools,  admission  of  pupils  49,  50,  51 

347,                                  buildings  for    52 

147,                                 candidates  as  teachers,  certificates  to   25 

338,                                  classification  of  pupils   50 

2,  51,  335,  339,  committee  on  5,  12,  49,  50 

349,                                  diplomas   52 

341,  discharge  of  pupils   51 

335,                                 discontinuance  of   49 

340,                                  dismissal  of  teachers   51 

335,  establishment  of   49 

151,                                  examination  by  supervisors   26 

342,  exhibitions   51 

337,                                  instructors   50 

345,  salaries  of   51 

337,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   50 

340,                                 records,  principals  to  keep   50 

338,  registry  for  admission   50 

335-350,  regulations  of  49-52 

340,                                  returns  to  superintendent   50 

336,  sessions  of   50 

339,  supervision  of   50 

336,                                  term  of   50 

343,  text-books  in   51 

346,  truant-officers,  connection  with   51 

336,                                   vacation  and  holidays   50 

56,            Examination,  annual,  by  supervisors   13 

335,  338,  of  applicants  for  admission  to  evening  schools. . .  .49,  50 

355,                                                                       drawing  schools   52 

250,  251,                                                                 high  schools   44 

267,                                                                       Latin  schools   45 

292,                                                                       normal  ,school   46 

87,  143-147,                      candidates  for  situations  as  teachers  17,  24,  25 

87,                                                    to  fill  vacancies   17 

142,                                 first  classes,  primary  schools   23 

141,                             papers  to  be  reexamined   23 

146,                            questions,  approval  of   24 

138,  139,                      of  schools  by  supervisors   22 

87,                              special,  for  teachers    17 

2,  55,  86,  141,  142,  144,  250,  269,  293,  Examinations,  committee  on,  5,  13,  16,  22, 

23,  24,  44,  45,  46 

55,  general  direction  of.  • .  13 

204,          Exhibitions  in  drawing    33 

342,                              evening  schools   51 

204,                              music   33 

203,204,                        special  subjects    33 
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203,  Exhibitions  of  schools   83 

108,          Expenditures,  account  of,  to  be  kept   19 

42,                                report  of   10 

45,                                 auditing  bills  of   11 

45,                                committee  on  supplies  to  authorize   10 

42,            Expenses,  estimate  of   9 

204,  Festival,  annual   33 

166,  Fire-alarm  signal   27 

167,  precautions  against   28 

239,  Forenoon  studies   42 

253,           Fourth-year  course  in  high  schools   44 

294,           Graduates,  diploma  of  normal  school  since  1872    46 

236,  not  to  be  detained   42 

268,                           of  grammar  schools,  admittance  to  Latin  school   45 

294,                               normal  school,  preference  as  teachers   46 

141,  269,    Graduating  classes,  examination  of  22,  45 

161,                                      mixed  schools   27 

161,                                        principals  to  instruct   27 

67,  141,  254,  253,  360,  Graduation,  diplomas  of  13,  22,  44,  46,  53 

99                                                               preparation  of   19 

226,  Grammar  schools,  additional  instructors   37 

227,  228,                              admission  of  pupils   40 

227,  qualifications  for   40 

240,  books  of  reference   42 

237,  or  cards  in   42 

228,  certificates  of  admission   40 

147,                                                       to  teachers   25 

230,                                     classes  in"   41 

67,  141,  diplomas  of  graduation  13,  24 

66,                                      division  committees  to  have  charge  of   13 

141,                                     examination  of  graduating  classes   22 

203,                                     exhibitions  of   33 

239,                                     forenoon  studies  in   41 

236,                                     graduates  not  to  be  detained   42 

268,  admission  to  advanced  classes  Latin 

school   45 

235,  instruction  in  drawing   41 

232,  music   41 

234,                                                        sewing   41 

117,                                     meeting  of  teachers   20 

226,                                     number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   37 

236,  organization  of  classes   42 

229,  out-of-school  lessons   41 

233,  physical  exercises  in   41 

226,                                     principals  of   36 

82,                                                        election  of   16 
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226.  Grammar  schools,  principals  of,  rank  changed   37 

83,  vacancy   16 

82,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

228,  promotion  of  pupils   40 

231,  pupils  to  reside  in  district    41 

231,  exception   41 

226,  ranks  of  instructors   37 

177,  recess  in   28 

177,  sessions  of     28 

231,  special  permits  to  attend   41 

226,  subordinate  teachers  of   40 

238,  teachers  to  use  books,  etc   42 

228,  transfer  of  pupils   40 

228,  time  of  entering  of  pupils  promoted   40 

230,  to  be  divided  into  six  classes   41 

214,216,  ungraded  classes  in  34,35 

205,  vacations  and  holidays   33 

257,  High  school  districts    45 

246,  schools,  additional  instructor   42 

141,  248-252,  admission  of  pupils  to  22,  43,  44 

250,  examination  of   44 

141,  on  probation   23 

249,  applicants  as  pupils   43 

249-252,  examination  of  43.  44 

4,  5,  65,  68,  committee  on  6,  13,  14 

253,  course  of  study   44 

141,  254,  diploma  of  graduation,  three  years'  course  22,  44 

254,  four  years'  course   44 

203,  exhibitions  of   33 

253,  fourth  year's  course   44 

82,  head  master,  election  of    16 

83,  vacancy  in   16 

24  7,     ,  male  instructors  of,  graduates  of  colleges   43 

141,  medals,  award  of   22 

246,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   43 

246,  organization  of   42 

252,  questions  on  admission  of  applicants   44 

246,  rank  of  instructors    43 

246,  principal   42 

245-258,  regulations  of  42-45 

258,  sessions  of   45 

255,  special  teachers,  military  drill   44 

256,  modern  languages   44 

246,  subordinate  teachers,  number  of   43 

205,  Holidays  and  vacation   33 

311,  Horace  Mann  School,  age  of  admission   48 

2,  50,  committee  on  5,  12 
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312,  Horace  Mann  school,  object  of   48 

310-314,  regulations  of  48,  49 

314,  sessions  of   49 

313,  touchers  in    48 

147,  certificates  to   25 

183,195,    Indigent  pupils    29,31 

219,  235,  291,  Instruction  in  drawing   35,  41,  46, 

255,  military  drill,  high  schools   44 

256,  modern  languages,  high  schools   44 

232,  music  in  grammar  schools   41 

218,  primary  schools   35 

291,  normal  school   46 

299,  to  teachers   47 

210,  305,  primary  schools,  supervision  of  34,  48 

234,  sewing,  grammar  schools   41 

214,  primary  schools   34 

161,  to  first  classes,  mixed  schools   27 

305,  in  training  school,  direction  of   48 

226,  Instructors,  additional  in  grammar  schools  (part  5)   37 

246,  high  schools   44 

144,  advertisement  for   24 

68,  annual  canvass  of   14 

144,  applicants  for  positions  as   24 

144-147,  examination  of  24,  25 

145,  not  eligible   24 

145,  to  apply  in  writing   24 

96,  163,  appointment  of,  notice  to  be  given  18,  27 

68,  blanks  for  nomination  of   14 

68,  canvass  of,  annual   14 

84,  147,  certificates  of  qualification   16,  25 

148,  service  to   25 

148,  special  cases   25 

87,  confirmation  of   17 

80-89,  election  of   15-17 

150,  employed  in  no  higher  grade   26 

176,  general  duties  of   28 

246,  247,  in  high  schools  42,  43 

246,  change  of  rank  of   43 

247,  to  be  graduates  of  colleges   43 

187,  leave  of  absence  to   30 

149,  list  of  certificated   25 

237,  may  use  books  or  cards   42 

184,  visit  other  schools   29 

117,  143,  meetings  of   20,  24 

54,  68,  82,  217,  339,     nomination  of  13,  14,  16,  35,  50 

294,  normal  graduates  to  have  preference  as   46 

191,  not  allowed  to  keep  private  schools   31 

192,  receive  any  present,  etc   31 
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190,  Instructors,  not  allowed  to  sell  books,  etc.  31 

226,  246,  number  of   37,  43 

337,  of  evening  schools   50 

226,  grammar  schools   36 

246,  high  schools   42 

291,  normal  school    46 

218,  primary  schools   35 

307,  training  school   48 

87,  on  probation   17 

226,  246,  rank  of,  changed  37,  43 

226,    *  grammar  schools   37 

246,  high  schools   43 

291,  normal  schools   46 

218,  primary  schools   ...  35 

307,  training  school   48 

68,  recommendation  of   14 

88,  reelected,  after  retirement   17 

88,  salaries  of   17 

70,  resignation  of   14 

44,  81,  88,  218,  226,  246,  345,  salaries  of   10,  15,  17,  35,  36,  43,  51 

49,  234,  sewing  12,  41 

86,  special  examination  of   16 

48,  49,  50,  52,  85,  nomination  of  12,  16, 

256,  in  high  schools   44 

84,  subordinate  needed   16 

183,  to  apply  for  books,  etc   29 

179,  be  present  before  sessions   29 

182,  211,  340,  keep  registers,  etc   29,  34,  50 

162,  340,  358,  make  returns  to  superintendent   27,  50,  52 

164,  185,  report  cases  of  corporal  punishment  27,  28 

200,  names  of  truants   32 

70,  163,  transfer  of  14,  27 

187,  temporary  teachers  and  substitutes   30 

83,  86,  vacancies   16 

46,  47,       Introduction  of  new  books   11 

42,  Janitors,  appointment  of   10 

42,  compensation  of   10 

167,  principals  to  have  control  of   28 

42,  rules  for  government  of   10 

167,  to  use  precautions  against  fire   28 

268,  Latin  schools,  admission  of  pupils  to   45 

269,  award  of  diplomas    45 

266,  course  of  study   45 

269,  examination  of  graduating  class   45 

267,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   45 

265,  object  of   45 
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266,  Latin  schools,  organization  of   45 

267,  principals  of   45 

268,  qualifications  for  admission   45 

267,  rank  and  numbers  of  instructors   45 

265-269,  regulations  of   45 

187,  Leave  of  absence  to  teachers  ,  30 

229,  Lessons  out  of  school   41 

2,  52,  328,  Licensed  minors,  school  for,  committee  on   5,  12,  49 

331,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   49 

328-332,  regulations  of   49 

329,  sessions  of   49 

52,  330,  331,  teachers  in   12,  49 

147,  certificates  to   25 

332,  text-books      and     programmes  of 

study   49 

149,  List  of  certificated  teachers   25 

7,  Majority  of  board  required  for  a  quorum   6 

246,  247,    Male  instructors,  high  schools  42,  43 

99,  Manual,  secretary  to  prepare   19 

Masters  of  grammar  schools.    (See  Principals.) 

1,  Mayor,  ex  officio,  president  school  committee   5 

141,  Medals,  award  of   22 

66,  96,       Meetings,  notification  of  13,  18 

66,  of  committees   13 

66,  without  notice   13 

6,  school  committee,  regular   6 

6,  19,  special   6,  8 

117,  143,  teachers   20,  24 

369,  truant-officers   54 

10,  opening  of   6 

10,  order  of  business   6 

120,  superintendent  to  attend   21 

153,  supervisors  to  attend   26 

25-35,       Members,  duties  of  8,  9 

25,  in  debate   8 

33,  may  require  division  of  a  question   8 

35,  three-fourths  may  suspend  rules   8 

56,  to  be  heard  by  committees   13 

31,  to  vote   8 

27,  violation  of  rules  by   8 

91.  Messenger,  duties  of   18 

2,  election  of   5 

91,  salary  of   18 

45,  Messengers,  appointment  of   11 

45,  compensation  of   11 

143,  Methods  of  study,  board  of  supervisors  to  indicate   24 

255,  Military  instruction  in  high  schools   44 
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161,  Mixed  schools,  instruction  to  first  classes  in   27 

256,  Modern  languages,  instruction  in  high  schools   41 

160,  Monthly  reports,  principals  to  make   26 

181,  Morals,  good,  instruction  in   29 

180,  Morning  exercises,  beginning  of   29 

32,  Motions,  committed  and  recommitted   8 

17,  not  debatable   7 

16,  order  of   7 

16,  17,  to  adjourn   7 

29,  be  submitted  in  writing   8 

30,  reconsider  \   8 

2,  48,         Music,  committee  on  5,  12 

82,  director  and  teachers,  election  of   16 

48,  nomination  of   12 

203,  exhibitions  in   33 

346,  instruction  in  evening  schools   43 

232,  grammar  schools   41 

299,  normal  school  to  teachers   47 

218,  primary  schools   35 

196,  Names  of  non-residents,  principals  to  make  returns  of   32 

48,  85,       Nomination  of  director  and  instructors  in  drawing  12,  16 

48,  86,  music  12,  16 

54,  68,  82,  217,  226,  246,  339,  instructors  13,  14,  16,  35,  36,  42,  50 

68,  blanks  for   14 

68,  principals   14 

49,  50,  52,  85,  313,  339,    special  instructors  12,  16,  48,  50 

85,  339,  in  evening  schools  16,  50 

49,  85,  sewing  12,  16 

50,  85,  313,  school  for  deaf  12,  16,  48 

52,  85,  licensed  minors  12,  16 

54,  68,  82,  217,  226,  246,  subordinate  instructors  13,  14,  16,  35,  36,  42 

53,  truant-officers   12 

2,  Nominations,  committee  on,  appointment  of   5 

54,  68,  70,  82,  83,  84,  86,  187,.  217,  226,  246,  339,  duties  of  13,  14,  16,  30,  35,  36, 

42,  50 

196,  Non-resident  pupils   32 

42,  196,  bills  for  tuition  of  9,  32 

196,  names  to  be  sent  to  committee  on  accounts  . .  32 

292,  Normal  school,  candidates  for  admission  to   46 

292,  age  of   46 

292,  examination  of   46 

292,  qualifications  of   46 

297,  catalogue  of   47 

294,  certificates  to  graduates  since  1872    46 

4,  committee  on,  appointment  of   6 

65,  304,  duties  of  13,  48 

304,  to  have  charge  of  training  school. .  48 
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302,  Normal  school,  course  of  study   47 

293,  diplomas  of  graduation   46 

294,  301,  graduates  to  be  employed  as  teachers  46,  47 

82,  head-master,  election  of   16 

297,  report  of   47 

305,  to  have  charge  of  instruction  in  train- 
ing school   48 

298,  visit  schools  of  graduates   47 

83.  vacancy   16 

299,  instruction  to  teachers   47 

301,  post-graduate  course   47 

292,  pupils,  discharge  of   46 

293,  examination  of   46 

292,  to  be  put  on  probation    46 

300,  visits  of   47 

296,  school  year   47 

291.  teachers  of   46 

296,  term  of   47 

295,  text-books  in   46 

303-307,  training  department  of  47,  48 

291,  special  instruction  in  drawing   46 

291,  music   46 

298,  visits  of  head-master   47 

300,  pupils  .    47 

298,  teachers   47 

66,  96,       Notification  of  meetings,  etc  13.  18 

357,  Number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  evening  drawing  schools   52 

337,  schools   50 

226.  grammar  schools   38 

246.  high  schools   43 

267,  Latin  schools   45 

291,  normal  school   46 

211,  216,  primary  schools  34,  35 

313,  school  for  the  deaf   48 

331,  school  for  licensed  minors   49 

216,  ungraded  classes   35 

226,  subordinate  teachers,  grammar  schools    38 

246.  high  schools   43 

109,  Office  hours  of  auditing  clerk   19 

100,  secretary   19 

121.  178,    One  session  of  schools  21,  29 

10.  Opening  of  meetings   6 

180,  schools,  morning  exercises   29 

10,  Order  of  business   6 

10,  26,  calls  to  6,  8 

16,  motions   7 

5,  66,         Organization  of  committees  in  charge  6,  13 
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236,           Organization  of  grammar  schools   42 

846,                                 high  schools  1   42 

266,                                 Latin  schools   45 

216,                                  primary  schools   35 

1-8,                                 school  committee   5,6 

166,           Out-buildings  and  yards,  care  of   27 

229,           Out-of-school  lessons   41 

166,           Outside  doors  of  school-houses  to  be  kept  unlocked   27 

34,            Papers,  reading  of,  objection  to   8 

187,           Payment  of  temporary  teachers  and  substitutes   30 

42,            Pay-rolls,  auditing  of   9 

105,                          preparation  of   19 

189,           Physical  exercises   31 

233,                                     in  grammar  schools   41 

215,                                          primary  schools   35 

301,           Post-graduate  course,  normal  school   47 

192,           Presents  of  pupils  to  instructors  not  allowed   31 

t,              President  of  school  committee  (see  presiding  officer)   5 

205,                    '      may  suspend  schools   33 

1,                            pro  tempore   5 

19,                          to  call  special  meetings   8 

1,                            vice-,  election  by  ballot  (see  presiding  officer)   5 

205,                               may  suspend  schools   33 

19,                                   to  call  special  meetings   8 

1,                                   vacancy  in  office  of    5 

1,  Presiding  officer   5 

14,  may  debate  a  question   7 

10-20,                               powers  and  duties  of   6-8 

H,                                    to  appoint  chairman  committee  of  whole   7 

2,  4,  5,  20,                                        committees  5,  6,  8 

10,  call  meetings  to  order   5 

11,  decide  questions  of  order   7 

5,                                      fill  vacancies  on  committees   6 

15,  order  yeas  and  nays   7 

18,                                    put  previous  question   7 

18,            Previous  question  shall  be  put   7 

211,  Primary-school   teachers  may  decline  to  receive  pupils  in  sixth 

classes   34 

117,                                                 meetings  of   20 

211,                       schools,  admission  of  pupils  to   34 

70,                                      change  in  locations    14 

66,                                     division  committees  to  have  charge  of    13 

142,                                    examination  of  first  classes   23 

205,                                     holidays  and  vacations   33 

305,-                                  instruction  in,  of  training  school   48 

219,                                                         drawing    35 

218,                                                       music   35 
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216,           Primary  schools,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   35 

226,                                                  teachers   37 

215,                                    physical  exersises  in   35 

213,  228,  promotion  of  pupils  34,  40 

218,                                    rank  of  teachers  in    35 

177,  215,  recesses  in  29,  35 

211,  records  to  be  kept  by  teachers   34 

218,                                    salary  <>f  instructors   35 

177,                                   sessions  of   29 

212,  transfer  of  pupils   34 

214,  ungraded  classes    34 

160-169,    Principals,  duties  of  26-28 

82,  election  of    16 

187,                         may  be  granted  leave  of  absence    30 

165,  suspend  pupils   27 

68,                              nomination  of   14 

357,                            of  evening  drawing  schools   52 

357,  rank  of   52 

358,  to  make  monthly  reports. ..  52 

337,                                       schools    42 

341,                                                    to  make  monthly  reports    51 

226,                         grammar  schools,  rank  of    38 

226,                                                       changed   38 

246,                         high  schools,  rank  of   43 

306,                         training  school   48 

83,  vacancy  in   16 

83,                                           joint  committee  to  fill   16 

82,                           votes  required  to  elect   16 

169,                         to  assemble  pupils  on  22d  of  February   28 

161,                             give  instruction  in  their  schools   27 

161,  have  charge  of  graduaing  classes    27 

167,  control  of  janitors    28 

168,  investigate  charges  and  complaints   28 

160,                             make  monthly  reports  to  supervisors   26 

187,                                                  returns  of  substitutes  employed   30 

166,  rules  for  use  of  yards,  etc   27 

162,  make  semi-annual  returns  to  superintendent   27 

162,  notify  auditing  clerk  of  appointments  of  teachers   27 

163,  transfer  of  teachers    27 

236,                             organize  grammar  classes    42 

164,  require  reports  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  ....  27 

162,  196,  return  names  of  non-residents  27,  32 

45,            Printing,  supervision  of   11 

191,  Private  schools,  teachers  not  to  keep   31 

192,  Prizes  and  presents   31 

141,           Probation,  pupils  on,  in  high  schools   23 

87.                          teachers  on   17 

201,           Programmes  of  special  studies   32 
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332,  Programmes  of  special  study,  schools  for  licensed  minors   49 

213,  228,    Promotion  of  pupils  in  primary  schools  34,  40 

228,  to  grammar  schools   40 

185,  Punishment,  corporal,  infliction  of   30 

185,  not  inflicted  in  high  schools   30 

185,  upon  girls,  etc   30 

164,  185,  reports  of  cases  of  27,  30 

185,  to  be  avoided   30 

186,  200,    Pupils,  absence  of  30,  32 

356,  admission  of,  to  evening  drawing  schools   52 

335,  schools    49 

227,228,  grammar  schools   40 

141,  248,  249,  252,  high  schools  22,  43,  44 

141,  on  probation   23 

268,  Latin  schools   45 

292,  normal  school   46 

211,  primary  schools   34 

311,  school  for  the  deaf   48 

67,  141,  254,  293,  360,  award  of  diplomas  to   13,  22,  44,  46,  53 

338,  classification  of  in  evening  schools   50 

230,  grammar  schools   41 

216,  primary  schools   35 

119,  cleanliness  of    32 

181,  deportment  of  in  school  and  out   29 

177,  detained  after  school   28 

200,  from  school  to  present  excuses   32 

341,  359,  discharge  of  51,  53 

196,  entitled  to  attend  school   32 

197,  expelled  or  suspended  from  one  school  not  to  attend  another,  32 

183,  195,  indigent   29,  31 

185,  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  on   30 

251,  members  of,  but  not  graduates  of  grammar  schools   44 

42,  162,  196,        non-resident  9,  27,  32 

198,  not  admitted  to  school  without  certificates  of  vaccination  ..  32 
254.  allowed  to  attend  high  schools  after  completing  fourth 

year's  course    44 

200,  to  leave  before  close  of  session   32 

192,  make  presents  to  teachers   31 

236,  remain  in  graduating  class  more  than  one  year   42 

211,  216,  226,  246,  267,291,  313,331,337,  357,  number  to  a  teacher ..  .34,  35,  38, 

43,  45,  46,  48,  49,  50,  52 

213,  228,  promotions  of  34,  40 

178,  215,  recesses  of  28,  35 

182,  211,  records  of,  to  be  kept   29,  34 

162,  returns  of,  to  be  made  to  superintendent  • .  • .  27 

165,  186,  197,         suspension  and  reinstating  of   27,  30,  32 

200,  tardiness  of   32 

231,  257,  to  attend  school  in  districts  where  they  reside  41,  45 

231,  257,  exception,  41,  35 
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188j  215,  233,  Pupils  to  have  physical  exercise  31,  35,  41 

212,  transfer  of   34 

200,  truant   32 

366,  may  be  arrested   53 

147,  Qualification,  certificates  of   25 

149,  not  valid   25 

294,  to  graduates  of  normal  school   46 

227,  Qualifications  of  pupils  for  admission  to  grammar  schools   40 

248-251,  high  schools  43,  44 

268,  Latin  schools    45 

292,  normal  school   46 

211,  primary  schools   34 

33,  Question,  division  of  an   8 

144,  Questions,  examination,  approval  of   23 

11,  14,  of  order   7 

252,  raised  as  to  admission  of  pupils  to  high  schools   44 

7,  Quorum,  majority  of  school  committee  shall  constitute   6 

7,  no  ;  roll  to  be  called,  etc   6 

70,  226,  246,  Rank  of  instructors,  change  of  14,  38,  43 

357,  in  evening  drawing  schools   52 

337,  schools   50 

226,  grammar  schools   38 

246,  high  schools    43 

267,  Latin  schools   45 

291,  normal  school   46 

218,  primary  schools   35 

330,  school  for  licensed  minors   49 

313,  the  deaf   48 

307,  training  school   48 

226,  246,  357,  principals  36,  42,  52 

34,  Reading  of  a  paper  objected  to   8 

180,  scriptures    29 

177,  Recesses  in  grammar  schools    28 

177,  215,  primary  schools   28,  35 

68,  Recommendations  of  instructors   14 

30,  Reconsider,  motions  to   8 

118,  Record  books,  blanks,  etc.,  form  of   20 

150,  Record  of  holders  of  certificates   26 

138,  results  of  examinations  of  schools  by  supervisors   22 

95,  Records  and  files,  secretary  to  keep   18 

182,  of  pupils  to  be  kept  in  every  school   29 

341,  evening  schools   51 

211,  primary  schools   34 

46,  246,      Reference  books  11,  42 

182,  Register  to  be  kept  in  every  school   29 

175-204,     Regulations,  general,  of  schools  28-33 
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352-360,     Regulations  of  evening  drawing  schools  52-53 

335-350,  schools  49-52 

225-240,  grammar  schools  36-42 

245-258,  high  schools  42-45 

265-269,  Latin  schools   45 

290-302,  normal  school  46-47 

210-220,  primary  schools  34-36 

310-314,  school  for  the  deaf  48-49 

328-332,  schools  for  licensed  minors   49 

303-307,  training-school  47-48 

364-369,  truant  officers  54-,r>3-54 

175,  teachers  to  observe   28 

180,  Eeligious  exercises   29 

75,  Report,  annual,  committee  on   15 

75,  distribution  of   15 

75,  edition  of   15 

75,  extra  in  volume   15 

75,  contents  of   15 

368,  of  chief  truant-officer   54 

187,  service  of  substitutes   31 

140,  supervisors    22 

120,  superintendent,  annual   21 

45,  Reports  and  documents      11 

32,  committed  and  recommitted   8 

164,  185,  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  27,  30 

367,  scarlet  fever,  etc   54 

68,  82,  committee  on  nominations  14,  16 

41-57,  committees  9-13 

160,  principals  to  supervisors    26 

163,  object  of   26 

139,  140,  supervisors   22 

70,  Resignation  of  teachers   14 

162,  341,  358,  Returns  of  pupil  to  superintendent   27 

368,  truant-officers   54 

120,  162,  semi-annual  21,  27 

97,  to  secretary  board  of  education   18 

Rice  training  school.    (See  Training  School.) 

25-35,        Rights  and  duties  of  members   8,  9 

187,  Rule  for  finding  compensation  of  substitutes   30 

2,  41,         Rules  and  regulations,  committee  on   5,  9 

41,  amendment  of   9 

42,  for  janitors  ,   10 

166,  use  of  yards,  etc   21 

28,  of  debate   8 

35,  suspension  of,  vote  required   9 

2,  44,         Salaries,  committee  on  5,  10 

44,  to  report  schedule  of  salaries   10 
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44,  81,  88,  218,  226,  246,  345,  Salaries  of  instructors ....  10,  15,  17,  35,  36,  43,  51 

42,  106,  pay-rolls  of,  etc  9,  19 

88,  Salary  of  instructors  reelected  after  retirement   18 

42,  44,  janitors   10 

91,  messenger    18 

187,  temporary  teachers  and  substitutes   30 

53,  truant-officers   12 

115,  superintendent   20 

190,  193,    Sale  of  books,  etc   31 

198,  367,    Scarlet  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases,  cases  of  35,  54 

44,  Schedule  of  salaries   10 

1-8,  School  committee,  organization  of  5,  6 

1,  president  of  (see  president)   5 

1,  presiding  officer  (see  presiding  officer)   5 

6,  meetings  of,  regular   6 

6,  19,  special  6,  8 

25-35,  rights  and  duties  of  members  8,  9 

2,  95-100,  secretary  of  5,  18,  19 

8,  vacancies  in,  how  filled    6 

districts,  boundaries  of   54 

204,  festival,  annual   33 

311,  for  the  deaf,  age  of  admission   48 

2,  50,  committee  on  5,  12 

313,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   48 

310,  312,  object  of   48 

310-314,  regulations  of  48,  49 

314.  sessions  of   49 

50,  313,  teachers  in  12,  48 

147,  certificates  to   25 

354,  hours,  evening  drawing  schools   52 

336,  schools   50 

177,  grammar  and  primary  schools   28 

258,  high  schools   45 

314,  school  for  the  deaf   49 

329,  schools  for  licensed  minors   49 

2,  43,         School-house,  committee  on  5,  10 

43,  119,  erection  and  alteration  of  10,  20 

42,  167,  janitors  of  10,28 

166,  outside  doors  to  be  kept  unlocked   27 

43,  sites  and  plans  for   10 

43,  139,  188,  warming  and  ventilation  of  10,  22,  31 

1,  2,  115,  137,        officers,  election  of  5,  20,  21 

54,  nomination  of   13 

177,  258,  314,  329,  336,  354,  sessions  28,  45,  49,  50,  52 

80,  School  year   15 

2,  52,         Schools  for  licensed  minors,  committee  on  5,  12 

331,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   49 

328-332,  regulations  of   49 
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329,  Schools  for  licensed  minors,  sessions  of   49 

52,  330,  teachers  in  5,  49 

147,  certificates  to   25 

332,  text-books  and  programmes  of  study,  49 

205,  president  may  suspend   33 

180,  Scriptures,  reading  of   29 

95-100,      Secretary,  duties  of  18,  19 

2,  election  of   5 

95,  may  appoint  assistants   .  18 

97,  of  board  of  education,  returns  to   18 

96,  supervisors  and  committees    18 

100,  office  hours  of   19 

99,  to  have  school  census  taken   19 

95,  keep  records  and  files   18 

96,  notify  meetings   18 

99,  prepare  diplomas   19 

99,  manual   19 

97,  returns  to  board  of  education   18 

9S,  transmit  notes   18 

120,  Semi-annual  returns,  abstract  of   21 

162,  to  superintendent   27 

121,  178,    Session,  one  21,  29 

354,  Sessions  of  evening  drawing  schools   52 

336,  schools   50 

177,  grammar  and  primary  schools   28 

258,  high  schools   45 

314,  school  for  the  deaf   49 

329,  schools  for  licensed  minors   49 

205,  president  may  suspend   33 

117,  superintendent  may  suspend   ,   20 

2,  49,  234,  Sewing,  committee  on  ,  5,  12,  41 

234,  instruction  in  grammar  schools   41 

214,  ungraded  classes   34 

49,  report  of  committee  on   12 

234,  substitutes  for  teachers  of   41 

49,  234,  teachers,  nomination  of  12,  41 

178,  Signal  for  one  session   29 

43,  Sites  and  plans  for  school-houses   10 

230,  Six  classes  in  grammar  schools   41 

20,  Special  committees,  appointment  of   8 

86,  examination  of  candidates   16 

291,  299,  instruction,  normal  school  46,  47 

48,  49,  50,  52,  85,  256,  instructors  *  12,  16,  44 

6,  19,  meetings  6,  8 

231,  254,  257,        permits  to  pupils  41,  44,  45 

201,  studies,  programmes  of   32 

143,  Standards  of  classes,  board  of  supervisors  to  determine   25 

2,  Standing  committees,  appointment  of   5 
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40-57,        Standing  committees,  duties  of  9-13 

45,  183,      Stationery,  books,  etc.,  furnishing  of  11,  29 

190,  teachers  not  to  sell   31 

344,  Studies,  courses  of,  in  evening  high  school   51 

253,  high  schools   44 

302,  normal  school   47 

214,  ungraded  classes   34 

239,  forenoon   42 

201,  special,  programmes  of   32 

82,  Subordinate  teachers,  election  of   16 

84,  needed   16 

68,  nomination  of   14 

226,  number  and  rank  of  in  grammar  schools . .  37 

246,  high  schools   43 

187,  Substitutes   30 

187,  compensation  of   30 

187,  rule  for  finding   30 

234,  for  sewing  teachers   41 

187,  report  of  service  of   31 

187,  returns  of,  principals  to  make   30 

187,  to  be  employed   30 

115-122,     Superintendent,  duties  of  20,21 

115,  election  of   20 

116,  general  duties  of   20 

120,  may  express  opinions  in  school  committee   21 

117,  suspend  schools   20 

162,  340,  358,  returns  to  27,  51,  52 

115,  salary  of   20 

115,  term  of  office   20 

142,  to  advertise  for  teachers   23 

118,  attend  meetings  of  committees   20 

120,  school  committee   21 

122,  be  chairman  board  of  supervisors   21 

121,  178,  decide  when  there  shall  be  but  one  session  ..21,  29 

118,  determine  forms  of  blanks,  etc   20 

118,  give  assistance  to  committees   20 

118,  hold  meetings  of  teachers   20 

118,  investigate  cases  of  absentees   20 

120,  present  annual  report  in  print   21 

117,  visit  schools   20 

115,  votes  required  to  elect   20 

305,  Supervision  of  instruction  in  training  school   48 

140,  Supervisors,  board  of,  annual  report  of   22 

122,  chairman  of   21 

136-153,  duties  of  21-26 

137,  election  of   21 

136,  executive  board  of  school  committee   21 

143,  may  hold  meetings  of  teachers   24 
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160,  Supervisors,  board  of,  monthly  reports  from  principals   26 

96,  secretary  of   18 

146,  to   adopt  questions  for  examination  of 

teachers   24 

143,  determine  class  standards   24 

142,  examine  first  classes,  primary  schools..  23 
141,  269,  293,  graduating  classes   22,  45,  46 

147,  grant  certificates  of  qualification   25 

148,  service   25 

147,  special  grade   25 

143,  indicate  methods  of  study   24 

143,  interpret  courses  of  study   23 

148,  report  special  cases  for  certificates. .. .  25 

86,  specially  examine  candidates   16 

141,  submit  results  of  diploma  examinations  22 

151,  visit  evening  schools   26 

55,  annual  examination  of  schools   13 

137,  election  of   21 

153,  may  attend  meetings  of  school  committee   26 

139,  140,  reports  of   22 

143,  suggestions  of   24 

137,  term  of  office   21 

140,  to  combine  reports   22 

138,  examine  teachers'  metbods,  etc   22 

153,  express  opinions  at  meetings  of  school  board  ....  26 

138,  record  results  of  examination  of  schools   22 

141,  reexamine  examination  papers   23 

138,  139,  151,  visit  schools  22,  26 

.  137,  votes  required  to  elect   22 

2,  45,  46,    Supplies,  committee  on  5,  10,  11 

45,  care  of  city  property   11 

45,  duties  of   10 

45,  supervision  of  printing   11 

45,  furnishing  of   11 

107,  108,    Supply  agent,  accounts  with   19 

165,  186,  197,  Suspension  of  pupils  27,  29,  32 

35,  rules,  votes  required   9 

117,  205,  schools  20,  33 

200,  Tardiness  of  pupils   32 

Teachers.    (See  Instructors.) 

43,  139,  188,  Temperature  and  ventilation  10,  22,  31 

187,  Temporary  teachers,  compensation  of   30 

187,  rule  for  finding   30 

187,  to  be  employed   30 

353,  Term  of  evening  drawing  schools   52 

336,  schools   50 

296,  ndrmal  school   47 
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115,  Term  of  office,  superintendent   20 

137,  supervisors   21 

54,  82,  84,  teachers  13,  16 

194,  Text-books  authorized  by  school  board  only  to  be  used   31 

2,46,  committee  on  5,11 

46,  to  recommend  changes   11 

345,  for  evening  schools    51 

45,  183,  furnishing  of  11,  29 

47,  introduction  of   11 

295,  normal  school   46 

332,  schools  for  licensed  minors   49 

304,  Training  school,  committee  in  charge   48 

307,  course  of  study   48 

305,  direction  of  instruction,  etc.,  in   48 

305,  primary  schools   48 

306,  duties  of  principal    48 

307,  number  and  rank  of  teachers   48 

212,  Transfer  of  pupils   34 

70,  163,  teachers  14,  27 

200,  366,    Truants   32,  53 

53,  354,      Truant-officers,  assignments  of  districts  12,  53 

2,  53,  committee  on  5,  12 

53,  compensation  of   12 

364-369,  duties  of  53,54 

53,  chief  of   15 

367,  369,  duties  of   54 

367,  to   obtain   reports   of  cases  of  scarlet 

fever,  etc   54 

366,  may  arrest  truants   53 

369,  meetings  of   54 

369,  records  of   54 

54,  364-369,  regulations  of  12,  53,  54 

369,  reports  of   54 

348,  368,  service  to  evening  schools  52,  54 

42,  196,     Tuition  bill  of  non-residents  9,  32 

214,216,    Ungraded  classes  34,35 

214,  sewing  in   34 

8,  Vacancies  in  school  committee   6 

8,  candidates  to  fill   6 

8,  convention  to  fill   6 

5,  on  committees,  presiding  officer  to  fill  ... .  '.   6 

83,  principals   16 

86,  subordinate  teachers   16 

1,  vice-president   5 

205,  336,    Vacations  and  holidays  35,  50 

198,  Vaccination,  certificate  of   32 
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43,  139,  188,  Ventilation  10,  22,  31 

1,  Vice-president,  election  of   5 

27.  Violation  of  rules   8 

298,  Visits  of  head-master  of  normal  school   47 

161,  principals    27 

1 1 7.  superintendent    20 

138,  139,  151,  supervisors  22,  26 

184,  teachers  to  other  schools    29 

82,  Votes  required  to  elect  principals   16 

115,  superintendent    20 

137,  supervisors   23 

98,  secretary  to  transmit   18 

169,  Washington's  farewell  address,  reading  of   28 

43,  139,  188,  Warming  and  ventilation  10,  22,  31 

166,  Yards  and  out-buildings,  care  of   27 

80,  Year,  school     15 

15,  Yeas  and  nays   7 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12-1883. 


SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


SEPTEMBER,  1883. 


BOSTON : 

ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS  , 

No.   39   ARCH  STREET. 
1  883  . 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  PUPILS   IN   RESPECT  BOTH  TO  AGE   AM)  TO  CLASSES,  JUNK,  L883. 


/ 

Classes. 

Under 
5  years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

J) 

years. 

io 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

ir> 

years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

It)  years 
and  over. 

Totals. 

Latin 
Schools. 

All  Pln««r>«  J 

Boys. 
Girls. 

2 
2 

11 

5 

39 
15 

48 
14 

55 
23 

67 
81 

55 
25 

87 
21 

8 
17 

153 

Totals, 

4 

16 

54 

62 

78 

98 

80 

'  58 

25 

475 

Advanced  Class,  ) 

Boys. 
Girls. 

l 

1 

3 

9 

1 

26 

39 

arli  Schools. 

Third  Year  Class,  -J 

Boys. 
Girls. 

3 
1 

30 
14 

59 
48 

32 
68 

12 
38 

136 
169 

Second  Year  Class,  -j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

3 

36 
18 

66 
71 

62 
83 

10 

50 

21 

177 

243 

PS 

First  Year  Class,  -j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

9 

49 
31 

121 

89 

98 
107 

25 
64 

8 
14 

9 

310 
314 

Totals, 

9 

83 

269 

387 

344 

191 

107 

1390 

First  Clara,  | 

Boys. 
Girls. 

13 
4 

98    1  244 
49    1  222 

277 

326 

141 
261 

39 
98 

°t 
244 

817 

984 

Second  Class,  •] 

Boys. 
Girls. 

1 

8 
11 

103 
62 

298 
276 

374 

422 

252 
335 

100 
135 

7 
40 

7t 

1143 
1288 

! 
"3 

Third  Class,  j 

Boys. 

(.ills. 

14 
8 

160 
108 

479 
369 

660 
559 

502 
414 

191 

237 

49 
54 

3 
10 

It 
It 

2059 
1760 

I 
1 
\ 

Fourth  class,  I 

Boys. 
Girls. 

22 
6 

198 
107 

614 

490 

804 
725 

552 
624 

270 
309 

69 
63 

10 
18 

1 

2 

2541 
2344 

a 

E 

2 

9 

Fifth  Class,  j 

Boys. 
Girls. 

9 
7 

175 
171 

626 
717 

911 

903 

662 
669 

354 
346' 

142 
124 

30 
21 

4 

2 

2913 
2960 

Sixth  Class,  < 

Boys. 
Girls. 

to 

12 

195 
169 

863 
758 

1154 
1062 

697 
656 

318 
294 

124 
119 

32 
29 

8 
6 

3 

1 

3404 
3106 

Ungraded  Class,  i 

Boys. 
Girls. 

- 

1 

34 
16 

83 
26 

133 
49 

103 
47 

67 
46 

36 
32 

21 

50 

3 
16 

480 
283 

Totals, 

23 

430 

2104 

4069 

4708 

4615 

4127 

3155 

1834 

777 

201 

39t 

26082 

■ 

First  Class,  i 

Boys. 
Girls. 

> 

7 

165 
193 

963 
866 

1277 
1072 

657 
572 

209 
218 

56 
74 

25f 
24f 

8 
1 

Second  Class,  i 
( 

Boys. 
( iirls. 

6 

307 

1368 
1 146 

1455 
1 207 

654 
566 

208 
176 

52 
61 

12 
21 

6t 
8f 

-  - 

4068 
3495 

I'limar 

Third  Class,  i 

Boys. 
Girls. 

26 
24 

1890 
1|99 

2225 
1843 

1487 
1203 

563 
470 

162 
138 

29 
32 

9 
16 

6 

It 

5897 
4865 

Totals, 

50 

2534 

4683 

5562 

5524 

3869 

1674 

565 

174 

69t  | 

24704 

Grand  totals, 

50 

2534 

4683 

5585 

5954 

5973 

5743 

5277 

4805 

4259 

3300 

2181 

1262 

625 

288 

132 

52651  j 

t  Thirteen  year*  and  over. 


;  Bightaan  years  and  over. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS.  —  May,  1883. 
Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  65,512 


Number  attending  public  schools   51,617 

u  u       private  schools   7j027 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  officers   857,038  83 

"  teachers   1,123,154  90 

Incidental  Expenses. 

By  Committee  on  Public  Buildings   $189,119  83 

By  School  Committee   223,072  86 

School-houses  and  lots   77,628  73 

INCOME. 

School  Committee   $73,278  56 

City  Council   34,208.32 


SUMMARY.  —  June,  1883. 


General  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  date. 

1 

4 

91 

86 

5 

.95 

73 

10 

87 

1,906 

1,785 

121 

.94 

1,865 

51 

633 

27,425 

24,420 

3,005 

.89 

26,082 

464 

464 

24,755 

20,923 

3,832 

.85 

24,704 

526 

1,188 

54,177 

47,214 

6,963 

.87 

52,724 

Special  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  at  date. 

1 

9 

82 

66 

16 

.80 

82 

2 

2 

63 

56 

7 

.89 

69 

1 

11 

994 

642 

13 

75 

1,576 

976 

4 

13 

394 

312 

21 

110 

3,109 

2,022 

4  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. 

TEACHERS. 

Houses. 

Rooms. 

Seats. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

3 

150 

1 

2 

3 

1 

47 

1,645 

12 

12 

English  High  School    .  \ 

13 

13 

Girls'  High  School    .  . 

1 

9 

892 

2 

14 

16 

1 

5 

6 

Roxbury  High  School  .  . 

1 

6 

212 

2 

4 

6 

Dorchester  High  School  . 

1 

6 

205 

1 

3 

4 

Charlestown  High  School  . 

1 

9 

300 

1 

4 

6 

West  RoxburyHigb  School 

1 

1 

96 

1 

2 

3 

Brighton  High  School  .  . 

1 

1 

81 

1 

2 

3 

East  Boston  High  School  . 

1 

2 

82 

1 

4 

5 

Grammar  Schools  .... 

51 

564 

30,567 

92 

510 

602 

Primary  Schools  .... 

100 

465 

23,500 

464 

464 

159 

1,113 

56,730 

592 

550 

1,142 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Schools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

9 

0 

2 

1 

40 

46 

86 

12 

1 

13 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Sciences  :  East  Boston  and  West  Roxbury  High  Schools  .  . 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

28 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

63 

93 

156 

NORMAL    AND    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June,  1883. 


Average  whole 

Average 

>- 

X 

3 

s 

Number. 

Attendance. 

<~  8 

2 

2 
■ 

z. 

"S 

I 

Schools. 

4> 

o  a 

■  el 

a 

~ 

X 

X 

1)  « 

SPS 

-  — 

3 

X 

- 

X 

'x 

X 

a 

oe 

■M 

to 

i 

o 

>> 
o 

~3 
o 

§! 

s 

2 

a 
'= 

X 
X 

j 

X 

X 

'x 

X 

5 

pa 

3 

H 

= 

a 

3 

<-i 

< 

<t 

91 

91 

86 

86 

5 

.95 

1 

1 

1 

336 

336 

319 

319 

17 

.95 

1 

4 

T 

'  139 

139 

'  1*28 

128 

11 

.92 

1 

5 

374 

374 

354 

354 

20 

.95 

1 

9 

3 

'  462 

462 

'  425 

425 

37 

.92 

1 

1 

1 

11 

63 

78 

141 

*59 

72 

131 

10 

.93 

1 

1 

4 

45 

47 

92 

42 

43 

85 

7 

.93 

1 

1 

2 

Charlestown  High  .... 

44 

78 

132 

43 

73 

116 

6 

.95 

1 

1 

3 

West  Roxbury  High  .  .  . 

19 

40 

59 

18 

37 

55 

.93 

1 

2 

19 

35 

54 

18 

34 

52 

\ 

.96 

1 

2 

East  Boston  High  .... 

73 

54 

_» 

70 

50 

120 

7 

.94 

1 

4 

973 

1,024 

1,997 

923 

948 

1,871 

126 

.94 

5 

19 

11 

1 

5 

35 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals. 


Schools. 

1>U.  OI  XvCg. 

Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

Av'ge  No.  of 
Pupils  to  a 
Regular 
Teacher. 

2 

91 

45.5 

11 

336 

30.5 

5 

139 

27.8 

12 

374 

31.2 

Girls'  High  

15 

462 

30.8 

5 

141 

28.2 

3 

92 

30.7 

4 

122 

30.5 

2 

59 

29.5 

2 

54 

27.0 

4 

127 

31.7 

65 

1,997 

30.7 

Graduates,  June,  1883. 


Schools. 


Normal  

Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Roxbury  High  

Dorchester  High .... 
Charlestown  High  . . 
West  Roxbury  High. 

Brighton  High  

East  Boston  High  . . 


Totals 


Regular 
course. 


07 
33 
15 
51 
74 
4-3 
28 
24 
12 
15 
27 


389 


Four  years' 
course. 


1 

32 


33 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1882.  —  March,  1883. 


Schools. 

o  i 
S.2 

Whole  No. 
Registered. 

6  to 
£.£ 

9  §> 
Sr  — 

« f& 

Average 
Attendance. 

No.  Teach-  1 
},  including  I 
incipal. 

No.  Pupils 
a  Teacher, 
c.  Principal. 

II 

$5  ® 
<~ 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

v  Ph 

•  C  M 

<t  : 

103 

1,336 

994 

391 

221 

612 

11 

30 

Anderson  Street  .  .  . 

87 

115 

74 

29 

22 

51 

4 

17 

Bigelow  School,  S.B.  . 

105 

450 

164 

83 

31 

114 

9 

14 

Comins  School,  Rox.  . 

103 

235 

119 

64 

16 

80 

7 

13 

Dearborn  School,  Rox. 

102 

2.6 

105 

55 

31 

86 

7 

14 

Eliot  School  

97 

667 

219 

79 

48 

127 

8 

18 

Franklin  School    .  .  . 

99 

356 

122 

44 

20 

64 

5 

16 

Lincoln  School,  S.B.  . 

102 

179 

73 

34 

13 

47 

4 

15 

Lyman  School,  E.B.  . 

101 

287 

121 

46 

16 

62 

5 

15 

82 

126 

71 

36 

8 

44 

3 

22 

Quincy  School  .... 

103 

251 

94 

35 

12 

47 

4 

15 

Warren  School,  Ch'n  . 

100 

315 

118 

56 

21 

77 

6 

15 

Warrenton  Street  .  .  . 

64 

256 

99 

25 

33 

58 

5 

14 

Wells  School  

101 

493 

197 

81 

38 

119 

8 

17 

1,349 

5,292 

2,570 

1,058 

530 

1,588 

86 

22 

DRAWING. 


tn 

Schools. 

<+* 

o 

d  si 
£.2 

Average 
Attendance. 

Teac 

cludii 
pal. 

a  s  & 
"  ■£ 

u 

.2 

00 

g  BP 

6 

•S  2 

umb 

°oo 

00 
4) 

02 

£% 
2  ° 

«  ,2 

n 

> 

if 
x  — 

v.  N 
to  a 
exc. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

65 

110 

78 

43 

5 

48 

3 

24 

65 

179 

97 

69 

6 

75 

3 

37 

Tennyson  Street   .  .  . 

65 

164 

107 

96 

96 

4 

32 

Warren  avenue  .... 

65 

182 

112 

68 

25 

93 

3 

46 

Totals  

260 

635 

394 

276 

36 

312 

13 

35 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual  Returns  to  June,  1883. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

<~ 

V 

X 

eS 

|  Sub-Masters. 

£ 
3 

*£ 

x 

3 

■ 

ta 
■ 

X 

-= 

3d  Assistants.  | 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1  Per  001 
|  Atte 

326 

154 

480 

289 

135 

424 

56 

88. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

7 

183 

175 

358 

163 

143 

306 

52 

86. 

1 

l 

2 

5 

370 

306 

676 

319 

252 

571 

105 

85. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

190 

188 

378 

173 

167 

340 

38 

90. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

5 

Bigelow  

782 

782 

729 

729 

53 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

11 

205 

205 

174 

174 

31 

85. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

425 

425 

369 

369 

56 

86. 

1 

• 

2 

1 

6 

594 

594 

536 

536 

58 

90. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Bunker  Hill  

286 

364 

650 

270 

333 

603 

47 

93. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Central 

309 

309 

284 

284 

25 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Chnpninn 

282 

314 

596 

242 

265 

507 

89 

85. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Charles  Sumner 

104 

112 

216 

94 

99 

193 

23 

,89. 

1 

1 

4 

Comins 

386 

561 

946 

360 

507 

867 

79 

92. 

1 

1 

3 

3 

11 

Dearborn 

461 

525 

986 

408 

459 

867 

119 

88. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

13 

B*illa^vay 

425 

425 

373 

373 

52 

88. 

n 

2 

l 

5 

251 

252 

503 

227 

217 

444 

'59 

88. 

1 

l 

1 

1 

7 

Dudley 

567 

567 

514 

514 

53 

90. 

1 

l 

1 

1 

8 

664 

664 

616 

DID 

48 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Eliot 

935 

935 

773 

773 

161 

83. 

1 

3 

1 

13 

340 

265 

605 

289 

225 

514 

91 

85. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

763 

763 

691 

691 

72 

91. 

1 

2 

3 

10 

24 

738 

762 

22 

646 

668 

94 

88. 

1 

2 

3 

11 

244 

312 

556 

217 

267 

484 

73 

87. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

486 

486 

440 

440 

46 

90. 

1 

2 

1 

7 

110 

124 

235 

101 

110 

211 

24 

90. 

1 

4 

156 

162 

318 

135 

135 

270 

48 

85. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

600 

600 

512 

512 

88 

85. 

1 

2 

2 

8 

114 

137 

251 

106 

116 

222 

29 

88. 

1 

1 

4 

282 

317 

599 

258 

280 

538 

61 

90. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

1  Female  Principal. 

2  Including  mixed  ungraded  class. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

V 

5 

4>  C 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

oo 

asters. 

■ 

CJ 

X 

r. 

istants. 

CD 

p 

cS 

.2 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

A  vera: 
Abs« 

1  Per  ce 
|  Atte 

|  Mastei 

|  Sub-m 

|  1st  As 

< 
-r 

|  3d  Ase 

284 

284 

250 

250 

34 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

849 

849 

794 

794 

55 

93. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

12 

309 

331 

1  640 

284 

303 

587 

53 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

708 

708 

658 

658 

50 

93. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

296 

280 

576 

268 

236 

504 

72 

88. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

387 

157 

544 

349 

m 

480 

64 

87. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

7 

183 

183 

366 

160 

155 

315 

51 

86. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

124 

129 

253 

116 

115 

231 

22 

91. 

1 

2 

4 

85 

81 

166 

73 

68 

141 

25 

85. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

670 

670 

608 

608 

62 

91. 

1 

2 

3 

9 

680 

680 

624 

624 

56 

92. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

10 

229 

222 

451 

214 

203 

417 

34 

92. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

181 

229 

410 

159 

189 

349 

62 

85. 

1 

i 

1 

2 

5 

576 

576 

517 

517 

59 

90. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

Eice  

607 

607 

041 

541 

66 

89. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

379 

464 

843 

349 

425 

774 

69 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

3 

11 

661 

661 

572 

572 

89 

87. 

1 

2 

3 

8 

108 

133 

241 

99 

121 

220 

21 

92. 

1 

1 

4 

Tileston  

34 

33 

67 

29 

28 

57 

10 

86. 

1 

1 

314 

341 

655 

292 

308 

600 

55 

92. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

492 

492 

425 

425 

67 

87. 

1 

2 

1 

7 

816 

816 

717 

717 

99 

88. 

1 

2 

4 

11 

14,009 

13,416 

27,425 

12,651 

11,769 

24,420 

3,005 

89. 

47 

68 

77 

368 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1883. 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No  .of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

10 
8 

480 
358 

48.0 
44.8 

5 

281 

599 

50.2 
49.9 

Harvard 

12 

13 

676 

51.2 

Hillside  .... 

6 

284 

47.3 

Bennett  

7 

378 

54.0 

Lawrence  . . 

17 

849 

49.9 

Bigelow  

Bowditch  . . . 

15 

782 

51.5 

12 

640 
708 

53.3 
50.5 

6 

205 

34.2 

Lincoln  .... 

14 

Bowdoin  

Brimmer. . . . 

9 

425 

47.2 
49.5 

10 

576 

57.6 
45.3 

12 

594 

Lyman  .... 

12 

544 

Bunker  Hill. 

13 

650 

50.0 

Mather  

7 

366 

52.3 

6 

12 

309 
596 

51.5 
49.6 

6 

253 
166 

42.2 
41.5 

Chapman  . . . 

Mt.  Vernon . 

4 

Chas.  Sumner 

5 

216 

43.2 

Norcross  . . . 

14 

670 

47.9 

18 

940 

52.8 

Phillips  .... 

14 

680 

48  5 

Dearborn  .  . . 

19 

986 

52.0 

Prescott  

9 

451 

OU.  1 

Dill  away  . . . 

8 

425 

53.1 

8 

410 

51.2 

Dor.-Everett 

10 

503 

50.3 

12 

576 

48.0 

H 
13 

567 
664 

51.5 
51.0 

12 

607 
843 

ou.  o 
49.6 

Sherwin  

17 

Eliot  

18 

935 

52.0 

Shurtleflf. .. 

13 

661 

50.8 

Emerson  

12 

605 

50.4 

Stoughton . . 

5 

241 

48.2 

Everett   

15 

763 

50.9 

Tileston  

67 

33.5 

Franklin  

16 

762 

47.6 

Warren  .... 

13 

655 

50.4 

Frothingham 

12 
10 

•  556 

46.3 
48.6 

Wells  

10 
17 

492 

49.2 
48.0 

486 

Winthrop  . . 

816 

Geo.  Putnam 

4 

235 

58.7 

7 

318 

45.4 

Totals  . . . 

552 

27,425 

49.7 

Hancock  . . . 

12 

600 

50.0 

1  Principal  included. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Graduates,  June,  1883. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Allston  

Andrew  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch   

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  .  . . 

Central  

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner  . 

Comins   

Dearborn   

Dillaway  

Dor.-Everett  . . 

Dudley   

Dwight   

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett   

Franklin  

Frothingham  . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam 

Gibson  

Hancock  


DirLOiiAS. 


15 
7 
19 
8 
40 


36 
21 
10 
20 
3 
11 
17 


22 
32 
42 
36 
15 


11 


8 

11 
11 
10 

10 

22 

25 

20 
13 
31 
19 

35 
20 


10 

22 


23 
18 
30 
18 
46 
10 
22 
36 
46 
10 
40 
16 
42 
36 
35 
42 
32 
42 
36 
29 
67 
65 
30 
36 
9 
16 
22 


Schools. 


Diplomas. 


Harris  . . . 
Harvard  . 
Hillside  . . 
Lawrence 
Lewis  .... 
Lincoln  . . 
Lowell  . . 
Lyman  .  . . 
Mather  . . 

Minot  

Mt.  Vernon 
Norcross  . 
Phillips  ... 
Prescott  . 
Prince 
Quincy  . . , 

Rice  

Sherwin  . 
Shurtleff  . 
Stoughton 
Tileston  . 
Warren  . . 

Wells  

Winthrop  ■ 

Totals  . . . 


% 

3 
o 

to 

Eh 

9 

10 

19 

22 

20 

42 

33 

33 

23 

23 

39 

39 

78 

43 

43 

20 

15 

35 

16 

10 

26 

9 

13 

22 

7 

9 

16 

8 

9 

17 

19 

19 

23 

23 

18 

16 

34 

15 

21 

36 

24 

24 

39 

39 

24 

30 

54 

50 

50 

5 

12 

17 

4 

4 

8 

15 

21 

36 

35 

35 

54 

54 

777 

896 

1,637 

SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Semi- Annual  Returns,  June,  1883. 


Districts. 


Adams   

Albton  

Andrew     .  .  .  . 

Bennett  

Bigclow  .... 
Bowditch  .... 
Bowdoin  .... 
Brimmer  .  .  .  . 
Bunker  Hill  .  .  . 

Central  

Chapman  .... 
Charles  Sumner  . 

Comins  

Dearborn  .... 
Dillaway  .... 
Dor.-Everett    .  . 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Eliot  

Emerson  .... 

Everett  

Franklin  .  .  .  . 
Frothingham  .  . 


George  Putnam  . 
Gibson   


Harris 
Harvard 


Average  whole 

Average 

9 

a 

.chers. 

Number. 

Attendance. 

jrage 
.bsence 

°  § 

a  a 

ua  . 
|| 

8  yea 

o 

^  >> 

u 

c  "° 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Ave 

S  00 

4) 
> 
O 

8 

310 

107 

417 

262 

85 

347 

70 

83. 



224 

208 

432 

7 

20" 

193 

400 

186 

162 

348 

52 

87. 

243 

177 

420 

11 

326 

302 

628 

279 

254 

533 

95 

85. 

340 

265 

605 

5 

144 

136 

280 

127 

117 

244 

36 

87. 

184 

113 

297 

13 

426 

300 

726 

370 

248 

618 

108 

85. 

393 

315 

708 

8 

212 

199 

411 

188 

169 

357 

54 

87. 

248 

186 

434 

8 

208 

205 

413 

177 

166 

343 

70 

85. 

208 

205 

413 

9 

253 

212 

465 

224 

180 

404 

61 

87. 

253 

183 

436 

13 

332 

338 

670 

293 

287 

580 

90 

87. 

306 

370 

676 

3 

88 

75 

163 

76 

65 

141 

•>•> 

£6 

87. 

70 

104 

174 

7 

193 

182 

380 

148 

126 

274 

106 

72. 

201 

181 

382 

5 

157 

100 

263 

138 

90 

228 

oo 

87. 

123 

154 

277 

12 

361 

344 

705 

323 

289 

612 

93 

87. 

323 

378 

701 

19 

566 

513 

1,079 

474 

408 

882 

197 

82. 

525 

545 

1,070 

10 

305 

282 

587 

273 

240 

513 

74 

87. 

303 

281 

584 

9 

241 

228 

469 

198 

177 

375 

94 

80. 

240 

245 

485 

9 

272 

229 

501 

238 

193 

431 

7d 

86. 

231 

270 

501 

8 

192 

206 

398 

162 

160 

322 

76 

81. 

221 

167 

388 

11 

430 

174 

601 

370 

144 

514 

90 

85. 

328 

247 

575 

9 

306 

193 

499 

259 

155 

414 

85 

83. 

237 

279 

516 

12 

300 

355 

655 

256 

289 

545 

llu 

83. 

260 

366 

626 

14 

385 

386 

771 

321 

315 

636 

135 

83. 

365 

404 

769 

9 

257 

244 

501 

231 

214 

445 

56 

89. 

232 

258 

490 

11 

361 

322 

683 

312 

273 

585 

98 

86. 

335 

355 

690 

3 

89 

91 

180 

75 

75 

150 

30 

83. 

115 

69 

184 

5 

148 

144 

292 

127 

116 

243 

49 

83. 

156 

154 

310 

14 

427 

353 

780 

369 

296 

665 

115 

85. 

511 

281 

792 

4 

111 

104 

215 

97 

85 

182 

33 

85. 

98 

122 

220 

9 

249 

246 

495 

218 

198 

416 

79 

84. 

240 

242 

482 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


3hers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

6 

P.  g 

t.  of 
idance. 

i  5  and  8 
irs. 

years. 

d 

Teai 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Averag 
Abse 

Per  cen 
Attei 

!* 

"S 
PQ 

Over  8 

Whole 
at  da 

4 

Ill 

105 

216 

95 

88 

183 

33 

85. 

115 

107 

222 

19 

776 

245 

1,021 

680 

209 

889 

132 

87. 

530 

492 

1,022 

11 

283 

304 

587 

243 

247 

490 

97 

83. 

283 

283 

566 

7 

295 

130 

425 

254 

104 

358 

67 

84. 

194 

214 

408 

11 

291 

306 

597 

249 

258 

507 

90 

85. 

323 

267 

590 

12 

460 

184 

644 

394 

145 

539 

105 

84. 

349 

281 

630 

7 

189 

189 

378 

158 

148 

306 

72 

81. 

219 

183 

402 

5 

98 

105 

203 

87 

87 

174 

29 

86. 

138 

76 

214 

3 

65 

66 

131 

52 

49 

101 

30 

77. 

81 

55 

136 

14 

243 

492 

735 

222 

426 

648 

87 

88.- 

364 

355 

719 

9 

272 

227 

499 

237 

191 

428 

71 

86. 

232 

268 

500 

9 

245 

247 

492 

219 

215 

434 

58 

86. 

240 

240 

480 

3 

79 

80 

159 

60 

62 

122 

37 

77 
1  1  . 

63 

QQ 
OO 

156 

8 

216 

206 

422 

1S8 

167 

355 

67 

84. 

237 

189 

426 

10 

276 

270 

546 

212 

196 

408 

138 

77. 

253 

288 

541 

16 

452 

429 

881 

401 

375 

776 

105 

88. 

447 

427 

874 

7 

164 

201 

365 

140 

165 

305 

60 

84. 

245 

118 

363 

4 

106 

93 

199 

89 

79 

168 

31 

84. 

111 

78 

189 

1 

28 

15 

43 

26 

12 

38 

5 

88. 

29 

21 

50 

11 

321 

285 

606 

275 

234 

509 

97 

84. 

310 

289 

599 

12 

363 

293 

656 

313 

241 

554 

102 

84. 

384 

287 

671 

6 

185 

135 

320 

165 

119 

284 

36 

89. 

148 

161 

309 

464 

13,379 

11,376 

24,755 

11,530 

9,393 

20,923 

3,832 

85. 

12,809 

11,895 

24,704 

1(5 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  Whole  Number,  and  Ages,  June,  1883. 


■ 
■ 

u 

■ 

CO 

u 

to 
a 

Districts. 

irst  Class 

econd  Cla 

hird  Clas 

fhole 
Number. 

ive  years 
and  undc 

ix  years. 

even  year 

ight  yean 

ine  years 

en  years. 

leven  yea 

welve  yea 

hirteen  yc 
and  over. 

QD 

GO 

02 

>A 

W 

H 

Adams  .... 

112 

103 

217 

432 

42 

81 

101 

104 

64 

26 

8 

4 

2 

Allston  .... 

95 

160 

165 

420 

55 

97 

91 

99 

55 

15 

5 

2 

1 

Andrew   .  .  . 

157 

210 

238 

605 

83 

111 

146 

105 

102 

35 

15 

5 

3 

Bennett    .  .  . 

53 

126 

118 

297 

35 

67 

82 

55 

38 

14 

4 

2 

Bigelow  .  .  . 

194 

217 

297 

708 

56 

148 

189 

151 

105 

40 

13 

4 

2 

Bowditch    .  . 

97 

142 

195 

434 

72 

93 

83 

100 

57 

19 

7 

2 

1 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

96 

147 

170 

413 

36 

75 

97 

94 

76 

24 

7 

2 

2 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

88 

111 

237 

436 

50 

89 

114 

85 

53 

37 

6 

2 

Bunker  Hill  . 

155 

251 

270 

676 

62 

121 

123 

164 

105 

80 

16 

3 

2 

Central    .  .  . 

59 

58 

57 

174 

16 

22 

32 

44 

80 

18 

6 

1 

5 

Chapman    .  . 

105 

109 

168 

382 

37 

74 

90 

87 

65 

17 

10 

1 

1 

Chas.  Sumner 

80 

97 

100 

277 

25 

43 

55 

60 

56 

25 

8 

4 

1 

Comius    .  .  . 

219 

201 

281 

701 

58 

113 

152 

186 

127 

37 

19 

7 

2 

Dearborn    .  . 

338 

290 

442 

1,070 

107 

207 

211 

246 

176 

76 

34 

7 

6 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

147 

169 

268 

581 

59 

109 

135 

132 

83 

38 

23 

4 

1 

Dor.-Everett  . 

111 

186 

188 

485 

35 

96 

109 

110 

84 

31 

15 

4 

1 

Dudley  .... 

161 

133 

207 

501 

40 

85 

106 

133 

79 

31 

13 

9 

5 

Dwight    .  .  . 

108 

100 

180 

388 

37 

101 

83 

82 

58 

24 

3 

Eliot  

155 

-  i  0 

575 

(  O 

l-l 

128 

138 

74 

33 

1 

1 

Emerson  .  .  . 

128 

177 

211 

516 

61 

76 

100 

11] 

91 

47 

20 

6 

4 

Everett    .  .  . 

212 

211 

203 

626 

44 

93 

123 

158 

118 

53 

20 

14 

3 

Franklin  .  .  . 

201 

248 

320 

769 

69 

124 

172 

195 

141 

45 

18 

4 

1 

Frothingham  . 

159 

163 

168 

490 

55 

80 

97 

123 

88 

36 

9 

2 

Gaston  .... 

169 

179 

342 

690 

68 

132 

135 

149 

108 

63 

20 

11 

4 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

30 

66 

88 

184 

27 

43 

45 

41 

21 

6 

1 

Gibson  .... 

74 

89 

147 

310 

38 

55 

63 

64 

55 

22 

10 

2 

1 

Hancock  .  .  . 

159 

236 

397 

792 

132 

200 

179 

143 

98 

30 

9 

1 

Harris  .... 

43 

71 

106 

220 

14 

3^ 

47 

47 

47 

15 

10 

1 

2 

Harvard  .  .  . 

103 

159 

220 

482 

32 

88 

120 

93 

84 

45 

14 

6 

Hillside    .  .  . 

63 

88 

71 

222 

23 

38 

54 

46 

41 

16 

4 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Continued. 


Districts. 

First  Clnss. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

1  Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

|  Nine  years. 

|  Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Lawrence  .  . 

223 

296 

503 

1,022 

113 

192 

225 

214 

191 

63 

16 

6 

2 

Lewis  .... 

142 

161 

263 

566 

52 

9*2 

139 

137 

94 

34 

17 

1 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

77 

160 

171 

408 

43 

65 

86 

100 

64 

38 

10 

2 

*  * 

Lowell   .  .  . 

112 

211 

267 

590 

53 

107 

163 

144 

73 

35 

11 

2 

2 

Lyman   .  .  . 

149 

97 

384 

630 

74 

124 

151 

150 

90 

30 

11 

Mather  .  .  . 

118 

103 

181 

402 

57 

73 

89 

84 

65 

21 

8 

4 

1 

Minot  .... 

64 

65 

95 

214 

40 

51 

47 

43 

19 

13 

1 

•  * 

Mt.  Vernon  . 

33 

45 

58 

136 

11 

34 

36 

31 

16 

4 

3 

1 

Norcross   .  . 

197 

261 

261 

719 

81 

119 

164 

133 

114 

67 

23 

11 

7 

Phillips  .  .  . 

96 

159 

245 

500 

63 

84 

85 

110 

77 

52 

21 

6 

2 

Prescott  .  .  . 

112 

179 

189 

480 

38 

88 

114 

91 

79 

45 

15 

8 

2 

Prince    .  .  . 

49 

49 

58 

156 

11 

18 

34 

35 

18 

23 

14 

a 

Quincy  .  .  . 

97 

167 

162 

426 

59 

78 

100 

99 

64 

21 

5 

Rice  .... 

217 

146 

178 

541 

32 

109 

112 

125 

107 

42 

12 

3 

1 

Sherwin    .  . 

221 

224 

429 

874 

81 

170 

196 

208 

123 

60 

28 

8 

Shurtleff   .  . 

102 

128 

133 

363 

48 

98 

99 

77 

31 

7 

1 

2 

Stoughton  .  . 

46 

47 

96 

189 

27 

38 

46 

38 

28 

9 

1 

2 

Tileston  .  .  . 

16 

19 

15 

50 

6 

11 

12 

9 

6 

5 

1 

Warren  .  .  . 

215 

123 

261 

599 

55 

103 

152 

129 

98 

52 

7 

3 

Wells  .... 

148 

165 

358 

671 

78 

153 

153 

140 

97 

43 

6 

Winthrop  .  . 

95 

106 

108 

309 

21 

52 

75 

83 

53 

15 

8 

1 

Totals    .  . 

6,379 

7,563 

10,762 

24,704 

2,584 

4,684 

5,540 

5,525 

3,884 

1,677 

567 

172 

71 

Percentages 

25.8 

30.6 

43.6 

100 

10.5 

18.9 

22.4 

22.4 

15.7 

6.8 

2.3 

.7 

.3 
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PRIMARY 

Number  of  Pupils  to  a 


SCHOOLS. 
Teacher,  June,  1883. 


.  p 

■ 

—  6 

&8 

**  E 

2%j  . 

o  D_rc 

11 

Districts. 

No  ( 
Teachi 

£  3 

t_  4) 

6  a 
XS 

Districts. 

No.  « 
Tcaclu 

*of 

c  h 

Is 

Adams  

8 

417 

52.1 

4 

215 

53.7 

7 

400 

57.1 

Harvard  . . . 

9 

495 

59. 

11 

57.1 

I  I  1  1  1>  1UL  .... 

4 

~  1  O 

54. 

Bennett  

5 

280 

56. 

Lawrence  . . 

19 

1,021 

53.7 

Bigelow  

Bowditeh  — 

13 
8 

72G 

55.8 
51.2 

11 

587 
425 

53.4 
60.7 

411 

Lincoln  

7 

Bowdoin  . . . 

8 

413 

51.6 

11 

597 

54.3 

Brimmer  . . . 

9 

4G5 

51.7 

12 

644 

53.7 

Bunker  Hill. 

13 

670 

51.5 

Mather  

7 

378 

54. 

s\  »-v  +■  V*  rt  1 

3 
7 

163 

54.3 
54.3 

AT  i  n  /  \  t 

5 

203 

40.6 
43.7 

Chapman  . . . 

380 

Mt.  Vernon 

3 

131 

Ch's  Sumner 

5 

263 

52.6 

Norcross. . . 

14 

735 

52.5 

12 

705 

58.7 

Phillips  .-. . . 

9 

409 

55.4 

Dearborn  . . 

19 

1,079 

56.8 

Prescott  .  . . 

9 

492 

54.7 

Dillaway  . . . 

10 

587 

58.7 

Prince   

3 

159 

53. 

Dor. -Everett 

9 

469 

52.1 

Quincy  

8 

422 

52.7 

9 

501 

55.7 

Rice  

10 

546 

54.6 

8 

3P8 

49.7 

Sherwin  . . . 

16 

Ofil 
ooi 

5.*>. 

11 

604 

54.9 

Shurtleff... 

7 

365 

52.1 

Emerson  . . . 

9 

499 

55.3 

Stoughton . . 

4 

199 

49.7 

12 

655 

54.6 

Tileston  

43 

43. 

Franklin  . . . 

14 

771 

55.1 

Warren  .... 

11 

606 

55.1 

Frothingham 

9 

501 

55.7 

Wells  

12 

656 

54.7 

11 

683 

62.1 

Winthrop  . . 

6 

320 

53.3 

Geo.  Putnam 

3 

180 

60. 

5 

292 

58.4 

Totals  .... 

464 

24,755 

53.3 

Hancock  

14 

780 

55.6 

STATISTICS. 
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REPORT. 


Boston,  Sept.  25,  1883. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston :  — 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  presents  the  follow- 
ing report :  — 

By  vote  of  the  School  Committee,  passed  June  26th,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  were  "  instructed  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  recess  in  the  Public  Schools,  and 
report  at  the  second  regular  meeting  in  September."  They 
have  accordingly  considered  the  subject,  and  unanimously 
agreed  upon  the  following  report. 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  the  hour  of  closing  the  morning  session  has  been 
fixed  at  11.30  A.M.  The  afternoon  session  opens  at 
1.30  P.M.  and  closes  at  3.30  P.M.  A  recess  of  ten  minutes 
is  allowed  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  five  minutes  are 
devoted  to  eali  sthenic  exercises  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
during  which  time  the  windows  are  thrown  open;  Were  the 
experiment  tried  in  Boston,  we  assume  that  it  would  be  limited 
to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  that  it  would  include  the 
closing  of  the  morning  session  at  about  11.30  A.M. 

We  propose  to  discuss  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  that  there  may  be  a  fair  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  both  plans. 

The  following  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which  it  may 
be  claimed  that  the  abolition  of  the  general  recess  would  be 
beneficial :  — 

1.  It  would  do  away  with  a  large  number  of  cases  of  dis- 
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cipline  arising  from  misconduct  during  recess.  In  large  boys' 
schools,  especially,  much  of  the  time  of  the  master  and  of  the 
sub-masters  is  taken  up  with  the  consideration  of  such  cases. 
This  is,  of  course,  so  much  time  taken  from  the  proper  work 
of  the  school.  If  there  is  no  corresponding  advantage,  it  is 
a  waste  of  energy.  In  smaller  schools  and  in  girls'  schools 
this  evil  would  not  be  seriously  felt. 

2.  There  is  always  more  or  less  liability  to  bodily  injury 
from  the  rude  sports  of  the  recess.  If  recess  is  anything 
more  than  a  name,  some  freedom  must  be  allowed  for  play. 
The  crowd,  the  roughness  of  the  larger  boys,  the  excitement 
of  the  play,  the  pavement,  sometimes  icy  and  never  tender  to 
the  heads  and  limbs  that  fall  upon  it,  are  perpetual  sources 
of  danger,  especially  to  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  boys. 
There  is,  also,  the  danger  of  abuse  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
for  the  school-bully  is  perennial,  and  the  recess  is  his  great 
opportunity.  With  the  best  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  master 
occasional  injuries  from  these  sources  are  almost  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  general  recess.  Were  there  no  such  liabilities 
elsewhere,  and  if  the  closing  of  the  recess  would  do  away 
with  them  entirely,  it  would  be  a  very  strong  reason  for  the 
plan.  But  as  boys  must  have  play,  if  not  in  school-hours 
then  out  of  them,  the  question  seems- rather  to  be  whether 
it  shall  be  play  under  supervision  or  without  it. 

3.  The  recess  is  a  fruitful  source  of  colds,  and  its  abolition 
is  advocated  as  a  real  sanitary  measure.  Those  who  engage 
in  play  often  become  heated,  and  are  hence  more  liable  to 
danger  from  drafts  on  returning  to  the  school-room.  Those 
who  do  not  play,  and  stand  idle  in  the  yards  in  winter-time, 
more  easily  fall  victims  to  colds.  .  Not  unfrequently  children 
go  out  with  the  rest,  either  of  their  own  accord  or  because 
urged  by  their  teacher,  who  would  be  better  in-doors.  The 
question  to  be  considered  is,  whether  more  children  are  in- 
jured in  their  health  in  these  ways  than  would  be  injured  by 
detention  in  school  another  hour  without  a  recess. 
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4.  The  dismissal  of  school  at  11.30  in  the  morning  would 
be  a  great  convenience  in  many  families.  In  some  schools 
many  children  are  now  dismissed  at  that  hour  to  carry  dinners 
to  members  of  their  families  working  at  a  distance.  In  one 
school,  at  least,  it  was  found  not  long  ago  so  great  an  evil 
that  the  master  was  obliged  to  restrict  it  in  every  way 
possible.  The  number  of  schools,  however,  in  which  this  is 
found  to  be  a  serious  evil  is  not  thought  to  be  large. 

5.  The  abolition  of  the  recess  has  been  most  frequently 
and  strongly  advocated  on  moral  grounds.  That  every 
parent  has  some  reason  to  fear  moral  harm  from  the  free 
intercourse  of  recess  is  doubtless  true.  Yet  we  think  that 
the  danger,  as  is  always  the  case  in  dealing  with  obscure  and 
undefined  agencies,  is  likely  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  We 
do  not  believe  that,  with  the  watchful  supervision  which  is 
kept  over  the  conduct  of  pupils  at  recess  and  the  restraining 
influence  of  publicity,  there  is  much  danger  of  the  direct 
communication  of  vicious  habits.  That  is  a  danger  more  to 
be  feared  from  evil  associations  out  of  school.  The  real 
danger  is  that  daily  association  with  the  immoral  may  lead 
to  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  moral  tone  of  those  who  have 
been  well  trained.  In  spite  of  all  the  master's  care  at  recess, 
children  who  have  been  wont  to  hear  and  use  only  "  English 
undefilecl,"  are  liable  to  hear  the  Devil's  English  on  the  play- 
ground. Familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  vice  is  the  first 
step  toward  vice  itself.  The  enforced  evil  associations  of 
recess  may  become  voluntary  companionships  out  of  school. 
The  evil  communications  heard  in  public  may  bear  fruit  in 
evil  conduct  in  secret.  This  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  real 
danger,  and  a  serious  one.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  is  a  like  exposure  in  going  to  and  from  school,  and 
some  such  exposure  is  inevitable  with  any  school  and  on  any 
plan.  If  the  recess  were  the  only  opportunity  for  sowing 
the  seeds  of  vice,  it  should  certainly  be  abolished  ;  and  if 
there  were  no  positively  good  influences  growing  from  the 
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recess,  it  would  he  wise  to  limit  the  evils  which  spring  from 
free  intercourse  of  all  children  with  each  other  to  the  passage 
to  and  from  school.  That  there  are  such  good  influences  we 
think  we  shall  show  farther  on.  We  will  simply  note  here 
the  opportunities  which  the  recess  gives  to  the  teacher  to  ex- 
tend his  sphere  so  as  to  include  much  of  the  moral,  as  well 
as  the  intellectual,  education  of  his  pupils.  If  he  properly 
appreciates  this  opportunity,  he  can  do  much  toward  break- 
ing up  evil  associations  in  and  out  of  school,  and  will  take 
care  that,  in  the  commingling  of  all,  the  good  have  freest 
scope  to  elevate,  while  the  bad  have  least  power  to  deprave. 

6.  From  fear  of  such  moral  harm,  and  also  of  physical 
injury  to  their  children,  it  is  thought  that  some  parents  are 
deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 
This  is  a  loss,  not  only  to  the  children  themselves,  who  can 
nowhere  And  so  good  instruction,  but  also  to  the  schools, 
which  need  the  influence  of  gentle  and  kindly-mannered 
children,  who  have  been  carefully  trained  at  home.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  the  recess  would  hardly 
be  such  a  weighty  consideration  as  to  have  much  influence 
in  leading  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
who  do  not  now  send  them.  If  the  experience  of  cities 
where  the  plan  is  now  under  trial  should  prove  the  reverse, 
it  will  certainly  be  a  strong  argument  in  its  favor. 

7.  In  some  places  where  this  plan  has  been  adopted  it 
has  resulted  in  an  actual  gain  of  time  for  school- work.  So 
much  time  was  spent  in  preparing  for  recess,  and  so  much 
also  in  returning  to  the  quiet  essential  for  school- work,  that 
it  amounted  to  more  than  the  half-hour  taken  from  the  end 
of  the  session.  In  most  of  the  Boston  schools,  however,  the 
time  of  preparation  and  of  returning  is  taken  mostly,  if  not 
wholly,  from  the  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  recess.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  no  time  gained  ;  while  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  if  any  recess  were  allowed,  as  there  should  be,  and 
if  the  hour  of  closing;  were  made  the  same  as  in  the  Grammar 
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Schools,  as  would  be  desirable,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  time 
for  school-work. 

8.  Lastly,  it  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
recess  that  the  experience  of  places  where  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  is  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  change.  In 
Albany,  where  it  has  been  under  trial  for  about  two  years, 
parents  and  teachers  are  said  to  be  unanimously  in  its  favor. 
The  Superintendent  of  Rochester  writes,  "In  the  plan  Ave 
have  adopted,  we  have  parents  and  pupils,  physicians,  intelli- 
gent scholars  and  educators  in  this  city,  on  our  side."  The 
plan  has  also  been  tried  for  three  years  in  Woburn,  where  it 
is  said  that  it  meets  with  general  approval.  It  has  been 
recently  adopted  in  Newport,  R.I.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  conditions  of  no  two  communities  are 
exactly  the  same;  that  the  evils  which  the  new  plan  is  pro- 
posed to  cure  may  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  in  one  place 
as  in  another  ;  and  that  the  dangers  of  a  change  may  be  greater 
in  our  city  than  in  smaller  places.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  gain  of  half  an  hoar  out  of  school  should  be  popular  with 
children,  even  at  the  loss  of  the  recess  ;  nor  that  teachers  should 
also  enjoy  an  earlier  release  from  their  work,  especially  if 
they  have  had  the  care  of  scholars  during  recess.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  general  enthusiasm  over  the 
disappearance  of  old  troubles,  the  appearance  of  new 
ones,  quite  as  serious,  has  not  yet  been  noticed.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  new  plan  affects  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  children,  we  think  it  has  nowhere  been  tried  long 
enough  to  afford  a  decisive  test. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  objections  to  the  abolition  of 
the  recess  which  should  be  well  considered. 

1.  The  twenty  minutes  now  given  for  recess  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  needed  for  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  rooms. 
Whether  the  five  minutes  allowed  for  calisthenic  exercises, 
during  which  the  windows  are  usually  thrown  open,  would 
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be  sufficient  for  a  complete  change  of  air  is  somewhat 
questionable. 

2.  If  any  restriction  is  placed  upon  individual  recesses, 
as  would  seem  necessary,  children  will  remain  in  their  seats 
who  should  leave  the  room.  It  is  feared  that  scholars 
may,  in  consequence,  receive  lasting  injury  to  their  health. 
This  danger  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  cases  of  ill-health,  having  no  plainly  assignable  cause, 
would  be  attributed  to  this.  If  there  would  be  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  harmful  to  detain  pupils  till  11.30,  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  some  cases  now  in  which  it  is  harmful  to  detain 
them  till  10.30.  Whether  the  number  of  such  cases  would 
be  increased  can  only  be  determined  by  long  trial  and  care- 
ful observation. 

3.  The  present  recess  gives  rest  and  relaxation  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil.  To  the  teacher,  too,  it  affords  a  quiet 
interval  for  the  preparation  of  work  for  the  last  hour.  It 
would  certainly  seem  that  the  minds  of  both  must  be  fresher 
and  more  vigorous,  and  the  work  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session  be  more  satisfactorily  performed,  with  this  rest  than 
without  it. 

4.  It  may  also  be  urged,  we  think  with  justice,  that  there 
is  a  certain  disciplinary  value  in  the  recess  itself.  Boys, 
especially,  need  to  be  taught  how  to  play,  as  well  as  how  to 
work.  The  contentions  of  the  play-ground,  which  are  in 
miniature  the  contests  of  later  life,  are  a  test  of  character 
such  as  the  school-room  does  not  afford,  and  may  furnish  to  a 
wise  teacher  his  best,  if  not  his  only,  opportunity  for  learning 
the  character  of  his  pupils  and  of  developing  in  them  senti- 
ments of  generosity  and  honor.  If  he  has  kept  alive  the 
boy  within  the  man  his  very  presence  upon  the  play-ground 
may  beget  a  closer  sympathy  between  master  and  pupil. 
They  see  him,  as  he  sees  them,  in  new  relations.  In  his 
kindly  supervision  of  their  play  he  appears  to  them  more 
nearly  in  fact,  what  he  is  in  law,  in  the  place  of  a  parent. 
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Many  a  teacher  would  feel,  if  the  recess  were  taken  away,  that 
he  had  lost  a  source  of  influence  which  could  not  be  replaced. 

5.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  to  a  large  number  of 
our  school-boys  the  school-yard,  small  as  it  is,  is  almost  their 
only  play-ground,  except  the  street.  The  little  play  that 
they  get  at  recess  may  still  be  enough  to  keep  them  from 
wandering  upon  the  street  in  search  of  diversion.  At  least 
the  time  of  recess  is  for  a  large  class  so  much  time  saved  from 
influences  which  are  only  bad.  There  are,  doubtless,  many 
parents  who  would  be  glad  to  feel  that  their  children  were 
secure  even  for  a  longer  time  from  the  dangers  of  the  street. 

6.  The  allowance  of  individual  recesses  with  the  freedom 
which  is  desirable  seems  likely  to  cause  serious  trouble. 
There  is  not  only  the  interruption  to  school-work  to  be  con- 
sidered :  but  also  the  danger  of  pupils  loitering  on  the  way, 
of  improper  communication  between  them  while  absent,  and  of 
the  defacement  of  the  walls  or  out-buildings.  These  dangers 
are  now  guarded  against  in  some  schools  by  sending  a  monitor 
with  a  child  when  he  is  permitted  to  leave  the  room.  This  plan, 
supposing  it  were  a  safeguard  against  the  evils  just  men- 
tioned, only  doubles  the  interruption  to  school-work.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  with  the  best  administration,  the  school 
order  and  discipline  will  not  suffer  in  these  ways  more  by  the 
abolition  of  the  recess  than  it  can  possibly  gain. 

7.  There  does  not  appear  to  be,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  recess  nor  any  demand 
for  a  change.  Among  the  masters  of  the  schools  few,  so 
far  as  Ave  have  been  able  to  learn,  positively  desire  to  try  the 
experiment,  though  few  would  probably  object  to  trying  it. 

In  conclusion,  after  carefully  considering  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  giving  to  each  all  the  weight  to  which  we 
think  it  is  entitled,  we  fail  to  see  that  any  great  good  would 
come  from  abolishing  the  recess.  The  advantages  which 
would  be  gained,  both  in  point  of  discipline  and  of  morals, 
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seem  to  us  quite  counterbalanced  by  new  dangers  and  losses 
which  the  proposed  plan  would  bring  with  it.  So  far  as  health 
is  concerned  neither  plan  can  claim  exemption  from  danger. 
Recess  or  no  recess,  there  are  inevitable  evils  peculiar  to 
each  plan  which  wise  management  and  close  watchfulness 
may  reduce  to  a  minimum,  but  cannot  wholly  remove.  YVe 
therefore  consider  it  inexpedient  to  abolish  the  recess  in  our 
public  schools. 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT. 


Boston,  Sept.  25,  1883. 

To  the  School  Committee :  — 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  presents  its  report, 
required  by  the  following  order  :  — 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  be  instructed  to 
report,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  how  a  text-book  in 
mental  arithmetic  can  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  question,  how  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  may 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  cannot  be  definitely  and 
clearly  answered,  except  by  answering  the  more  comprehen- 
sive questions  :  (1)  What  are  the  objects  of  mental  arithme- 
tic? and  (2)  How  may  these  objects  be  best  accomplished? 

The  principal  ends  to  be  reached  by  the  study  of  mental 
arithmetic  are  these  :  — 

1.  To  train  pupils  to  solve,  without  the  use  of  pen  or 
pencil,  such  simple  problems  in  numbers  as  occur  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life. 

2.  To  introduce  pupils,  by  simple  examples,  to  the  princi- 
ples of  arithmetic,  and  to  fix  these  principles  in  the  mind. 

3.  To  lead  pupils,  by  means  of  simple  problems,  expressed 
by  small  numbers,  to  understand  and  to  solve  the  problems 
of  written  arithmetic,  involving  the  same  principles  as  the 
former,  but  expressed  by  larger  numbers. 

4.  To  train  the  attention  with  the  aid  of  numbers ;  or, 
better,  to  train  the  mind  to  grasp  the  purpose  and  conditions 
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of  a  problem,  to  hold  it  firmly,  and  to  solve  it  correctly  and 
rapidly,  without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil. 

The  first  three  objects  of  mental  arithmetic  are,  practically, 
one,  viz.  :  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  simple  arithme- 
tic for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  written  arithmetic. 
Indeed,  mental  arithmetic  is  an  essential  part  of  arithmetic, 
and  does  not  differ  in  kind  from  written  arithmetic,  before 
which  and  with  which  it  should  be  studied.  Nor  does  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fourth  object  —  the  training  of  the 
attention  —  require  the  solution  of  any  other  problems  than 
those  which  are  used  in  the  e very-day  business  of  life,  and 
which  illustrate  the  principles  and  ordinary  processes  of 
arithmetic.  The  absurd  mental  questions,  intricate  and  un- 
practical, which  formerly  disfigured  text-books,  and  were 
a  dread  and  a  nightmare  to  pupils,  will  never,  it  is  hoped, 
be  restored,  either  on  account  of  any  undue  reverence  for 
the  past,  or  on  account  of  the  mental  training  which,  it 
was  supposed,  the  solution  of  such  problems  gave.  That 
kind  of  mental  gymnastic  wasted  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  pupils. 

The  second  question  to  be  answered  is,  How  may  the 
objects  of  mental  arithmetic  be  best  accomplished? 

It  is  evident  that  pupils  must  get  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  a  mental  problem  in  one  of  three  ways,  viz.  :  by  reading 
it  aloud,  by  hearing  it  read  or  stated,  or  by  reading  it 
silently.  In  the  first  way  both  eye  and  ear  are  used  ;  in 
the  second,  the  ear  alone  ;  in  the  third,  the  eye  alone.  A 
class  which  is  exercised  in  each  of  these  three  ways 
acquires  a  clearer  and  more  enduring  knowledge  of  mental 
arithmetic  than  a  class  which  is  exercised  exclusively  in  one 
of  the  three  ways.  The  eye  and  ear  should  be  trained 
together,  and  each  separately,  in  order  that  the  mind  may 
do  its  work  in  numbers  promptly,  vigorously,  and  correctly. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  best  teaching  of  mental  arithme- 
tic demands:  (1)  that  the  pupil  read  aloud  some  of  its 
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problems;  (2)  that  he  hear  other  problems  read  or  stated  ; 
and  (3)  that  he  read  others  silently.  It  follows,  then,  that 
some  of  the  mental  questions  should  be  given  out  orally  to 
the  pupils,  and  that  others  should  be  presented  to  them 
either  in  script  or  in  print. 

If  the  teacher  has  the  time,  and  is  able  and  willing,  to  com- 
pose the  mental  problems  that  she  needs,  she  will  require  no 
text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  ;  for  she  can  give  out  orally 
a  part  of  the  problems  and  she  can  write  the  rest  on  the 
blackboard.  But  the  limitations  of  time  and  of  strength,  and 
the  lack  of  ability  to  prepare  suitable  problems,  are  sufficient 
to  convince  one  that  the  use  of  a  good  text-book  in  mental 
arithmetic  is  desirable,  and,  to  some  teachers,  is  well-nigh 
indispensable. 

Good  teachers  of  mental  arithmetic,  however,  use  a  text- 
book maiulyto  supplement  their  work,  and  to  save  their  time 
and  strength  for  other  important  studies.  They  do  not 
depend  upon  the  text-book.  When  their  purpose  is  to 
introduce  their  pupils  to  the  principles  of  a  subject  like  frac- 
tions or  percentage,  and  when  they  are  giving  out  simple 
problems  to  make  plain  the  problems  of  written  arithmetic, 
they  ask  such  questions  and  present  such  examples  as  the 
subject  and  the  varied  needs  of  their  pupils  demand.  For 
these  purposes  the  use  of  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic 
is  worse  than  useless  ;  it  is  a  hindrance.  But  when  the  pur- 
pose of  teachers  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  principles  of  arith- 
metic, to  so  train  the  mind  that  it  will  grasp  the  conditions 
of  a  problem  and  will  solve  it  correctly  and  rapidly,  or  to 
give  much  practice  in  the  solution  of  the  simple  problems  of 
daily  occurrence,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  they  will  pre- 
sent to  their  pupils  all  the  necessary  questions,  both  oral  and 
written.  Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  be  provided  with 
a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic,  to  be  used  at  least  for  oral 
exercises. 

Is  it  also  desirable  for  pupiU  to  be  provided  with  text-books 
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in  mental  arithmetic?  Certainly,  if  the  lessons  are  to  be 
prepared.  But,  in  preparing  these  lessons,  pupils  are  too 
likely  to  give  imperfect  attention  to  them,  and  thus  to  lose  the 
chief  advantage  of  the  mental  exercise.  The  recitation  of 
these  prepared  lessons  may  have  the  semblance,  but  can  never 
have  the  reality,  of  vigorous,  concentrated  effort.  A  mental 
example  should  be  new  and  interesting,  and  should  be  so 
presented  to  the  pupil  that  he  must  begin  at  once  its  solution 
and  must  continue  it  until  the  solution  is  completed.  Upon 
this  point  the  evidence  of  Dr.  George  B.  Emerson,  the  first 
principal  of  the  English  High  School,  and  a  man  distinguished 
for  his  sound  and  catholic  opinions  on  methods  of  education, 
is  of  great  weight.  He  gave  out  to  his  pupils  the  questions 
contained  in  the  manuscript  of  the  first  edition  of  Colburn's 
mental  arithmetic.  The  result  of  the  experiment  he  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  — 

The  effect  upon  my  boys  was  most  satisfactory.  They  soon  found 
themselves  answering,  instantaneously  and  without  difficulty,  questions 
which,  without  this  drill,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
answer.  .  .  .  They  told  me  that  it  constantly  happened,  that  in 
their  little  dealings  at  the  shops  they  knew  instantly  the  amount  of 
their  purchases,  while  the  sellers  had  to  cipher  them  out. 

These  questions,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  from  the  first  edition,  — 
those  given  by  Colburn  himself.  That  first  book  was  the  most  impor- 
tant step  in  teaching  tnut  had  ever  been  made.  The  use  of  it,  just  as  it 
was,  was  a  blessing  to  every  child  who  had  to  be  taught.  It  was  mental, 
acting  directly  upon  the  mind.  That  blessing  has  been  forfeited  in 
almost  every  subsequent  edition.  The  book  is  now  cruelly  and  stupidly 
put  in  the  hands  of  children  to  be  studied,  and  has  altogether  ceased  to  be 
mental. 

Thus  Dr.  Emerson  pronounced  judgment  against  requiring 
or  allowing  pupils  to  prepare  lessons  in  mental  arithmetic. 
His  judgment  agreed  with  that  of  the  ablest  educators. 

Next,  is  it  desirable  for  pupils  ever  to  use  text-books  in 
mental  arithmetic?  Not  in  preparation  for  recitations,  but 
during  at  least  two  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic :  (1)  while 
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the  pupils  are  reading  the  questions  aloud;  and  (2)  while 
they  are  reading  the  questions  silently,  that  is,  during  the 
exercise  which  is  termed  arithmetic  at  sight.  In  the  first  ex- 
ercise only  three  books  are  necessary,  —  one  for  the  teacher, 
one  for  the  pupil  who  reads  first,  and  the  third  for  the  pupil 
who  reads  second  —  the  first  reader  passing  his  book  to  the 
third  pupil,  and  so  on.  For  the  second  exercise  every  pupil 
in  the  class  or  division  must  have  a  book.  These  two  ex- 
ercises may  be  so  conducted  that  the  mental  energy  of  the 
pupils  will,  for  the  moment,  be  concentrated  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  a  single  problem.  Both  these  exercises  are  needed  ; 
indeed,  arithmetic  at  sight  is  the  counterpart  of  the  oral 
exercise  which  Dr.  Emerson  described. 

For  the  oral  exercise  one  book  should  be  placed  upon  each 
teacher's  desk,  to  be  used  by  him  alone.  For  the  reading 
exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  there  should  be  two  more 
books  for  the  desk,  the  same  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  For 
arithmetic  at  sight,  one  set  of  sixty  books,  or,  if  need  be, 
more  than  one  set,  should  be  provided  for  each  Grammar 
School,  to  be  used  in  the  several  classes  and  only  at  the  time 
of  the  exercise. 

A  definite  answer  can  now  be  given  to  the  question,  How 
can  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage  ? 

1.  In  the  oral  exercise  the  teacher  uses  the  text-book 
only  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  problem  to  the  pupils. 
They  listen  to  it,  solve  it,  and  either  write  or  state  the 
answer. 

2.  During  the  reading  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  one 
pupil  at  a  time  reads  aloud  from  the  text-book  a  problem.  All 
the  others  listen  to  it  and  solve  it.  He  gives  the  answer,  and 
they  express  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  it. 
There  may  be,  of  course,  several  modifications  of  this 
exercise. 
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3.  For  the  exercise  in  arithmetic  at  sight  books  are  dis- 
tributed so  that  each  pupil  has  one.  The  teacher  then  desig- 
nates a  problem.  The  pupils  read  it  silently,  solve  it,  and 
at  a  signal  from  the  teacher  either  write  or  state  the  answer. 
Among  the  modifications  of  this  exercise  are  these  :  within  a 
specified  time,  say  ten  minutes,  the  pupils  write  the  answers 
of  as  many  questions  of  the  text-books  as  they  can ;  or  they 
write,  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  the  answers  of  a  definite 
number  of  questions  designated  by  the  teacher. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
training  pupils  by  means  of  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic. 
Under  the  names  of  oral  arithmetic  and  of  arithmetic  at 
sight  it  expressed,  in  the  course  of  study,  what  had  been 
termed  mental  arithmetic.  Questions  on  this  subject  have 
formed  a  part  of  every  diploma  examination  in  arithmetic 
given  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1878,  in  187U,  and 
in  1880,  the  Committee  on  Text-books  requested  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  suggest  such  changes  in  text-books  as  it 
thought  advisable.  Accordingly,  in  1878,  the  Board  ot 
Supervisors  recommended  that  three  copies  ot  a  mental 
arithmetic  be  placed  upon  each  teacher's  desk,  but  that  no 
text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  be  used  for  study  by  the 
pupils.  This  recommendation  was  in  substance  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Text-books,  but  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
School  Board.  In  1879  the  recommendation  was  renewed  ; 
and  was  adopted  both  by  the  Committee  on  Text-books  and 
by  the  School  Board,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  Primary 
Schools  ;  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  it  was  adopted  only 
in  part,  so  far  as  the  Grammar  Schools  were  concerned.  In 
these  schools  no  provision  was  made  for  supplying  either 
teachers  or  pupils  with  text-books  in  mental  arithmetic.  At 
the  suggestion  of  a  supervisor,  three  copies  of  the  text-book 
that  had  been  lately  withdrawn  from  the  schools  were  placed 
on  each  teacher's  desk.    These  books  remained  there  until 
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by  some  general  order  they  were  returned  to  the  rooms  of 
the  School  Committee.  In  1880  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
recommended  that  the  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic  be 
used  in  the  sixth  class  of  the  Grammar  Schools  to  supplement 
the  work  done  there  in  written  arithmetic,  and  that  the  same 
book  be  occasionally  used  in  the  upper  classes  for  arithmetic 
at  sight  and  for  oral  arithmetic.  This  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  School  Board ;  and  the  book  is  now  used  in 
the  schools.  Thus  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  from  the 
outset  endeavored  to  encourage  the  right  use,  and  to  dis- 
courage the  abuse,  of  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  make  the  following  recom- 
mendations :  — 

1.  That  three  copies  of  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic 
be  placed  upon  each  Grammar-School  teacher's  desk,  to  be 
used  for  the  oral  and  the  reading  exercise. 

2.  That  one  set  of  sixty  text-books  in  mental  arithmetic, 
or,  if 'necessary,  more  than  one  set,  be  placed  in  each 
Grammar  School,  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  for  arithmetic  at 
sight. 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Chairman, 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SEWING. 


The  Committee  on  Sewing  herewith  respectfully  submit 
the  yearly  report :  — 

This  branch  of  industrial  training  continues  an  important 
feature  of  our  system  of  education,  and  each  year  strengthens 
the  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and  the  permanent  place  it 
deserves  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  teachers  are  able  and  experienced,  and  the  work  ac- 
complished not  only  made  satisfactory  exhibitions  at  the 
various  schools,  but  is  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  homes 
of  the  children,  where  the  practical  value  of  such  instruction 
to  girls  of  all  classes  is  often  very  obvious.  Its  assistance  to 
the  many  to  whom  needlework  affords  a  livelihood  is  ines- 
timable. 

The  changes  to  report  are  very  few.  Of  the  teachers, 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  Close  and  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hamlin  have  been 
removed  by  death,  and  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice  for 
their  ability  and  faithfulness.  The  excellence  of  their  in- 
struction, and  their  pleasant  ways,  will  be  long  remembered 
by  their  pupils. 

In  the  Horace  Mann  School  the  number  of  hours  devoted 
weekly  to  sewing  has  been  lessened,  because  to  pupils  at- 
tending that  school  other  things  seemed  of  greater  impor- 
tance, and,  as  they  remain  in  the  school  a  longer  time,  the 
amount  of  instruction  will,  in  the  end,  be  the  same. 

The  subjoined  report  shows  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the 
year's  work,  and  gives  also  a  list  of  names  of  those  qualified 
as  substitutes. 

For  the  Committee, 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD, 

Secretary. 
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List  of  certificated  Sewing  Teachers  available  as  substi- 


tutes, September,  1883  :  — 


Mrs.  Emily  S.  Beckford 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Bray.  . 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Brown 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Browne 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Burbank 
Caroline  R.  Dawes  . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Felt . 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Frost 
Mrs.  Olive  C.  Hapgood 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Jacobs 
Harriet  Lemist  . 
Ellen  F.  Lowell  . 
Ellen  Plummer  . 
Elizabeth  Pye  . 
Mary  V.  Riley  . 
Mrs.  Lydia  R.  Skinner 
Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Strauss 


73  Dennis  Street,  Roxbury. 

15  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown. 

41  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury. 

30  Spring  Garden  Street,  Dorchester. 

11  Joy  Street. 

9  Champney  Place,  Roxbury. 
21  South  Street. 

32  Leonard  Street,  Harrison  Square. 

21  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury. 

25  Hammond  Street. 

44  Highland  Street. 

9  Douglas  Street,  Cambridgeport. 

224  Webster  Street,  East  Boston. 

443  Broadway,  South  Boston. 

6  G  Street,  South  Boston. 

178  Lexington  Street,  East  Boston. 

36  DwigJd  Street. 
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REPORT. 


Boston,  Sept.  25,  1883. 

To  the  President  of  the  School  Committee:  — 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations,  I  respectfully  present 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Respectfully  yours, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER. 

8upH  of  Schools. 

In  accordance  with  Section  140  of  the  Regulations  of  the 
Public  Schools,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  present 
the  sixth  annual  report  of  their  work  as  a  Board  and  as  Super- 
visors, for  the  school  year  beginning  Sept.  1,  1882. 

DUTIES. 

These  are  specified  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
School  Committee  under  Sections  136-153  inclusive. 

The  Supervisors  have  performed  these  duties  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  the  various  reports  required  are  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  School  Committee. 

Besides  the  usual  inspection  of  schools,  special  duties 
imposed  by  the  committee  have  required  a  large  number  of 
meetings  of  the  Board.  We  find  from  the  record  that  seventy- 
four  such  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year. 

Among  the  more  important  subjects  considered  were 
"  Reading  in  the  Primary  Schools,"  which  resulted  in  School 
Document  No.  1,  1883,  and  the  "Revision  of  the  Courses 
of  Study." 
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READING. 

No  subject  has  attracted  more  attention  among  the  teachers 
of  the  country  than  "  Reading  "  as  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
No  one  subject  comprehends  so  much  nor  is  so  far-reaching 
in  its  effects  upon  the  training  of  the  child. 

During  the  present  year  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  the 
request  of  the  School  Committee,  undertook  to  revise  the 
whole  plan  of  teaching  reading  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and, 
if  possible,  to  present  some  method  that  might  be  adopted, 
and  followed  by  all  the  Primary  teachers  of  the  city. 

In  the  plan  presented  (School  Document  Xo.  1,  1883)  the 
pupil  begins  by  learning  a  few  familiar  words  as  names  of 
objects  equally  familiar.  A  few  other  common  words  are 
also  learned,  that  short  sentences  may  be  formed  and  written 
on  the  black-board.  These  sentences  are  carefully  copied  by 
the  children  upon  their  slates,  more  to  impress  the  form  of 
the  word  or  the  sentence  upon  the  child's  mind,  than  be- 
cause of  its  value  as  an  exercise  in  writing. 

Constant  effort  is  made  to  associate  the  spoken  or  written 
word  with  the  idea  it  is  intended  to  convey. 

Very  soon  the  pupil's  attention  is  called  to  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  uttering  them  only  in  imitation  of  the  teacher, 
that  the  ear  of  the  pupil  may  be  carefully  trained  from  the 
first  to  recognize  correct  sounds. 

When  so  much  has  been  accomplished  the  progress  be- 
comes exceedingly  rapid.  Each  new  word  learned  is  a  help 
to  the  learning  of  analogous  words,  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher 
is  shown  in  the  selection  of  such  new  words  as  will  present 
the  fewest  difficulties  to  the  pupil. 

A  large  number  of  words  has  been  arranged  in  classes, 
and  printed  in  a  convenient  form  in  the  school  document 
referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  teacher  in  her 
selection,  and  facilitating  her  work  in  its  earliest  stages. 

It  is  confidently  believed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
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that  when  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  skilfully 
carried  out  in  all  its  details  by  the  Primary  teachers,  ex- 
cellent results  will  be  gained. 

Individual  preferences  as  to  methods  must  give  way  to 
the  general  good,  and  if  the  best,  as  we  conceive  it,  cannot 
be  had,  the  best  that  we  can  have,  ought  to  be  accepted  in 
£Ood  faith. 

This  document  has  been  issued  by  the  authority  of  the 
School  Board ;  and  a  copy  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  Primary  teacher  as  a  guide  in  this  Department  of 
her  work  in  the  future. 

REVISION  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

By  order  of  the  School  Board,  May  22,  1883,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  was  required  to  revise  the  present  courses  of 
study  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools,  taking  into  full 
consideration  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  masters  upon 
that  subject. 

Much  time  has  been  given  by  the  Board  to  this  work.  A 
desire  to  make  some  subjects  more  prominent,  and  all  more 
clearly  understood,  was  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
Supervisors  while  performing  this  duty.  Fuller  explana- 
tions of  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  subject  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  confining  it  within  more 
definite  limits,  and  of  making  it  more  systematic. 

THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

It  is,  and  has  been,  the  intention  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  emphasize  the  study  of  language.  The  object  of 
the  study  should,  from  the  first,  be  correctness  and  facility  in 
the  use  of  language  as  an  expression  of  thought.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  to  express  their  ideas  readily,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  Talking  exercises  should  be  made  as  promi- 
nent as  writing  exercises,  and  in  both,  the  teacher's  aim 
should  always  be  to  assist  the  pupil  in  the  expression  of  his 
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own  thought.  Language  as  a  science  should  not  be  studied 
until  late  in  the  Grammar-School  course.  Parsing  and 
analysis  properly  belong  to  this  late  period.  They  assist 
but  little  in  the  correct  use  of  language. 

Pupils  should  be  given  something  to  think  about;  it  may 
be  a  familiar  object  or  a  simple  piece  of  composition  in  the 
form  of  a  story.  Having  thoughts  of  their  own,  they  should 
be  led  to  express  them,  simply  and  naturally,  in  correct 
language. 

Whenever  they  have  read  an  interesting  >tory  they  should 
be  allowed  to  tell  it  in  their  own  way  to  the  class.  Others 
will  be  induced  to  make  corrections,  or  to  tell  the  story  more 
fully  or  correctly. 

The  same  thing  can  be  told  in  writing,  and  thus  pupils 
taught  to  use  tongue  or  pen  with  equal  facility. 

Following  this  plan  out,  the  children  can  soon  be  taught 
to  give  the  substance  of  their  lessons,  as  learned  from  the 
text-books,  correctly  and  readily.  Study  and  recitations  will 
not  simply  have  for  their  object  the  repetition  of  the  words 
of  a  text-book,  with  no  thought  of  the  ideas  of  the  author  ;  but 
the  child  will  strive,  during  his  study  hour,  to  gather  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  knowing  that  in  recitation  he  can 
easily  clothe  it  in  language  of  his  own. 

This  work  should  continue  through  all  the  classes  of  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  school  grades. 

During  all  this  time  the  pupil  ma}'  learn  much  that  may 
be  termed  technical  grammar  ;  but  he  will  not  know  it  as 
such,  or  even  as  "grammar"  at  all.  Scores  of  exercises  may 
be  given  by  the  teacher,  all  having  for  their  object  the  fa- 
miliarizing of  pupils  with  the  various  forms  and  idioms  of  the 
language.  . 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  Grammar-School 
course,  and  throughout  the  whole  period  spent  in  the  High 
schools,  a  more  careful  study  of  the  construction  and  form 
of  the  language  itself  should  be  pursued.    The  minds  of  the 
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pupils  have  now  reached  such  a  state  of  development  that 
this  study  will  be  a  pleasure.  Progress  at  this  stage  will  be 
exceedingly  rapid.  In  the  High  Schools,  the  study  of  some 
foreign  language  will  add  additional  interest  to  the  study 
of  their  own.  Illustrations  from  English  literature,  now  one 
of  the  required  studies,  will  tend  still  further  to  increase  the 
pupil's  interest  in  the  language  itself,  and  what  has  heretofore 
been  considered  by  many  students  as  dry  and  uninteresting 
will  prove,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  teachers,  pleasing 
and  attractive. 

SPELLING. 

Correctness  and  facility  in  the  use  of  language  depend 
largely  upon  one's  skill  in  the  choice  of  suitable  words  and 
idioms  to  express  his  thought ;  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
richness  of  his  vocabulary. 

A  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  words  correctly,  both  in 
speaking  and  in  writing.  Spelling,  therefore,  is  an  important 
branch  of  language-teaching. 

Two  classes  of  words  should  be  dealt  with  in  teaching 
spelling,  viz.,  words  whose  meaning  is  already  familiar  to  the 
pupil,  and  which  are  in  daily  use  by  him  ;  and,  secondly, 
words  only  partially  familiar  to  him  from  hearing  them  in  the 
conversation  of  others,  or  from  meeting  them  in  the  books 
he  reads. 

These  two  classes  of  words  may  be  termed  "  familiar  "  and 
"  partiallv  familiar  "  words.  All  others  may  well  be  left  until 
the  future  makes  some  demand  upon  the  pupil  for  the  expres- 
sion or  the  understanding;  of  a  thought  bevond  the  reach  of 
his  own  vocabulary. 

These  two  classes  of  words,  which  must  be  taught  in  con- 
nection with  other  language-work,  will  receive  quite  different 
treatment  from  the  intelligent  teacher. 

Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  done  with  the  "familiar" 
words,  because  the  child  already  knows  how  to  use  them  in 
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conversation.  He  must  be  taught  to  spell  them,  that  he  may 
use  them  in  writing.  These  words  may  be  given  to  the  pupil 
in  sentences  or,  when  the  teacher  is  quite  sure  that  all  the  pupils 
understand  their  proper  meaning,  disconnectedly.  They 
may  be  spelled  orally  or  written  in  columns  on  the  slate. 
Only  one  point  is  to  be  gained,  viz.,  correct  spelling. 

With  the  "  partially  familiar  "  words  two  points  are  to  be 
gained,  viz.,  ability  to  use  them  in  conversation,  and  ability 
to  use  them  in  written  composition.  The  teacher  who  under- 
takes to  teach  such  words  disconnectedly  makes  a  grave,  mis- 
take. The  work  is  but  half  done  when  the  mere  spelling  has 
been  taught.  "  Partially  familiar  "  words  should  be  taught 
in  connection  with  sentence-making. 

In  the  use  of  a  spelling-book,  the  great  danger  lies  in  the 
temptation  that  always  comes  to  a  teacher  to  treat  all  classes  of 
words,  whether  familiar  or  not,  precisely  alike.  Words  will 
be  spelled  and  not  used,  and  so  the  work  remains  half  done  ; 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  half  that  is  done  is  practically  useless. 

Any  spelling-book  adapted  to  the  whole  range  of  Grammar- 
School  work  must  contain  a  large  number  of  words  beyond 
the  need  of  pupils  in  the  lower  classes.  If  a  teacher  uses 
such  a  book,  her  work  should  be  confined  to  the  words 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  her  class,  and  such  words  should 
be  conveniently  arranged  for  study. 

A  spelling-book  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  one  grade 
could  be  found  in  some  convenient  form,  would  be  of  great 
value  to  a  teacher  in  the  economy  of  time  and  labor  ;  but  no 
spelling-book,  however  good,  should  be  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  modes  of  teaching  spelling. 

A  good  teacher  will  require  his  pupils  to  spell  in  connection 
with  all  class  recitations.  Every  new,  strange,  or  peculiar 
word  will  receive  attention  at  the  time  it  is  used.  It  will  be 
written  upon  the  black-board,  or  upon  the  slate,  and  used  in 
the  construction  of  sentences  until  its  form  and  meaning  are 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
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Spelling  is  now  well  taught  by  many  teachers ;  but  with 
many  others  a  better  understanding  of  the  methods  that 
should  be  employed  in  teaching  this  important  branch  of  lan- 
guage-work is  necessary  to  place  it  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  term  w  Oral  Instruction,"  used  in  the  Course  of  Study 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1 878,  was  a  traditional 
heading,  adopted  from  the  former  course.  It  was  a  conven- 
ient misnomer,  covering  work  of  great  importance,  but  some- 
what miscellaneous,  which  was  probably  first  brought  together, 
under  this  heading,  simply  because  it  was  class-work  that 
could  not,  and  should  not,  be  shaped  by  the  use  of  text- 
books. It  was  intended  to  include  all  that  training  and 
study  which  must  be  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the 
teacher. 

For  the  Primary  Schools  the  main  object  was  to  provide 
that  fundamental  training  of  the  observing  powers  and  of  the 
judgment,  which  is  of  great  educational  and  practical  im- 
portance. To  observe,  to  compare,  and  then  to  infer,  is  the 
natural  order  alike  for  children  and  for  adults.  Moreover, 
success  in  school-life,  and  in  the  industrial  arts,  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  ability  to  draw  correct  inferences  from  accu- 
rate observations. 

In  the  Grammar-School  course  the  study  of  natural  objects 
and  phenomena  was  continued  ;  and  various  readings,  designed 
to  supplement  the  regular  studies,  and  to  impart  general  in- 
formation, were  added  to  this  department.  Stories  from 
history,  biographical  sketches,  myths  and  fables,  that  are,  by 
the  frequent  allusions  to  them,  almost  as  familiar  as 
household  words,  — all  these  should  have  a  place  in  element- 
ary schools,  and  they  were  retained,  where  they  Avere  found 
in  the  former  programme,  under  the  head  of  "  Oral  Instruc- 
tion." Now  that  supplementary  reading  has  been  introduced, 
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for  the  purpose  of  inciting-  a  love  of  good  books,  and  of  fur- 
nishing material  for  thought  and  for  language-training,  this 
miscellaneous  work  finds  its  proper  opportunity  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  objects,  therefore,  in  recasting  the  Course  of 
Study  has  been  to  transfer  the  topics  just  mentioned  to  the 
column  headed  "Language,"  and  to  limit  both  the  time  for, 
and  the  scope  of,  the  department  heretofore  known  as  "  Oral 
Instruction."  There  is  no  longer  any  need  of  retaining'  so 
general  a  title,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  more  specific  one 
of  "  Observation  Lessons  "  for  Primary  Schools,  and  of  r' Ele- 
mentary Science  "  for  Grammar  Schools,  will  indicate  more 
clearly  the  purpose  and  method  of  this  department.  It  is 
designed,  primarily,  to  cultivate  accurate  observation  and 
independent  thought;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  give  children  a 
simple  knowledge  of  the  physical  world,  and  to  stimulate  the 
desire  for  further  acquisition. 

In  the  revised  course  this  department  is  outlined  with 
some  detiniteness,  but  it  will  need  fuller  interpretation  (as 
provided  for  in  the  Regulations,  Sect.  148),  and  also 
intelligent  treatment  in  the  details  of  methods  suggested,  to 
make  it  truly  successful.  When  thus  interpreted  and  carried 
out,  children  will  be  trained  early  to  the  right  use  of  their 
eves,  hands,  and  mental  powers  ;  and  will  obtain  that  scien- 
tific information  which  has  a  daily  application  in  the  varied 
arts  and  industries. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  plan  of  supplying  the  Primary  Schools  with  supple- 
mentary reading  has  been  so  long  tried  that  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  experiment. 

There  are  now  one  hundred  and  eleven  sets  of  First  Readers, 
and  seventy-two  sets  of  Second  Readers  (thirty  books  in  a 
set)  owned  by  the  city  and  regularly  sent  from  one  Primary 
School  to  another  on  the  first  school-day  of  each  month. 
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The  circuits  are  so  arranged  that  in  nearly  every  Primary- 
School  building  there  will  be  two  sets  of  Readers,  —  one  of 
the  first  grade  and  one  of  the  second. 

The  policy  of  the  School  Committee,  whereby  a  number  of 
sets  of  entirely  new  books  is  added  each  year  to  the  old  sup- 
ply, will  soon  amply  furnish  our  Primary  Schools  with  sup- 
plementary reading. 

This  reading  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  and  its 
value  is  so  manifest  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we 
were  so  long  without  it. 

The  Grammar  Schools,  however,  are  not  so  well  sup- 
plied, though  an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made. 
The  average  age  of  pupils  upon  entering  these  schools 
from  the  Primary  is  not  far  from  nine  years,  and  at  gradua- 
tion they  must  average  over  fifteen.  Most  children  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  will  read  at  least  one  volume 
per  month,  taken  from  the  Public  Library,  and  very  many 
will  read  more.  This  want  can  best  be  met  in  the  public 
schools,  where  the  reading  is  directed  by  an  intelligent 
teacher. 

By  taking  advantage  of  this  desire  for  new  reading  matter, 
so  universal  among  children,  we  can  accomplish  several 
most  desirable  ends  : 

1st.  Facility  and  correct  expression  while  reading  aloud. 

For  this  purpose  suitable  books,  in  sets  of  three  books  each, 
might  be  furnished  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  for  use  in  all 
but  the  two  lowest  grades.  Each  grade  would  need  one  set, 
and  four  sets,  or  twelve  books,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  school,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  schools  are 
very  large.  These  books  would  be  used  for  what  is  termed 
"sight-reading,"  the  teacher  having  one  book  and  the  pupils 
the  other  two.  These  books  should  be  entertaining  as  well 
as  instructive  ;  and,  if  both  entertaining  and  instructive,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  attention  of  the  class  to 
the  reading  matter.     The  pupils  read  aloud  and  pass  the 
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book  as  directed  by  the  teacher.  It  will  be  found  upon  trial 
that  the  eagerness  of  the  class  to  hear  and  understand  what 
is  being  read  is  one  of  the  strongest  stimulants  to  the  reader 
to  make  his  reading  clear  and  distinct. 

2d.  The  power  to  reproduce  in  the  pupil's  own  language 
the  thought  of  the  writer  of  the  book. 

This  is  the  second  great  end  to  be  accomplished,  and  for 
this  purpose  books  are  furnished  to  the  Grammar  Schools  in 
sets  of  fifty-six  volumes  each. 

These  books  should  also  be  entertaining  and  instructive. 
They  need  not  be  used  in  school  hours  at  all,  but  can  be 
taken  home  one  or  two  nights  of  each  week  by  the  pupils, 
who  should  be  required  to  read  carefully  a  limited  number 
of  pages.  The  thought  s  expressed  in  these  few  pages  should 
be  reproduced  by  the  pupil,  in  his  own  language,  during  a 
class  exercise  on  the  following  day,  the  teacher,  who  has  also 
carefully  read  the  same  pages,  assisting  the  pupils  by  skilful 
questioning. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  as  complete  and 
exhaustive  statements  as  possible. 

Such  exercises  as  these  will  be  of  great  service  to  them, 
not  only  by  giving  them  great  power  in  gathering  and  retain- 
ing the  thoughts  of  an  author,  but  also  by  giving  them  great 
facility  in  expressing  their  own  ideas.  In  short,  such  an 
exercise  furnishes  one  of  the  very  best  language-lessons. 

3d.  Familiarity  with  many  of  the  very  best  specimens  of 
American  and  English  literature,  and,  consequently,  the 
cultivation  of  a  taste  for  that  which  is  highest  and  best  in 
all  literature. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  books  selected  for  pupils 
by  the  school  authorities  will  be  greatly  superior,  as  a  class, 
to  those  selected  by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  will  also  be 
admitted  that  the  pupil  will  receive  much  greater  benefit 
from  his  reading  when  it  is  directed  by  a  judicious  teacher. 
It  is  quite  possible  for  any  good  teacher  in  the  first,  second, 
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or  third  class  of  a  Grammar  School  to  read  with  his  pupils, 
in  the  maimer  last  indicated,  at  least  four  or  five  ordinary 
volumes  per  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  reading  is  done  mainly  at 
home,  and  only  one  or  two  hours  of  school-time  each  week  is 
given  to  conversation  upon  what  has  been  read. 

It  is  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  twelve  or  fifteen  volumes  of 
the  very  best  literature,  adapted  to  the  needs  and  understand- 
ing of  the  pupils,  may  be  thoroughly  read  by  the  time  they 
are  ready  for  graduation  from  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  tastes  of  the  pupils  would  be  well-nigh  formed  by 
such  an  amount  of  reading,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  reading  matter  has  been  most  carefully  selected,  and  the 
redaing  judiciously  directed,  the  literary  bent  of  the  pupils' 
minds  must  evidently  be  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  chances  will  be  much  more  favorable  than 
they  have  been  in  the  years  now  past. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  supplementary  reading  in  the 
Grammar  Schools  may  well  be  said  of  the  same  subject  in 
connection  with  the  High  Schools. 

The  sets  of  books  required  in  the  High  Schools  would  be 
much  smaller  than  in  the  Grammar,  as  the  maximum  number 
of  pupils  to  a  class  is  thirty-five,  instead  of  fifty-six.  The 
reading  could  be  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  has 
been  indicated  for  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  class  of  literature  selected  would,  of  course,  be  of  a 
higher  grade  ;  but  if  twelve  or  fifteen  volumes  of  such  read- 
ing matter  as  is  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  High-School 
pupils  can  be  read  by  them  under  the  direction  of  teachers  of 
such  literary  distinction  as  we  find  in  our  highest  grade  of 
schools,  certainly  we  shall  have  a  right  to  expect  the  most 
beneficial  results. 

This  work  has  already  been  inaugurated  in  both  High  and 
Grammar  schools,  and  the  results  of  the  trial  in  both  grades 
will  justify  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 
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It  has  been  said  that  an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  matter  of  supplying  supplementary  reading  to  the 
Grammar  and  High  schools. 

The  following  lists  of  books  have  been  accepted  by  the 
School  Board,  and  the  principal  of  any  school,  Grammar  or 
High,  can  make  his  selections,  and  order  the  books  from  the 
proper  authorities.  Every  book  ordered  for  the  first  time 
will  be  carefully  examined  by  the  Committee  on  Text-books, 
and  if  approved,  the  order  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Supplies,  and  the  books  will  be  received  in  due  time. 

LATIX  AXD  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
[Sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-rive  copies  of  one  book.] 

English. 

Barnes's  "  History  of  Ancient  Peoples  "  ;  Church's  44  Stories  from  the 
East,  from  Herodotus 11 ;  Church's  ''Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from 
Herodotus";  Church's  u  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians'";  Abbott's 
"  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  "  ;  Fronde's  "  Cassar  "  ;  Forsythe's  "  Life 
of  Cicero  "  ;  Ware's  4 4  Aurelian  "  ;  Cox's  44  Crusades  "  ;  Masson's  abridge- 
ment of  44  Guizot's  History  of  France  "  ;  Scott's  "  Abbott"  ;  Scott's  "  Mon- 
astery "  ;  Scott's  "  Talisman  "  ;  Scott's  44  Qnentin  Dnrward  "  ;  Kingsley's 
44  Hereward "  ;  Kingsley's  44  Westward  Ho";  Melville's  u  Holmby 
House";  Macaulay's  44  Essay  on  Frederic";  Macaulay's  44  Essay  on 
Clive  " ;  Macaulay's  ».*  Essay  on  Dr.  Johnson";  Motley's  "Essay  on 
Peter  the  Great  "  ;  Thackeray's  44  Henry  Esmond  "  ;  Thackeray's  "The 
Virginians";  Thackeray's  44  The  Four  Georges  "  ;  Dickens's  44  Tale  of 
Two  Cities";  George  Eliot's  "Silas  Marner";  Irving's  44  Alhambra"; 
Irving's  44  Bracebridge  Hall  "  ;  Miss  Buckley's  44  Life  and  her  Children  "  ; 
Bulfinch's  u  Age  of  Fable."    (Revised  Edition.) 

French. 

Saintine's  "  Picciola  "  ;  St.  Germain's  u  Pour  une  £pingle  "  ;  Achard's 
<4Le  Clos  Pommier  "  ;  Feuillet's  44  Roman  d'un  Homme  Pauvre  "  ;  Du- 
mas's  44  La  Tulipe  Xoire  "  ;  Vigny's  44  Cinq  Mars  "  ;  Bocher's  44  College 
Plays"  (2  vols.);  Herrig's  "  La  France  Litteraire  " ;  Lacombe's  "La 
Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran(;ais." 

German. 

Andersen's  44  Marchen"  ;  Simmondson's  44  Balladenbuch"  ;  Krummach- 
er's  44  Parabeln  "  ;  Goethe's  44  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  "  ;  Schiller's  44  Jung- 
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frau  von  Orleans  "  ;  Lessing's  "  Nathan  der  Weise  "  ;  Zschokke's  "  Dei* 
Zerbrochene  Krug." 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

"  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  "  (revised  edition)  ;  "  Zigzag  Journeys 
in  the  Orient"  (revised  edition)  ;  "  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands  11 
(revised  edition);  Scudder's  "Boston  Town";  Drake's  "Around  the 
Hub  11 ;  Butterworth's  "  Boston  "  ;  Towle's  "  Pizarro  "  ;  Towle's  "  Vasco 
da  Grama";  Towle's  "  Magellan  " ;  "Fairy  Land  of  Science";  Haw- 
thorne's "  True  Stories  "  ;  Higginson's  "Young  Folks'  Book  of  Explor- 
ers"; Quaekenbos's  "Child's  History  of  the  United  States":  Scott's 
"Kenihvorth"  ;  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  ;  Longfellow's  "Evangeline"  ;  "Tom 
Brown's  School-days  at  Rugby";  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare "  ; 
"  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur  "  ;  Munroe's  "  Story  of  our  Country"  ; 
Gardiner's  "  History  of  England  for  Young  Folks  "  ;  Yonge's  "  Stories 
of  Rome'1;  Smiles's  "Round  the  World  by  a  Boy";  Smiles's  "Robert 
Dick,  Geologist  and  Botanist  "  ;  Lander's  "  Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes  "  ; 
Mrs.  Brassey's  "  Voyage  of  the  Yacht '  Sunbeam  "' ;  J.  Abbott's  "  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotts  "  ;  J.  Abbott's  "  Charles  I.  "  ;  B.  Taylor's  "  Boys  of  other 
Countries  "  ;  Church's  "  Stories  from  Homer"  ;  "  What  Mr.  Darwin  saw 
in  his  Voyage  around  the  World  in  the  Ship  'Beagle'";  Susan  Cool- 
idge's  "  The  Guernsey  Lily  "  ;  Muloch's  "  A  Noble  Life  "  ;  Hayes's  "Cast 
away  in  the  Cold"  ;  M.  E.  Dodge's  "  Hans  Blinker." 

The  supply  of  books  will,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  means 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  ;  but  when 
it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  the  results  claimed  for  a  judicious 
use  of  supplementary  reading  can  be  attained  by  the  teachers 
of  Boston  who  have  in  charge  the  training  of  our  pupils  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  their  school-life,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
means  to  carry  on  the  project. 

There  are  now  in  the  Public  Library  five  sets  of  books,  of 
thirty  volumes  each,  that  are  freelyr  loaned  to  the  public  schools 
when  called  for  by  a  Principal.  These  books  can  be  re- 
tained in  the  school  as  long  as  needed,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Library.    Their  titles  are  as  follows  :  — 

"We  Girls,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  S.  Whitney;  "Vasco  da 
Gama,"  by  Geo.  M.  Towle  ;  "Pizarro,"  by  Geo.  M.  Towle  ; 
"Leslie  Goldthwaite,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  S.  Whitney;  "Evan- 
geline," by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

By  vote  of  the  School  Committee,  semi-annual  promotions 
from  the  Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools  were  restored, 
after  an  interval  of  about  three  years. 

Both  plans  of  promotion,  annual  and  semi-annual,  have 
their  advocates,  and  strong  arguments  can  be  urged  in  favor 
of  either. 

There  were  two  principal  objections  to  the  semi-annual 
promotions:  (1)  Pupils  were  sent  from  the  Grammar  to 
the  High  Schools  once  a  year  (Sept.),  but  were  received 
from  the  Primary  Schools  twice  each  year  (Feb.  and  Sept.). 
In  consequence  of  the  depletion  of  the  Grammar  classes 
most  of  these  Primary  pupils  were  absorbed  by  classes 
already  formed  in  the  higher  schools,  and  practically  two- 
thirds  of  the  classes  in  these  schools  were  somewhat  disar- 
ranged or  rearranged  at  each  promotion  from  the  Primary. 
(2)  This  rearrangement  of  Grammar  and  Primary  classes 
every  six  months  usually  resulted  in  a  change  of  teachers  for 
all  the  brighter  pupils,  the  slower  only  being  required  to 
remain  and  repeat  the  six  months'  work  with  their  former 
teacher. 

Now  that  semi-annual  promotions  have  been  restored,  it 
will  be  well  to  meet  this  latter  difficulty  by  so  arranging  the 
classes  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  that  pupils  will 
be  required  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  but  three  teachers 
in  the  former,  and  but  six  in  the  latter  grade. 

This  arrangement  may  not  be  possible  in  all  cases,  but  the 
Principal,  who  understands  all  the  circumstances  of  his  school, 
may  well  be  trusted  to  make  such  deviations  from  this  rule 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Primary  Schools  at  five 
year  of  age.  In  some  parts  of  the  city,  notably  among  the 
poorer  classes,  the  parents  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege 
to  the  fullest  extent :  but,  in  others,  where  the  circumstances 
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are  such  that  the  care  of  the  children  is  less  burdensome  and 
their  labor  less  valuable,  the  children  are  seven  and  in  many 
instances  even  eight  years  *old  before  they  are  brought  to  the 
Primary  School.  Of  course,  pupils  of  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age  can  and  will,  if  permitted,  make  much  more  rapid 
progress  than  those  only  four  ortive. 

In  districts  where  such  children  have  been  grouped  and 
taught  together,  many  of  them  have  actually  accomplished  in 
two  years  the  entire  work  required  in  the  Primary-School 
courses.  This  grouping  of  the  older  children,  however,  has 
not  been  general  throughout  the  city,  and  in  some  districts 
pupils  whose  ages  and  acquirements  are  such  that  rapid 
progress  is  possible  and  desirable,  have  been  hindered  in 
their  progress  by  being  yoked  for  a  full  year  to  others  who 
are  younger  and  less  capable.  The  natural  result  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  average  age  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  Grammar 
Schools,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  ages  of  the 
Grammar  and  High  School  graduates. 

The  work  of  our  public  schools  is  laid  out  in  grades,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  work  of  a  grade  can  be  done  in  a 
year.  When  work  is  practically  laid  out  in  years,  and  classes 
are  moved  forward  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  make  room  for 
pupils  pressing  in  from  below,  it  is  natural  that  promotion, 
in  the  mind  of  both  pupil  and  teacher,  should  be  associated 
with  the  idea  of  a  change  of  room.  It  is,  however,  not 
reasonable  to  expect  all  classes  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  a  given  time. 

If  one  class  of  pupils  can  do  the  work  of  one  grade  in  a 
year,  another  may  be  able,  with  perfect  ease,  to  do  the  same 
wTork  equally  well  in  four-fifths  of  the  time  ;  and  still  another 
class  may  require  one  or  two  months  more  than  a  full  year  to 
complete  the  prescribed  work  of  the  grade. 

When  the  work  of  a  grade  has  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted, the  class  should  begin  that  of  the  next  higher,  whether 
it  be  in  November,  December,  May,  or  June.    This  advance 
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to  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade  is  a  promotion,  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  change  of  room  or  teacher. 

When  promotions  depend  upon  the  completion  of  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  and  not  upon  the  pressure  of  num- 
bers from  below,  causing  an  advance  "all  along  the  line," 
it  will  make  little  difference  whether  pupils  are  taken  into  the 
Grammar  Schools  from  the  Primary  once,  twice,  or  more 
times  in  the  year. 

Pupils  will  be  transferred  from  one  room  to  another  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  —  economy  of  dollars  and  cents,  or  econ- 
omy of  teaching  force  ;  but  promotions  will  only  occur  when 
the  pupils  have  completed  the  work  of  one  grade  and  are 
ready  to  begin  that  of  the  next  higher,  at  whatever  time  in 
the  year  that  condition  of  things  may  occur. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  another 
danger,  which,  in  the  past,  certainly  has  not  always  been 
avoided. 

If  we  have  no  right  to  expect  the  same  amount  of  work 
from  one  class  as  from  another  in  a  given  time,  it  certainly 
would  be  unjust  to  fix  definitely  the  number  of  pupils  as- 
signed to  each  teacher,  and  then  to  require  all  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  next  higher  grade  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Fifty-six  pupils  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  one  of  our 
public  schools  so  nearly  alike  in  qualification  and  general 
ability  that  they  can  pursue  precisely  the  same  course  of 
study  and  receive  precisely  the  same  instruction  in  all 
branches  of  study  with  equal  advantage  to  all.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  said  that  no  teacher,  having  charge  of  fifty-six 
pupils,  can  impart  instruction  advantageously  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  groups  of  children.  Two  groups,  or  three  at 
most,  will  be  all  that  she  can  make  in  justice  to  herself,  and, 
consequently,  to  her  pupils.  Unless  some  plan  of  grouping 
be  adopted  by  the  teachers,  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
bright,  ambitious  pupils  will  be  kept  back  by  the  slower  and 
less  ambitious  found  in  every  class. 
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But  the  difficulty  that  comes  from  an  improper  grouping 
of  pupils  is  not  the  only  one,  and  perhaps  not  the  greatest 
that  must  be  met  in  connection  with  the  usual  promotions. 
Changes  from  room  to  room  must  occur  once  or  twice  each 
year  to  accommodate  the  little  ones  crowding  in  from  below. 
The  upper  classes  have  been  depleted  more  or  less  in  conse- 
quence of  promotions  into  the  higher  schools,  or  by  pupils 
being  withdrawn  for  various  reasons.  The  number  sent  from 
one  room  to  another  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  vacant 
seats  to  be  filled.  Perhaps  from  a  class  of  fifty-six  pupils, 
only  thirty-six  can  be  taken.  The  twenty  remaining  have 
heretofore  been  considered  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  class 
fairly  well ;  but  now  that  new-comers  enter  from  below,  they 
are,  in  too  many  instances,  allowed  to  drop  back  and  join 
hands  with  those  who  have  belonged  to  an  inferior  grade. 
The  inevitable  result  of  such  promotions,  if  promotions  they 
may  be  called,  will  be  in  many  cases  to  unduly  stimulate 
those  who  are  sent  up  higher,  and  to  disgust  and  dishearten 
those  who  must  remain  behind. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  found  when  promotions  de- 
pend upon  ability  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  next  higher 
grade,  and  not  upon  the  number  of  vacant  seats  in  the 
higher  rooms. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTION  FROM  THE  PRIMARY  TO  THE 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  classes  of  the  Primary  Schools,  numbering  130, 
were  examined  in  June,  with  uniform  questions  prepared  by 
the  Supervisors. 

This  examination  included  Reading,  Spelling,  Composition, 
Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Drawing. 

The  examination  in  Drawing  was  prepared  by  the  Director 
having  that  subject  in  charge. 

In  reading,  the  examination  was  conducted  by  the  Masters 
of  the  District,  from  books  furnished  from  the  Central  office, 
and  never  before  seen  by  teachers  or  pupils. 
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In  Spelling,  the  examination  was  also  conducted  by  the 
Masters,  who  dictated  the  following  exercise,  prepared  by 
the  Supervisors :  — 

Last  Saturday  I  saw  a  dog  running  after  Mary  Brown's  white 
kitten.  Don't  you  think  the  dog  was  very  naughty?  I  drove  him 
off.  There  was  a  blue  ribbon  around  the  kitten's  neck,  tied  in  a  hard 
knot.  The  ribbon  was  so  tight  that  my  brother  had  to  cut  it  with 
his  knife.  Mary  lives  on  Orange  street.  I  carried  the  pretty  kitten 
to  her,  and  she  thanked  me. 

In  composition  the  pupil  was  given  the  following  story, 
which  he  was  to  read  silently ;  and,  after  handing  it  back 
to  his  teacher,  reproduce  in  his  own  words  :  — 


THE  BROKEN  HORSE-SHOE. 

A  farmer  was  going  one  day  to  the  city  with  his  little  son,  Thomas. 
As  they  were  walking  along  the  road,  they  saw  a  broken  horse-shoe 
lying  on  the  ground. 

44  See  there,  Thomas  ;  there's  a  horse-shoe  for  you." 

44 1  don't  care  for  it,"  said  Thomas.  It  isn't  worth  the  trouble  of 
stooping  to  pick  up." 

His  father  said  nothing,  but  picked  up  the  shoe  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket.  When  they  came  to  the  city  he  sold  it  for  three  cents,  and 
bought  some  cherries  with  the  money. 

After  a  while  they  began  their  walk  home  from  the  city.  The  sun 
was  burning  hot,  so  that  Thomas  was  very  thirsty.  Then  his  father 
dropped  a  cherry  from  the  bag,  as  if  by  chance.  Thomas  picked  it  up 
as  eagerly  as  if  it  had  been  gold,  and  put  it  quickly  into  his  mouth. 
After  they  had  gone  some  steps  farther,  his  father  dropped  another 
cherry  from  the  bag,  which  Thomas  seized  as  eagerly  as  before.  And 
so,  as  they  went  on,  the  father  kept  dropping  cherries  from  the  bag 
upon  the  ground,  while  Thomas  kept  picking  them  up  as  fast  as  they 
fell. 

When  he  had  eaten  the  last  cherry,  his  father  turned  smilingly 
towards  him,  and  said,  44  You  see  now,  my  boy,  that  if  you  had  been 
willing  to  stoop  once  to  pick  up  the  horse-shoe,  you  would  not  have 
lad  to  stoop  a  hundred  times  to  pick  up  the  cherries." 
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The  following  papers  were  submitted  as  tests  in  Oral 
Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  and  Drawing  :  — 

ORAL  ARITHMETIC. 

PART  I. 

Questions  to  be  given  orally.  Answers  to  be  written  on  slips  of 
paper.  Variations  of  the  question  are  indicated  in  parenthesis.  Only 
one  question  is  to  be  taken  from  each  group. 

(1.)  How  many  cents  must  be  paid  for  8  (or  9,  or  7,  or  6)  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  at  9  (or  7,  or  C,  or  8)  cents  a  yard? 

(2.)  How  many  are  seven  5's  (or  six  3's?  or  three  9's?  or  five  8's? 
or  four  7's?) 

(3.)  Henry  had  15  (or  17,  or  14,  or  16,  or  12)  cents  and  lost  8  (or 
9,  or  6,  or  7,  or  5)  of  them.    How  many  cents  had  he  left? 

(4.)  How  many  are  87  less  9?  (or  56  less  8?  or  63  less  7?  or  72 
less  8?  or31  less  9?) 

(5.)  If  you  save  8  (or  7,  or  9,  or  5,  or  6)  cents  every  day,  how  many 
days  will  it  take  you  to  save  64  (or  56,  or  54,  or  45,  or  42)  cents  ? 

(6.)  What  is  h  of  18  inches?  (or  \  of  15  inches?  or  \  of  20  inches? 
or  £  of  18  inches?  or  £  of  22  inches  ?) 

(7.)  If  9  (or  7,  or  5,  or  6,  or  8)  girls  share  equally  27  (or  42,  or  60, 
or  54,  or  48)  apples,  how  many  apples  will  each  girl  have  ? 

(8.)  If  you  have  23  (or  18,  or  27,  or  36,  or  44)  buttons,  and  I  give 
you  8  (or  7,  or  5,  or  6,  or  9)  more,  how  many  will  you  then  have? 

(9.)  How  many  blocks  must  you  put  with  7  blocks  to  make  15 
blocks  ?  or  with  8  to  make  16  ?  or  with  6  to  make  13  ?  or  with  9  to 
make  17  ?  or  with  5  to  make  12  ? 

(10.)  Anna  bought  three  spools  of  thread  at  five  cents  a  spool,  and 
gave  a  twenty-five  cent  piece  to  pay  for  them.  How  much  change 
should  she  get  back  ? 

PART  H. 

Questions  to  be  written  one  at  a  time  on  the  black-board,  and  rubbed 
out  as  soon  as  a  reasonable  time  has  been  allowed  to  find  the  answer. 
Answers  to  be  written  on  slips  of  paper.  Only  one  question  is  to  be 
taken  from  each  group. 


(11.)  7  +  8  =  ?  (8  +  9,5  +  8,6  +  7,7  +  9) 
(12.)    7X8=?  (8  X  9,  5  X  8,  6  X  7,  7  X  9) 
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(13.)    24      8  =?  (36  -A.  4,  42  -f-  7,  21  -y-  3,  35  ~  7) 
(14.)    A  column  of  six  figures  :  add. 
(15.)    A  column  of  fourteen  figures  :  add. 
(16.)  Subtract 

58      (or  any  similar  example  in  which  "borrowing"  is 

35  unnecessary.) 

(17.)  Subtract 

53  (or  any  similar  example  in  which  "  borrowing  "  is 
39  necessary.) 

(18.)  i  of  20  =  ?  (1  of  28,  {  of  25,  |  of  15,  |  of  18,  |  of  30,  |  of 
24.) 

(19.)  37  +  ?  =  42  (28  -f  ?  =  35,  34  -f  ?  =  43,  45  -f  ?  =  53, 
54  -f-  ?  =  62.) 

(20.)  6  X  ?  =  72  (7  X  ?  =  49,  8  X  ?  =  48,  5  X  ?  =  55,  8  X  ?  = 
32.) 

N".  B.  —  Printed  papers  of  questions  (marked  A,  B,  C,  and  D)  for  the  examination 
in  "Written  Arithmetic"  will  be  given  to  the  pupils,  who  will  write  an  answer 
directly  after  each  question. 


WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 
From  9.10  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Primary  School. 

Name  of  Teacher, 

Your  own  Name,  Age, 

1.  I  am  nine  years  old,  and  my  brother  is  eight  years  older  than  I 
am.    How  old  is  my  brother  ? 

Answer, 

2.  There  are  52  weeks  in  the  year,  and  school  keeps  40  weeks. 
How  many  weeks  are  vacation  time  ? 

Answer, 

3.  Kate  picked  8  roses  from  one  bush,  7  from  another,  and  3  from 
another.  She  gave  her  mother  half  of  them.  How  many  roses  had 
she  left? 


Answer, 
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4.  Samuel  found  in  the  barn  8  ben's  eggs  and  6  duck's  eggs ;  but 
be  fell  down  and  broke  3  ben's  eggs  and  4  duck's  eggs.  How  many- 
eggs  had  he  left  ? 

Answer, 

5.  What  will  a  yard  and  a  half  of  ribbon  cost  at  12  cents  a  yard? 

Answer, 

6.  There  are  31  days  in  March,  30  days  in  April,  and  31  days  in 
May.    How  many  days  are  there  in  the  three  spring  months  ? 

Written  Work. 

Answer, 

7.  A  boy  had  54  marbles,  but  lost  29  of  them.  How  many  had  he 
left? 

Written  Work. 

Answer, 

8.  A  farmer  has  900  sheep.  He  has  254  of  them  in  one  pasture, 
143  in  another,  309  in  another,  and  the  rest  are  at  home  in  the  sheds. 
How  many  are  in  the  sheds  ? 

Written  Work. 

Answer, 

9.  If  a  man  can  save  $56  every  month,  how  much  can  he  save  in 
eight  months  ? 

Written  Work. 

Answer, 

10.  If  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  $8,  how  many  barrels  can  be  bought 
for  $752  ? 

Written  Work. 

Answer, 

DRAWING. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Class,  June  13,  1883.    From  2.10  to  2.40  P.M. 
To  the  Teacher.  —  Direct  the  pupil  to  write  the  name  of  the  school 
and  of  the  teacher ;  his  own  name  and  age ;  and  then  to  draw,  in  the 
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space  below :  1.  —  The  remaining  sides  of  a  square.  2  — The  remain- 
ing sides  of  an  oblong.  3. — The  remaining  sides  of  a  triangle.  No 
ruling  or  measuring  allowed. 


Name  of  School, 

Name  of  Teacher, 

Your  own  Name, 

Age, 

l 

2 

3 


DIPLOMA  EXAMINATIONS. 

Diploma  examinations  were  held  during  the  year  in  the 
Grammar,  High,  Latin,  and  Normal  schools  as  follows :  — 

Grammar  Schools. 

Geography        ....       Friday,  Jan.  26, 1883. 
English  History         .        .        .       Monday,  May  7,  " 
Reading     .        .        .    On  or  after  Thursday,    44  31,  44 

English  Language ,  including  Gram-  ^ 

mar,    Composition,  Writing,  >  Wednesday,  June  6, 44 

and  Spelling.  ) 

Arithmetic         ....      Thursday,  4  4  7,  4  4 

United  States  History  (Second  Class),    Friday,  44  8,  44 

Book-keeping     .        .        .        .             4  4  4  4  8,  4  4 

Drawing    .....       Tuesday,  44  12,  44 

Music                                                   4  4  4  4  12,  4  4 
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High  Schools. 

Tliird-year  Class. 

English,  including  Milton  .  .  Friday,  Dec.  22,  1882. 
Modern  History  to  middle  of  18th 

Century      ....  44      Feb.  2,1883. 

Solid  Geometry  ....  44    March  30,  44 

Reading     .        .        .  On  or  after  Thursday,  May  31,  4 4 

English,  including  Shakespeare,  Wednesday,  June    6,  44 

Music  44  44       6,  44 

Physics  Thursday,    44       7,  44 

Drawing  "  44       7,  44 

History,  from  middle  of  18th  Cen-  ^ 

tury,  and  Civil  Government  of  >  Friday,    44       8,  44 

the  U.  S.,  and  Mass.  ) 

Latin,  French,  and  German        .     Tuesday,    "     12,  " 

Chemistry  .        .        .       Wednesday,    "     13,  " 

Fourth- Year  Class. 

Reading     .       .         On  or  after  Thursday,  May  31,  1883. 


Astronomy 

.    Tuesday,  June 

5, 

English  Language  and  Literature,  Wednesday,  " 

«, 

Music  .... 

6  i 

6, 

Chemistry  or  Physics  . 

.     Thursday,  44 

7, 

Drawing  .... 

<«  (i 

7, 

History  .... 

Friday,  44 

8, 

Latin,  French,  and  German 

Tuesday,  44 

12, 

Latin  School. 

Greek  Thursday,  June  7, 1883. 

Latin  Friday,  44  8,  44 

English  Language       .        .        .       Monday,  44  11,  44 

French                                                  4  4  4  4  1  1  ,  4  4 

History  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome       4  4  4  4  1  1  ,  4  4 

Arithmetic         ....      Tuesday,  44  12,  44 
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Algebra  Tuesday,  Jane  12,  1883. 

Plane  Geometry  .        .        .  Wednesday,  "   13,  " 

Botany  or  Physics       ...  "  "   13,  " 

Normal  School. 

Geography         ....  Thursday,  Jan.  25,  1883. 

Psychology,  Part  I.     .        .        .      Friday,     "   26,  " 

Arithmetic          ....  Thursday,  May  24,  " 

Psychology,  Part  II.   .        .        .      Friday,    "    25,  " 

English  Language       .        .        .  Tuesday,  June  12,  " 

Physiology  and  School  Hygiene,  Wednesday,    "    13,  " 

Natural  History  .        .        .          Thursday,    "     14,  " 

Principles  of  Teaching         .        .     Friday,    "    15,  " 

The  results  of  the  diploma  examinations  were  as  follows  :  — 

Whole  number  of  pupils  examined  .  .  .  2,144 
Number  of  diplomas  awarded         ....  2,059 

These  were  distributed  as  follows  :  — 

Gram  mar  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  examined    .....  1,697 

Number  of  diplomas  awarded  ....  1,637 
Number  of  pupils  that  could  enter  the  High  Schools 

unconditionally       ......  1,448 

Number  of  pupils  that  could  enter  High  Schools  on 

probation       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  189 

Number  of  pupils  refused  diplomas         ...  60 

High  Schools. 

Number  of  pupils  examined  .        .        .        .  .447 

Number  of  diplomas  awarded  422,  as  follows  :  — 
English  High      .        .        .        .        .        .52  diplomas 

Girls' High"       .       .       .       .       .       .  106 
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Roxbury  High 


43  diplomas 


Dorchester  High 
Charlestown  High 


24 
12 
27 
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West  Roxbury  High 


East  Boston  High 
Brighton  High 


15 


Boys'  Lathi  School. 


Thirty-four  boys  were  examined,  33  of  whom  received 
diplomas. 

All  of  these,  except  two,  applied  for  admission  to  college 
and  were  admitted  as  follows  :  Harvard,  29  ;  Tufts,  2. 

One  who  did  not  finish  the  examination,  on  account  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  will  doubtless  enter  in  September. 


Fifteen  girls  completed  the  course  in  this  school,  and  all 
received  diplomas. 

Thirteen  applied  for  admission  to  college,  and  were  ad- 
mitted. 

One  hopes  to  enter  college  in  the  near  future,  and  one  will 
enter  the  Normal  School  in  September. 

Of  the  fourteen  graduates  who  intend  to  pursue  a  college 
course,  three  will  go  to  Cambridge  "Annex,"  two  to 
Smith  College,  two  to  TTellesley,  and  seven  to  the  Boston 
University. 


The  number  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  class  of  this 
school  was  67,  all  of  whom  received  diplomas  which  entitled 
them  to  fourth-grade  teachers'  certificates. 


GIKLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
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AVAILABLE  CANDIDATES. 

The  list  of  candidates  eligible  as  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Supervisors,  and 
reprinted  as  School  Document  Xo.  9,  1883. 

From  this  list  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
holding  certificates  that  entitle  them  to  teach  in  some  grade 
of  the  schools  is  47"),  divided  as  follows  :  — 

First  grade,  42  ;  second  grade,  58  ;  third  grade,  55  ;  and 
fourth  grade,  320. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  six  holding1  fifth-grade 
certificates,  now  merged  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  entitling  the 
holder  to  teach  only  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  number  of  persons  holding  special  certificates  is  50, 
divided  as  followrs  :  — 


Evening  Elementary  Schools  .        .        .  .17 

Phonography       ......  2 

Penmanship  .        .        .        .        .        .  1 

French  and  German      .....  1 

German       .......  1 

Drawing      .......  10 

Sewing        .......  18 


A  few  teachers  included  in  the  above  enumeration  are 
already  in  the  service  of  the  city  ;  but  are  occupying  positions 
lower  than  their  certificates  entitle  them  to  hold. 

EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  regular  examination  of  candidates  for  positions  as 
teachers  was  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  during 
the  April  vacation. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  results  of  that  examina- 
tion :  — 
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No.  of  candidates  present  at  the  ex- 
amination   

No.  who  withdrew  from  the  examina- 
tion   


No.  of  cases  postponed  

No.  to  whom  certificates  were  refused  . 

No.  to  whom  certificates  were  granted  . 

No.  who,  having  been  refused  higher 
certificates,  were  granted  lower  cer- 
tificates *  


Whole  number  to  whom  certificates 
were  granted  

The  number  of  tbose  who  had  held  cer- 
tificates of  a  lower  grade  


The  number  to  whom  certificates  were 
granted  for  the  first  time  
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56 
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29 

47 

1 

96 

12 

1 

15 

59 

2 

111 

1 

13 

58 

2 

98 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOL— HOUSES . 

Careful  examinations  have  been  made  of  the  school-houses 
and  premises  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  sanitary 
condition. 

Written  reports  have  already  been  made  to  the  School 
Committee  setting  forth  the  results  of  the  above  examina- 
tions. 

With  few  exceptions  we  have  been  able  to  report  the 
houses  and  yards  in  excellent  condition. 

Means  of  drainage  and  ventilation  have  been  well  pro- 
vided by  the  committees  in  charge,  and  the  teachers  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  secure  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  in  their 
school-rooms. 

There  are  a  few  old  buildings,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
reports  already  alluded  to,  where  the  teachers  are  compelled 
to  ventilate  entirely  by  means  of  the  windows.    Where  this 
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is  the  case,  of  course  there  is  great  clanger  from  the  draft  of 
cold  air  to  which  the  children  are  subjected.  But  these 
defects  are  being  remedied  as  fast  as  possible,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  such  old  buildings  will  soon  be  replaced  by  others 
containing  the  necessary  improvements  for  ventilation. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Two  or  more  evening  schools  were  visited  by  each  Super- 
visor monthly,  and  oftener  if  circumstances  seemed  to  require 
it.  For  information  concerning  these  schools,  the  members 
of  the  School  Board  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  written 
reports  of  the  several  Supervisors,  submitted  in  the  spring 
of  1883. 

TEACHERS  ON  PROBATION. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883,  91  teachers 
on  probation  have  been  confirmed,  and,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  time  for  confirmation  of 
nine  others  has  been  extended  by  the  committee. 

The  term  of  probation  for  teachers,  not  elected  by  ballot, 
is  now  one  year.  During  the  year  it  is  the  duty  of  two 
Supervisors  to  visit  the  teacher  as  often  as  possible,  to  observe 
carefully  her  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term  of  probation  make  written  reports  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  results  of  their  observation,  together 
with  a  recommendation  for  confirmation  or  rejection.  These 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  Division  Committees,  and  by 
them  placed  on  file. 

The  Supervisors  have  endeavored  to  perform  this  duty 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  candidate  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  schools  themselves. 

Every  possible  aid  is  given  to  the  teacher  by  the  Master 
of  the  school  and  the  Supervisor  in  charge  ;  but  if,  at  the  end 
of  the  term  of  probation,  the  results  are  still  unsatisfactory, 
the  Supervisors  have  recommended  either  an  extension  of 
the  probation,  or  an  unqualified  rejection  of  the  candidate. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  DIPLOMA  PAPERS. 

By  order  of  the  School  Board,  the  diploma  papers  of 
twelve  schools,  for  the  school  year  1881-2,  were  examined 
by  the  Supervisors. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  papers 
were  marked  judiciously  by  the  teachers.  In  some  cases 
the  standard  of  marking  seemed  somewhat  too  low,  and  in 
a  few  cases  the  standard  was  too  high,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  marking  was  too  severe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
schools  are  as  various  as  the  schools  themselves. 

The  pupils  in  one  graduating  class  have  averaged  nearly 
forty  weeks  of  schooling  per  year  for  nine  years  ;  while 
in  another  class,  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  examina- 
tion, the  pupils  have  done  well  if  they  have  averaged  thirty 
weeks  of  schooling  per  year  for  the  nine  years  since  they 
entered  the  Primary  School. 

It  would  evidently  be  unjust  to  expect  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  in  one  district  as  in  another. 

SPFCIAL  WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  work  assigned  to  the  Supervisors  by 
the  School  Committee,  certain  departments  of  study  are 
assigned  to  individual  members  of  the  Board. 

One  makes  Oral  Instruction,  Geography,  and  Natural  His- 
tory a  specialty ;  another,  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Foreign 
Languages  ;  another,  Writing  and  History ;  another,  Mathe- 
matics ;  another,  Book-keeping,  Physics,  and  Chemistry ; 
another,  Language. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  any  one  Supervisor  to  fol- 
low the  teaching  of  special  subjects  throughout  the  city,  in 
addition  to  the  work  which  confines  him  to  a  group  of 
schools  covering  one-sixth  of  the  whole  city.    He  can  only 
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prepare  examination  questions  that  shall  indicate,  perhaps 
imperfectly,  the  kind  of  work  he  considers  important  in  his 
department.  He  can  also  avail  himself  of  such  opportuni- 
ties as  may  offer,  to  meet  the  teachers  and  explain  the  nature 
of  the  work  committed  to  his  charge. 

The  teachers'  courses  of  lectures  given  at  the  Normal 
School,  last  winter  and  spring,  gave  opportunity  to  the 
Superintendent  and  some  of  the  Supervisors  for  familiar 
talks  upon  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Lan- 
guage. 

Now  that  the  care  of  the  Primary  Schools  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  Masters  of  the  Districts,  and  the  work  of  the 
Supervisors  more  strictly  contined  to  supervision,  more  of 
this  special  work  can  be  done  than  has  been  possible  during 
the  past  three  years. 

The  original  plan  of  supervision  contemplated  this  work, 
but  was  interrupted  by  the  appointment  of  three  of  their 
number  as  Principals  of  Primary  Schools. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

"We  respectfully  urge  some  change  in  the  rules  governing 
exhibitions  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

At  present  there  is  no  uniformity  in  closing  either  the 
Grammar  or  Primary  Schools.  The  exhibitions  themselves 
occur  on  any  day  of  the  last  week  of  the  school  year.  In 
June  of  this  year  5  school  exhibitions  were  given  on  Mon- 
day, 18  on  Tuesday,  20  on  Wednesday,  15  on  Thursday,  and 
1  on  Friday. 

The  Primary  Schools  of  the  several  Districts  also  closed  at 
various  times.  Some  closed  on  Friday  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  exhibitions,  and  some  as  late  as  Tuesday  of  ex- 
hibition week. 

The  Grammar  Schools  closed  usually  one  day  before  the 
exhibition. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  on  with  legitimate  work  in 
any  school  after  the  pupils  of  a  neighboring  district  are  set 
free.  The  latter  rejoice  in  their  freedom,  and  are  zealous  to 
advertise  their  enjoyment  from  the  tops  of  the  fences  sur- 
rounding the  school-yards  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

If  it  seem  desirable  to  the  School  Board  to  devote  the 
whole  of  the  last  week  of  the  school  year  to  exhibitions,  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  all  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  City 
be  closed  on  Friday  of  the  preceding  week ;  but  if  a  shorter 
time  be  deemed  sufficient,  all  the  schools  (except  the  Latin 
and  High  Schools)  might  be  closed  on  Tuesday  of  the  last 
week,  and  the  exhibitions  confined  exclusively  to  the  three 
following  days. 

The  Supervisors  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  last  plan 
suggested. 

ILLNESS  OF  MR.  MASON. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  Board  has  been 
deprived  of  the  counsels,  and  the  schools  of  the  services, 
of  our  associate,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Mason,  who  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  by  a  severe  illness  on  the  first  of  March. 
This  necessitated  a  different  distribution  of  work  among 
the  remaining  Supervisors,  and  rendered  their  visits  to  in- 
dividual schools  less  frequent  than  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Mason  is  now  regaining  his  health,  and  has  resumed 
his  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  C.  METCALF, 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING 

FOR  THE 

Free  Evening  Drawing  Classes 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Arranged  for  a  Course  of  Three  Years'  Class  Instruction  by 
Lectures  and  Demonstrations. 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.   3  9   ARCH  STREET. 
1  8  8  3. 


Ih  School  Committee,  Boston,  Oct.  9,  1883. 
Ordered,  That  1,000  copies  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  for  Even- 
ng  Drawing  Schools  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 


First  Year.  —  Elementary,  General,  and  Elective. 

Second  Year.  —  General  and  Elective,  in  four  branches  :  — 

1.  Freehand  design, 

2.  Machine  Drawing. 

3.  Building  Construction. 

4.  Ship-draughting. 

For  the  Year  1883-4. 

Contents.  —  Information  for  students  and  regulations  ;  Diarjr  of 
class  lectures ;  List  of  certificate  work  ;  Programme  of  examina- 
tions ;  Awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

Adopted  by  the  School  Committee. 

INFORMATION  FOR  STUDENTS,  AND  REGULATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  CLASSES,  BOTH  OF  FIRST  AND 
SECOND  YEAR. 

Opening  and  Closing  of  Classes.  —  Public  notice  by  adver- 
tisement will  be  annually  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  opening 
of  the  classes.  They  will  this  year  be  opened  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  October,  and  close  on  the  Friday  next  preceding  the  third 
Monday  in  March.  An  examination  will  be  held  during  the  last 
week  of  the  term,  after  which  certificates  and  diplomas  will  be 
distributed. 

Admission,  Course  of  Study,  Examination. — Applicants  for 
admission  must  be  over  15  years  of  age.  For  the  first  3Tear's 
course  students  will  be  admitted  without  examination.  Those  de- 
siring to  enter  the  second  year's  course  will  be  examined  in 
Drawing  from  the  object  for  the  Freehand  Course,  and  in  Plane 
Geometry  for  the  Instrumental  course.  Students  are  required  to 
follow  the  course  of  study  for  the  year  and  division  to  which  they 
belong,  and  no  other  drawings  but  those  named  in  the  list  and  the 
lecture  exercises  are  permitted  to  be  drawn  in  the  classes. 
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The  first  week  in  each  annual  session  will  be  devoted  to  admit- 
ting and  examining  the  applicants  for  admission  ;  the  last  week 
of  the  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  final  examinations.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  after  the  last  meeting  of  the  classes  in 
October  and  in  January,  except  by  express  permission  of  the 
standing  committee. 

Time  and  Regularity  in  Attendance.  — The  classes  will  be 
open  on  Monday,  Wednesda}',  and  Friday  evenings  in  each  week, 
during  the  period  specified  above,  from  7 J  to  9£  each  evening, 
and  students  must  be  in  their  places  at  that  time,  the  rooms  being 
open,  and  teachers  present  at  7f .  The  students  will  be  required 
to  sign  a  written  agreement  to  attend  punctually  and  regularly 
during  the  whole  session,  unless  prevented  by  sickness,  or  re- 
moval from  the  district  in  which  the  class  is  held,  in  which  case 
notice  must  be  given  to  the  principal  or  head-assistant  of  the 
school.  To  entitle  the  student  to  admission,  this  agreement  must 
be  filled  and  presented  to  the  principal  or  head-master  of  such 
school  as  the  student  may  wish  to  attend. 

Instruments.  —  Students  requiring  the  loan  of  instruments 
must  apply  fur  them  to  the  curator  each  evening  between  7£  and 
7£,  so  as  to  be  in  their  places  promptl}*  at  7^.  All  instruments 
must  be  returned  to  the  curator  at  the  close  of  the  session. 

Division  of  the  Year  into  Terms. — Holidays  and  Vaca- 
tions. —  The  year  is  divided  into  first  and  second  terms  ;  the  first 
being  the  months  of  October,  November,  December ;  the  second 
being  from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  end  of  the  annual 
session,  comprising  the  months  of  Januaiy,  February,  and  March. 
Christmas  eve,  or  Christmas,  is  the  only  allowed  holida}'. 

Size  and  Number  of  Drawings  in  Each  Year's  Course. — In 
the  first  year's  Freehand  course  8  drawings  are  required  ;  to  be 
made,  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  half-imperial  sheets,  15  X  21 
inches. 

For  the  second  }'ear's  Freehand  course  G  drawings  are  required  ; 
made,  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  full  imperial  sheets,  22  X  30. 

For  the  first  year's  Instrumental  course  12  drawings  are  re- 
quired ;  to  be  made,  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  half  imperial 
sheets,  15  X  21  inches. 
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Bor  the  second  year's  Instrumental  course  8  drawings  are  re- 
quired ;  to  be  made,  or  mounted,  when  done,  on  full  imperial  sheets, 
22  X  30  inches. 

For  the  third  year's  Instrumental  course  not  less  than  4  draw- 
ings, of  full  imperial  size,  22  X  30  inches,  to  be  made  b}'  each 
student. 

One  drawing  from  every  set  of  works  in  each  year  will  be  selected 
and  retained  by  the  School  Committee,  as  city  property,  for  purposes 
of  record,  and  for  use  in  the  ensuing  drawing-schools.  No  finished 
drawing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  the  school  until  the  end  of  the 
session.  Each  drawing,  when  finished,  will  be  initialled  by  the 
teacher  of  the  class  in  which  it  was  made,  and  when  accepted  by 
the  Director  of  Drawing  it  will  be  stamped  by  him,  and  form  one 
of  the  certificate  set.  Records  of  drawings  accepted,  examina- 
tions passed,  and  certificates  awarded,  will  be  kept  by  the  head 
instructor  of  each  class,  and  the  general  record  of  all  the  classes 
in  each  school  will  be  preserved  at  the  office  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

Conduct  of  Students.  — Every  student,  being  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  this  plan  of  instruction  on  admission,  is  expected  to  read 
it,  and  to  abide  by  all  the  rules  and  regulations  stated  in  it,  as  a 
condition  of  attendance  on  the  classes.  Attendance  will,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  evidence  of  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
regulations,  and  follow  the  courses  of  instruction. 

PROGRAMME. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING. —FIRST  YEAR. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Perspective. 
Model  Drawing. 
Historic  Ornament. 
Design. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING.  — SECOND  YEAR. 

Model  Drawing.    Details  of  Human  Figure. 
Historic  Ornament. 
Applied  Design. 
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FREEHAND  DRAWING. —  THIRD  YEAR. 

Not  less  than  four  drawings,  of  full  imperial  size,  22  X  30,  to 
be  made  by  each  student.  The  subjects  to  be  elective.  List  of 
subjects.  Applied  Design.  Drawing  from  cast  of  Human  Figure, 
or  ornament. 

INSTRUMENTAL  COURSE. —FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Term  —  General.    Second  Term —Elective. 

First  Year. 

General  —  First  Tei  m.  —  Plane  Geometry.  Orthographic  Pro- 
jection.   Intersection  of  Solids  and  Developments. 

Elective  —  Second  Term.  —  Machine  Drawing  —  (Elective) . — 
Screws.    Details  of  Machinery.    Elevations  and  Sections. 

Elective  —  Second  Term. —  Architectural  Drawing  (Elective). — 
Isometric  Projection.  Structural  Details.  Plans  and  Elevation 
of  Building. 

Elective — Second  Term. — Ship  Draughting  (Elective). 

INSTRUMENTAL  COURSE.  —  SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Term  —  General.    Second  Term  —  Elective. 

Second  Year. 

General  —  First  Term .  — Plane  Geometry.  Orthographic  Pro- 
jections. Intersections  of  Solids  and  Developments.  Conic  Sec- 
tions. 

Elective  —  Second  Term.  —  Machine  Drawing.  —  Screws. 
Gears.    Wheels  and  Belts.  Machinery. 

Elective  —  Second  Term.  —  Architectural  Drawing.  — Isomet- 
ric Projection.    Plans  and  Elevation.  Framing. 

Elective  —  Second  Term.  —  Sh ip Draughting .  —  Plan.  Section 
and  Elevation  of  Boat  or  Ship. 

INSTRUMENTAL  COURSE.1  —  THIRD  YEAR. 
Not  less  than  four  drawings,  of  full  imperial  size,  22  X  30,  to 
be  made  by  each  student.    The  subjects  to  be  treated  in  a  thor- 
oughly practical  wa}-,  as  they  would  be  in  the  office  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  machine  draughtsman,  or  the  ship-builder. 


This  course  is  given  at  the  Tennyson-street  School  only. 
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List  of  Certificate  Drawings  to  be  executed  by  the  Students. 
FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSE. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

1.  A  sheet  of  Problems  in  Plane  Geometry. 

2.  44  44  Solid  44 

3.  A  sheet  of  Perspective  Drawing.    1  st,  parallel ;  2d,  angular. 

4.  44         Model  Drawing  in  outline.   1st,  from  blackboard  ; 

2d,  from  models. 

5.  44         Model  Drawings  shaded  with  stump.    1st,  from 

blackboard  ;  2d,  from  models. 

6.  44         Historic  ornament,  3  stjdes. 

7.  44         Analysis  of  plant  form.    (This  is  to  be  a  full 

sheet,  and  made  of  more  importance  than  hith- 
erto.) 

8.  44         Elementary  design. 

Examinations  for  Certificate.  — The  above  drawings  having 
been  submitted  and  approved,  time  examinations  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  certificate  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  ses- 
sion, as  follows  :  — 

Time,  six  hours  (three  evenings). 
1st  hour.    Plane  Geometry. 
2d    44  Solid 
3d     44  Perspective. 

4th   44       Historic  ornament,  from  memory  or  blackboard, 
oth   44       Design,  from  memory. 

6th   44       Model  drawing,  shaded  with  the  stump  from  the 
models. 


SECOND  YEAR'S  COURSE. 

FREEHAND  DRAWING. 

Before  entering  this  course  students  must  have  obtained  the 
certificate  for  the  first  year's  course,  or  passed  the  examinations. 

1.    A  sheet  of  drawing  shaded  in  any  medium  point,  stump, 
or  brush,  from  a  group  of  geometric  models  and  a  vase. 
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2.  A  sheet  of  drawing  of  historic  ornament,  shaded  in  any 

medium  from  the  cast 

3.  "  "        in  outline,  or  shaded  from  a  flat  copy, 

to  consist  of  mask,  bust,  or  extremi- 
ties of  human  figure. 

4.  "  44        of  mask,  bust,  or  extremities  of  the 

human  figure,  shaded  from  the  cast. 

DESIGNS. 

Elective.  — 5\    Applied  design  for  decoration  of  flat  surface. 

52.  44         u       "  sculptured  ornament. 

53.  44         "       "  an  object  and  its  ornament. 
One  of  the  above  designs —  5',  5*,  or  5 3 —  to  be  made  by  each 

student,  as  they  may  elect. 
General.  —  6.    Applied  design  for  any  subject  chosen  by  student. 
Design  No.  6  to  be  made  by  all. 

Examinations  for  Certificate  or  Diploma.  —  The  above 
drawings  and  designs  having  been  submitted  and  approved,  time 
examinations  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate,  or  diploma,  will 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  annual  session,  as  follows  :  — 

Time,  six  hours  (three  evenings). 
1  st  evening.  Drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  a  group  of  models. 
2d       "  "  44      44       44       44    cast  of  historic 

ornament. 

3d       44        Drawing  from  memory  of  an  original  design. 

Note. — Students  who  have  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  first  year's  course  will,  on 
completion  of  this  and  passing  the  examinations,  receive  a  diploma. 


FIRST  YEAR'S  COURSE.  —  MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 
First  Term  —  General.    Second  Term  — Elective. 

1st  Term. 

General.  —  1.    A  sheet  of  geometrical  problems. 

9^  a        a  a  ti 

g  U  14  44  14 

4.        44      4  4  orthographic  projections. 

6.        4  4      4  4  solid  intersections  and  developments. 
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2d  Term.  —  Machine  Drawing. 

Elective.  —  1 .  A  sheet  of  screws. 

2.  "  machinery  details  in  elevation  and  section. 
3. 

4.  44 

5.  " 
6. 

2d  Term. — Architectural  Drawing. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  isometric  projections. 

2.  "        structural  details. 

3.  "  44  44 

4.  44         plans  of  a  building. 
5(        u  a       it  ft 

6.  "         elevation  " 


SECOND  YEAR'S  COURSE. —MECHANICAL  DRAWING. 
1st  Term  — General.    2d  Term  —  Elective. 

1st  Term. 

General.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  advanced  geometrical  problems. 

2.  44         orthographic  projections. 

3.  4;        intersection  of  solids    and  develop- 

ments. 

4.  "        conic  sections. 

2d  Term.  —  Machine  Drawing. 

Elective.  —  1 .  A  sheet  of  screws. 

2.  44  gears. 

3.  '4        wheels  and  belts. 

4.  44        machine  drawing. 


2d  Term. — Architectural  Drawing. 
Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  isometric  projections. 

2.  4'        plans  of  two-story  building. 

3.  44        elevation  of  two-story  building. 

4.  44        framing  plan  of  two-story  building. 
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2d  Term.  — Ship  Draughting. 

Elective.  —  1.  A  sheet  of  plan  of  boat  or  ship, 

2.  "        section  of  boat  or  ship. 

3.  "        elevation  of  boat  or  ship. 

Examination  for  Certificate  or  Diploma.  —  Students  having 
completed  the  above  drawings  and  submitted  them  for  approval,  a 
time  examination  for  the  completion  of  the  certificate  or  diploma 
will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  session,  as  follows :  — 

Time,  six  hours  (three  evenings). 
1st  evening.   Geometrical  problems,  —  plane  and  solid. 
2d       "        Isometric  problems.  % 

3d       "        Machine  drawing,  —  Building  construction  or  Ship 
draughting. 

Note.  —  Studente  v,  ho  have  obtained  the  first  year's  certificate  will,  on  completion  of  this 
year's  work,  and  passing  the  examinations,  receive  a  diploma. 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Music  and  Drawing. 
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REPORT 


BOARD    OF  SUPERVISORS 

ON  HOW  A  TEXT-BOOK  IN  SPELLING  CAN  BE 
USED  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE, 


BOSTON: 

ROCKWELL  AND    CHURCHILL,    CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    39    ARCH  STREET. 
1  8  8  3. 


Ix  School  Committee,  Bostox,  Oct.  23,  1883. 
Laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Attest : 

PHIKEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


Boston,  Oct,  23,  1883. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  respectfully  presents  its  report 
as  required  by  the  following  order  :  — 

Ordered,  That  Worcester's  Spelling  Book  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Grammar  Schools  ;  and  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  be  instructed  to  report,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  this  Board,  how  it  can  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

In  presenting  this  report  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat 
some  things  that  were  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  already  submitted  to 
the  School  Committee. 

Spelling  is  a  branch  of  the  more  comprehensive  subject  of 
Language.  In  spoken  language  a  knowledge  of  spelling  is 
of  little,  if  of  any  use ;  but  written  language  requires  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  spelling,  but  of  the  use  of  capital 
letters  and  of  punctuation. 

All  agree  that  the  study  of  language  should  begin  when 
the  child  first  enters  the  Primary  School.  From  the  first  he 
should  be  taught  to  speak  and  to  write  correctly.  Plis  lan- 
guage will  be  very  simple,  if  it  is  as  it  should  be,  the  natural 
expression  of  his  thought.  The  forms  of  the  words  as  he 
writes  them  upon  the  slate  or  the  paper  he  will  learn  pre- 
cisely as  he  learns  the  forms  of  geometrical  figures  that  he 
copies  from  the  board  or  reproduces  from  memory.  He 
will  not  know  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  the  figure, 
but  the  relation  of  the  parts  being  impressed  upon  the  mind, 
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he  can  reproduce  the  entire  figure  upon  his  slate  or  paper 
from  memory. 

It  would  not  be  well  at  this  stage  of  language  work  (the 
lowest  Primary )  to  increase  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
child  is  struggling.  He  is  now  taking  his  first  steps  in 
reading,  in  writing,  and  in  number.  He  is  taught  language 
orally,  his  writing  having  for  its  principal  object  the  forms 
of  the  letters  and  of  words.  He  copies  words  and  sentences 
from  the  board,  and  the  number  of  words  used  will  be  very 
limited.  Spelling,  therefore,  need  not  and  should  not  be 
taught  as  such  at  all.  What  spelling  the  child  needs  he  will 
learn  from  seeing  the  words  written  upon  the  black-board  and 
from  copying  them  upon  his  slate. 

But  soon  the  pupil  enters  upon  a  new  stage  of  progress 
in  language  work.  He  can  now  read  with  considerable 
facility.  His  knowledge  of  things  increases  faster  than  his 
ability  to  express  that  knowledge,  and  his  language  is  crude 
and  imperfect.  The  teacher  is  now  required  to  give  careful 
training  in  oral  and  written  expression.  The  pupil's  ability 
to  express  his  thought  readily  and  correctly  depends  largely 
upon  his  knowledge  of  words,  their  meaning  in  oral  ex- 
pression, and  their  meaning  and  form  in  written  expression. 
The  vocabulary  that  he  uses  in  speaking  is  largely  in  excess 
of  that  used  in  writing,  and  principally  because  his  ignorance 
of  the  form  (or  spelling)  of  many  words  leads  him  to  use  in 
writing  the  more  common  or  familiar  words.  If  he  attempts 
to  use  the  word  whose  form  is  not  familiar,  he  very  likely 
will  mis-spell  it. 

How  can  words  whose  meaning  is  already  familiar  to  the 
pupil  be  made  familiar  in  form  also  ?  In  other  words, 
How  can  spelling  best  be  taught? 

AVe  recall  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  in  two  ways. 
First,  by  the  association  of  certain  letters  or  combination  of 
letters  with  the  given  word;  and,  second,  by  the  picture  of 
the  word  itself  in  the  mind. 
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1st.  The  association  of  certain  letters  or  combinations  of 
letters  with  a  given  word. 

This  is  gained  by  a  repetition  of  the  letters  in  their 
true  order  until  they  recur  without  effort,  precisely  as  the 
tones  of  a  familiar  piece  of  music  recur  to  the  singer.  This 
power  of  the  mind  to  make  and  retain  associations  is  a 
powerful  assistance  in  learning  many  things.  A  difficult 
piece  of  music  could  be  neither  played  nor  sung  were  this 
power  wanting.  The  infinite  variety  and  succession  of  musi- 
cal sounds  could  never  be  mastered  by  a  direct  effort  of  the 
memory.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  successions  of  letters 
that  make  up  words.  No  memory,  however  wonderful,  can 
retain,  clearly,  the  numberless  combinations  of  letters  that 
make  up  our  written  language  ;  and  yet  no  sooner  do  we  at- 
tempt to  write  the  word  than  the  peculiar  association  of 
letters  required  leaps  into  the  mind.  Any  one  can  satisfy 
himself,  by  a  brief  trial,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  individual 
letters  and  the  exact  order  that  he  recalls,  as  the  general 
association  of  letters  with  the  sound  of  the  word. 

This  association,  as  stated  above,  is  brought  about  by  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  letters  in  their  true  order,  the  eye 
and  ear  acting  together  in  making  the  association  permanent. 
For  this  purpose  oral  spelling  is  of  value,  and,  in  the  teaching 
of  certain  pupils,  almost  invaluable.  Some  minds  easily  make 
and  retain  associations  of  letters  in  the  formation  of  words  ; 
others  more  readily  form  a  picture  of  the  word.  One  class 
is  helped  more  by  oral,  the  other  more  by  written  spelling. 
Most  persons,  howrever,  need  both,  some  words  being  recalled 
in  one  way,  and  some  in  the  other.  By  means  of  oral  spell- 
ing the  teacher  can  create  an  enthusiasm  for  spelling  that 
is  not  possible  when  the  exercise  is  confined  to  written  work. 
This  alone  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  an  occasional  exercise 
of  this  kind,  because  the  element  of  pleasure  must  always 
enter  into  the  work  of  the  pupil  to  secure  the  best  results. 

2d.    The  picture  of  the  ivord  itself  formed  in  the  mind. 
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We  sometimes  say  that  we  can  spell  a  word  when  we  can 
see  how  it  looks.  If  we  are  in  doubt  about  the  spelling,  we 
frequently  write  it  in  the  two  ways  suggested,  and  choose 
the  one  that  looks  right.  It  is  not  so  much  the  succession  of 
letters  that  we  remember  as  the  general  form  of  the  word. 
In  some  way,  then,  we  must  try  to  stamp  the  form  upon 
the  mind.  This  form  or  picture  comes  through  the  eye, 
and  requires  careful  study  of  the  word  from  the  black- 
boards or  from  a  spelling-book.  This  study  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  and  repeated  writing  of  the  word  upon 
the  slate  or  the  paper.  But,  unless  the  element  of  pleasure 
enters  into  the  study  of  the  pupil,  the  results  of  his  study 
will  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Writing  the  same  word 
twenty  or  thirty  times  upon  a  slate  may  be  so  irksome  and 
distasteful  as  to  effectual ly  efface  any  clear  impression  that 
otherwise  might  have  been  made.  The  same  word  may  be 
more  effectually  learned  by  weaving  it  into  a  dozen  different 
sentences,  to  be  read  aloud  in  the  class  and  compared  with 
those  constructed  by  other  pupils. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  spelling  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  written  composition.  Composition  leads  to 
spelling,  and  spelling  must  be  studied  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  composition. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  a  teacher's  work,  in  connection 
with  language  teaching,  to  increase  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 
Facility  and  correctness  in  speaking  or  writing  depend  largely, 
though  not  entirely,  upon  one's  skill  in  selecting  suitable 
words  to  express  thought.  Two  classes  of  words  should 
chiefly  engage  the  teacher's  attention,  viz.,  1st,  Familiar 
words,  or  such  as  are  used  by  the  pupil  constantly  in  con- 
versation ;  and,  2d,  Partially  familiar  words,  or  such  as  are 
heard  by  the  pupil  when  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
older  persons,  or  are  met  in  the  books  he  reads,  but  are  not 
used  by  him  either  in  speaking  or  in  writing.  "Familiar 
words"  already  belong  to  the  pupil's  speaking  vocabulary, 
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and  consequently  nothing  remains  but  to  make  their  written 
forms  familiar  to  the  child. 

With  the  "  partially  familiar"  words,  not  only  the  written 
form,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  mind,  and,  to  do  this  effectually,  the  word  must  be  used 
repeatedly  in  a  sentence.  In  no  other  way  can  a  teacher  be 
sure  that  the  word  is  really  added  to  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Turning  now  to  the  spelling-book,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  determine  how  that  should  be  used  as  a  help  to  secure 
good  spelling  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher's  work  should  be  confined  to 
the  words  already  spoken  of  as  "familiar"  or  "partially 
familiar." 

The  "familiar"  words  should  be  written  and  rewritten 
until  the  form  is  as  familiar  as  the  meaning.  As  these  words 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the  conversation  of  the  pupils, 
it  will  not  always  be  necessary  to  write  them  in  sentences. 
They  may  be  written  merel}^  as  words  (provided  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  can  be  secured),  and  so  economize  the  time  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

With  such  words,  however,  as  are  not  sufficiently  familiar 
to  the  pupil  to  admit  of  his  using  them  in  conversation  or  in 
written  composition,  though  he  may  understand  vaguely  their 
general  meaning,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  different 
course.  These  words  must  be  used  in  sentences,  oral  and 
written,  until  both  form  and  meaning  are  sufficiently  familiar 
to  admit  of  common  use.  Writing  such  words  disconnectedly 
in  columns,  or  spelling  them  orally,  will  not  usuallj'  secure  the 
desired  result. 

Time  spent  by  many  pupils  in  conning  the  pages  of  a 
spelling-book  is,  for  the  most  part,  lost,  because  the  attention 
is  not  sufficiently  fixed  to  impress  the  form  of  the  word  upon 
the  mind.  The  same  time  spent  by  the  pupil  in  copying  the 
words  upon  his  slate,  or  in  composition  that  will  require  their 
use,  will  usually  prove  more  satisfactory. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  guard  against  a  danger 
in  using  composition  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  use 
of  a  word.  The  natural  order  of  composition  is  :  first  the 
thought,  and  then  a  choice  of  words  to  express  that  thought. 

When  the  pupil  starts  with  the  word  and  then  seeks  for  a 
thought  that  will  require  for  its  expression  the  use  of  this 
particular  word,  there  is  great  danger  that  language  will 
be  used  in  a  strained  and  unnatural  way.  It  is  this  danger, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  that  lias  led  to  the  putting  aside 
of  spelling-books  in  the  teaching  of  spelling,  it  being  argued 
that  the  true  time  for  teaching  the  spelling  of  a  particular 
word,  is  when  that  word  is  needed  for  the  expression  of  a 
thought.  No  one  will  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  argument; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  we  are  compelled,  in  a  school  of 
fifty  or  sixty  children,  to  teach  many  things  before  any  actual 
demand  is  made  upon  all  the  pupils  for  the  knowledge  imparted. 

Other  branches  of  language  work  requiring  from  seven  to 
eleven  hours  per  week  (see  revised  Courses  of  Study), 
together  with  the  constant  watchfulness  of  an  intelligent 
teacher,  may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  avert  the  dangers  that 
spring  up  with  the  use  of  the  spelling-book. 

Our  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  spell- 
ing-book may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

1st.  Confine  the  work  of  the  class  to  such  words  in  the 
spelling-book  as  are  familiar  or  partially  familiar  to  the 
pupils. 

2d.  Require  the  pupils,  in  the  preparation  of  the  spelling- 
lesson,  to  write  the  words  repeatedly  (usually  in  sentences), 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  their  form  upon  the  mind. 

3d.  Require  the  "partially  familiar"  words  to  be  written 
in  complete  sentences  to  insure  a  full  understanding  of  their 
meaning. 

4th.  Add  to  the  words  found  in  the  spelling-book,  such 
other  words  as  are  misspelled  in  the  daily  written  exercises, 
and  treat  them  as  suggested  in  numbers  2  and  3  above. 
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SUGGESTIONS    AND  CAUTIONS. 

1.  A  limited  amount  of  oral  spelling  will  be  found  help- 
ful to  some  pupils,  and  perhaps  to  all,  in  forming  the  "habit " 
of  correct  spelling. 

2.  Exercises  in  pronouncing  words  from  the  spelling- 
book  will  be  found  valuable  as  an  aid  to  good  reading. 

3.  Study  only  such  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  as  will 
most  obviously  assist  the  pupil  in  learning  the  meaning  of 
words.  This  study  should  be  confined  to  the  upper  classes 
in  the  Grammar  School. 

4.  Avoid  the  committing  to  memory  of  definitions  of 
words  without  ample  illustrations  of  the  use  of  the  words  in 
sentences. 

5.  Do  not  require  pupils  either  to  study  or  to  spell  lists 
of  wTords  whose  meaning  is  not  clearly  understood  by  them. 

6.  Spelling  is  seldom  required  except  in  written  compo- 
sition ;  consequently,  the  best  test  of  a  pupil's  proficiency  in 
spelling  is  his  ability  to  write  correctly  an  original  or  a  dic- 
tated exercise. 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Chairman. 
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REPORT. 


The  present  report,  now  respectfully  submitted,  is  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  consideration  of  a  subject  whose 
importance  is  so  very  generally  recognized  at  present  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  the  arguments 
already  adduced  in  its  favor.  We  need  not  again  explain 
why  manual  training  should  be  given  to  boys  in  our  public 
schools,  for  this  has  been  repeatedly  and  convincingly  done  by 
committees  and  friends  of  the  movement  at  the  City  Hall  and 
in  the  School  Board,  through  reports  1  and  newspaper  articles, 
and  by  word  of  mouth.  What  we  were  requested  to  do, 
and  have  here  done  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  was  to  propose 
a  feasible  and  economical  plan  of  grafting  manual  training 
upon  our  public-school  system.  In  his  last  annual  report 
the  Superintendent  warmly  advocated  this  course,  and,  on 
the  appointment  of  your  committee,  showed  his  hearty 
interest  in  the  subject  by  attending  their  meetings  and  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  assistance.  Two  public 
hearings  were  given  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mittee,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  valuable  suggestions  from 
individuals  known  to  be  interested  in  the  subject.  Among 
those  who  attended  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
were  President  Walker,  ex-President  Runkle,  and  Professor 
Ordway,  officers  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  who  not  only 
advocated  manual  training  in  the  city  schools,  but  gave  the 
committee  some  reasoji  to  hope  that  if  application  were 
made  to  the  Government  of  the  Institute  a  large  number  of 
pupils  from  the  public  schools  might  be  allowed  the  use  of 
benches  in  the  Institute  workshops  on  certain  days  of  the 
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week.  It  was  found,  however,  when  application  was  made, 
that,  although  the  Board  took  a  hearty  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  scheme,  it  could  not 
be  carried  out,  because  the  new  Institute  building  would  not 
he  ready  for  occupancy  until  after  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year.  Your  committee,  having  been  thus  reluctantly 
obliged  to  give  up  all  hope  of  realizing  a  plan  which  recom- 
mended itself  as  at  once  efficient  and  economical,  had  no 
choice  but  to  return  to  their  first  scheme,  which  contem- 
plated the  obtaining  of  suitable  rooms  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  School  building,  where  instruction  in  bench-work, 
with  simple  hand-tools,  could  be  given  to  boys  from  neighbor- 
ing schools  who  might  be  allowed  to  attend  on  certain  days 
in  the  week. 

Past  experience  lias  shown  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  separate  and  fully  equipped  Industrial  School, 
where  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use  of  tools  could  be 
combined  with  Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  English 
branches  of  a  High-School  course,  as  in  the  Manual  Training 
of  Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  —  a  model  institution 
of  its  kind,  whose  like,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  eventually 
exist  in  Boston. 

Nothing  will  tend  to  ensure  this  so  much  as  an  experiment 
made  on  the  small  scale  here  recommended  by  your  commit- 
tee, for,  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense,  the  good  results 
sure  to  follow  from  more  extended  operations  will  be  made 
manifest,  and  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  will  then  become 
too  strong  in  favor  of  making  them  to  be  resisted. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  AS  A  PART 
OF  THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  BOSTON. 

The  shop-work  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  training 
in  the  mechanic  arts  is  of  twTo  kinds:   (1)   That  which  is 
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done  at  a  bench  with  simple  hand-tools;  (2)  That  which 
requires  the  aid  of  machinery  and  steam  power. 

The  first  kind  is  elementary  in  character  and  preparatory 
to  the  second;  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  the  one  as 
Elementary,  and  of  the  other  as  Advanced,  Manual  Training. 

Advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arts  can  only  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  central  school :  but  elementary  instruction  can 
be  provided  for  on  a  large  scale,  and  economically,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  a  two-hour  lesson  once  a  week  to  all  the 
Grammar-School  boys  who  are  proper  subjects  for  such  in- 
struction. 

Suppose  a  teacher  of  carpentry,  for  example,  occupying  a 
conveniently  situated  room,  provided  with  twenty  benches, 
twenty  sets  of  tools,  and  a  quantity  of  stock,  to  be  visited 
each  ha  If- day  in  the  week  by  successive  delegations  of  twenty 
boys  from  the  different  Grammar-Schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Each  delegation  would  simply  be  excused  from 
attendance  at  the  Grammar  School  on  the  appointed  half-day 
each  week,  and  attend  the  carpenter's  class  instead.  The 
lesson  for  each  delegation  would  last  two  hours,  although 
boys  interested  in  their  work,  and  not  neglecting  their  other 
school  work,  might  be  allowed  to  stay  another  hour.  The 
rest  of  each  day  would  be  needed  by  the  carpenter  for  in- 
spection of  the  boys'  work,  care  of  the  tools,  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  next  lesson.  Working  thus,  he  could  give 
instruction  to  two  hundred  boys  in  the  course  of  a  week 
(twenty  boys  each  half-day  for  five  days).  The  room,  the 
tools,  and  the  teacher's  time  would  be  in  constant  use,  so 
that  the  greatest  economy  practicable  in  that  regard  would 
be  secured. 

As  to  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  taught  at  one  time,  ex- 
perience seems  to  have  shown  that  twenty-four  is  practically 
a  maximum.  The  number  twenty  is  here  chosen,  because  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  available  school-rooms  would  not  accom- 
modate more  than  twenty  at  one  time. 
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How  many  Grammar  Schools  could  be  accommodated  by 
one  teacher  and  in  one  room,  as  above  suggested,  and  how 
many  such  rooms  would  eventually  be  needed  for  the  whole 
city,  are  questions  which  cannot  now.  of  course,  be  definitely 
answered.  The  plan  would  be  to  open  one  room  as  soon  as  a 
competent  teacher  can  be  secured  ;  then  another,  and  others, 
in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  as  needed. 

The  capacity  of  one  room  being,  say,  two  hundred  boys  a 
week,  each  neighborhood  furnishing  that  number  of  pupils 
would  have  a  room  and  a  teacher. 

There  are  now  in  our  Grammar  Schools  about  2,800  boys 
who  are  fourteen  or  more  years  old.  Assuming  that  one 
half  of  these  boys  desire  and  are  otherwise  proper  subjects 
for  the  proposed  manual  training,  it  would  take  seven  rooms 
and  seven  teachers  to  accommodate  them.  But,  after  all,  this 
is  only  a  surmise  as  to  the  proportions  to  which  the  plan  may 
ultimately  grow,  if  it  should  be  managed  successfully.  At 
first  only  one  or  two  rooms  should  be  opened. 

Success  being  secured  in  these,  others  could  be  added  as 
need  appeared,  and  as  competent  teachers  could  be  found. 

These  Elementary  Manual  Training  Schools,  as  they  may 
be  called,  need  not  of  course  confine  their  work  to  car- 
pentry. There  are  other  kinds  of  bench  and  vise  work 
which  are  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  provision  for  which 
would  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  But  it  would  probably 
be  best  to  begin  with  carpentry  alone,  and  repeat  substan- 
tially the  course  of  lessons  given  in  the  recent  D wight- 
School  experiment. 

The  cost  of  one  Elementary  Manual  Training  School,  such 
as  above  described,  is  estimated  as  follows  :  — 


Outfit  : 


Tools,  twenty  sets,  at  $25 
Benches,  twenty  places 
Miscellaneous  fittings  and  tools 


$500 
200 
150 


$850 
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Eunning  expenses : 

Salary  of  instructor     .        .        .  $1,200 

Stock  300 

Repairs,  replacement  of  tools,  etc.  150 

  $1,650 

Cost  of  instructing  each  boy,  two  hours  a 

week,  for  one  year  .       .        .       .  $8.25 

The  advanced  instruction  in  mechanic  arts,  to  be  provided 
for  in  a  central  school,  would  require  no  other  facilities  than 
those  already  possessed  by  the  city  except  a  suitable  forging 
and  machine  shop. 

As  the  boys  in  such  a  school  would  spend  three-fifths  of 
their  time  in  drawing  and  in  book  studies,  much  as  is  done  in 
the  Manual  Training  School  in  St.  Louis,  they  could  be  well 
accommodated  for  that  part  of  the  time  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Latin  and  English  High  School  building.  There  are  in  that 
building,  beside  some  vacant  class-rooms,  four  rooms  espe- 
cially designed  for  the  use  of  drawing  classes,  only  one  of 
which  is  now  so  used. 

In  these  class  and  drawing  rooms  the  Manual  Training 
High  School  could  carry  on  all  its  work  except  shop-work. 
Here  would  be  its  head-quarters. 

To  complete  its  accommodations  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build,  on  some  lot  of  land  in  the  neighborhood,  a  forging  and 
machine  shop,  one  story  high,  and  lighted  from  the  roof. 
Such  a  building  need  not  be  expensive. 

But  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  go  further  into  the 
details  of  this  part  of  the  plan  now,  since  the  question  of 
carrying  it  out  will  be  decided  in  most  minds  by  the  success 
with  which  the  part  relating  to  the  elementary  manual  train- 
ing may  be  carried  out. 
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In  conclusion,  the  committee  submit  the  following 
orders. 

CHAELES  C.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 
JOHN  C.  CROWLEY. 
THOMAS  GAFFIELD. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  appro- 
priate the  sum  of  $2,500  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  a  Manual  Training  School. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  fit  up 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin-School  building,  where 
classes  from  the  Grammar  Schools  can  be  instructed  in  the 
use  of  simple  hand-tools  during  the  ensuing  school  year. 
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REPORT. 


The  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Music  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  of  matters  relating  to  these  studies  dur- 
ing the  past  year  :  — 

DRAWING. 

As,  since  the  spring  of  1881,  the  Drawing  department  has 
had  but  one  executive  officer,  acting  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Drawing  had  been  as  thoroughly  supervised  as  it  was  when 
the  Director  was  assisted  by  four  or  five  special  instructors  in 
the  work  of  inspecting  classes,  delivering  lectures,  holding 
examinations,  etc.,  since  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one 
man  to  accomplish  an  amount  of  work  amply  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  time  of  six  well-qualified  persons.  Meanwhile, 
although  the  sphere  of  work  has  been  constantly  widening, 
no  encouragement  is  given  to  hope  that  the  executive  now 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point,  will  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon  it. 

What  could  be  done  under  present  arrangements  has  been 
done  by  the  Director -and  the  committee,  and  the  result  of 
examinations,  with  other  details,  given  in  this  report,  show 
that  good,  if  not  equally  abundant,  results  have  been  attained. 
Obliged  to  discharge  the  multifarious  duties  of  teaching, 
supervising,  examining,  and  inspecting,  in  schools  of  all 
grades,  as  well  as  to  deliver  normal  lectures,  prepare  certifi- 
cates, tabulate  the  results  of  examinations,  visit  Primary 
Schools,  and  make  written  reports  of  his  visits  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  to  attend  the  Free  Evening  Drawing 
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Schools,  hold  annual  examinations  in  them,  organize  an 
annual  exhibition  of  the  work  done,  and  to  be  always 
ready  to  inform  the  committee  on  all  matters  relating  to  his 
department,  the  Director,  whose  position  is  analogous  to  that 
of  a  general  obliged  to  conduct  a  campaign  without  subordi- 
nate officers,  is  charged  with  an  excess  of  work,  which,  how- 
ever able  and  conscientious  he  may  be,  precludes  thorough- 
ness. His  services  are,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  of  great  value,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  indispen- 
sable for  the  maintenance  of  the  study  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. More  than  he  has  done  cannot  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  several  special  instructors,  whose  reappointment  would 
greatly  strengthen  him  and  assist  the  committee. 

That  we  are  able  to  crary  on  Drawing  so  successfully  as 
we  do  under  existing  circumstances  is  due  to  the  past,  which 
gave  us  a  sound  system  of  instruction,  trained  many  teachers 
in  the  practice  of  freehand  and  model  Drawing,  taught  the 
principles  of  design,  substituted  true  for  false  models  as 
objects  of  study,  and  both  perfected  and  equipped  the  Free 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  which  deservedly  rank  among 
the  most  useful  institutions  of  the  city. 

Were  the  regular  teachers  equally  well  qualified  to  teach 
Drawing  the  results  would  be  uniformly  good,  for  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  receive 
and  profit  by  instruction.  Xo  difficulty  is  found  in  carrying 
out  the  programme  in  classes  under  the  care  of  well-qualified 
teachers ;  and  the  Director's  testimony,  given  in  a  recent 
report  to  the  committee,  seems  to  prove  that  the  quality  of 
work  done  by  the  pupils  depends  chiefly  upon  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given  to  them.  In  one  primary  district, 
at  the  last  examination,  he  reports  20  failures  in  a  class  of 
49,  only  1  in  a  class  of  47,  and  no  failure  in  a  class  of  50. 
In  a  second  district,  he  mentions  16  failures  in  a  class  of  31, 
and  but  17  in  the  remaining  classes,  whose  aggregate  num- 
ber was  234. 
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Admitting,  then,  as  these  facts  authorize  us  to  admit,  that 
results  depend  chiefly  upon  the  teacher,  and,  knowing  that 
the  quality  of  instruction  varies  considerably,  it  would  seem 
wise  to  suit  the  programme  to  the  average,  rather  than,  as 
at  present,  to  exceptional  capacity.  To  this  end  we  should 
advise  the  simplification  of  the  text-books,  by  the  elimination 
of  some  definitions  as  too  abstruse,  of  a  number  of  examples 
as  too  difficult,  and  of  others  which,  as  all  cannot  be  used  in 
the  time  allowed  for  Drawing,  crowd  the  book  pages  to  no 
purpose.  Thus  reduced  the  text-books  would  still  include 
enough  of  Geometry,  Freehand,  Design,  and  Perspective,  to 
make  up  a  fairly  representative  course,  calculated  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  represent  form  correctly,  and  how  to  combine 
plant-forms  on  a  geometrical  basis  in  design. 

In  regard  to  the  study  of  Perspective,  as  at  present 
planned,  we  are  altogether  of  the  Director's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  already 
referred  to  :  — 

"  The  theory  of  Perspective  is  an  important  factor  in  teach- 
ing Model  and  Object  Drawing and  instruction  in  it  is  ab- 
solutety  essential;  but  the  time  now  spent  in  working  out  a 
large  number  of  problems  in  scientific  Perspective,  might  be 
better  employed  in  obtaining  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
theory  of  Perspective,  and  in  additional  practice  in  drawing 
from  models  and  objects." 

Were  this  advice  followed,  and  Geometric  Perspective  al- 
together omitted,  we  think  that  the  programme  would  be  far 
more  satisfactory  than  at  present.  For  the  proper  teaching 
of  Design  we  stand  in  need  of  a  short  manual,  containing  a 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  principles.  This  would  lead 
to  uniform  methods  of  instruction  and  promote  sound  results. 
We  subjoin  the  Director's  report  of  examinations  in  day  and 
evening  schools  :  — 
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DAY  SCHOOLS. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Annual  examinations  were  held  in  all  the  day  schools  of 
each  grade.  An  examination  was  cdso  held,  at  the  close  of  the 
second  term,  in  cdl  the  classes  of  (he  Free  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  and  all  certificate  drawings  made  by  the  students 
were  examined;  those  which  were  accepted  being  stamped  and 
initialled  by  myself,  as  Director  of  draiving,  in  accordance 
with  the  Regulations.  The  results  of  these  examinations, 
together  with  the  number  of  awards  made  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Free  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  are  given  below. 

Primary  schools.  • 
The  number  of  pupils  present  at  examination  in  the  Third- 
Year  classes  of  these  schools  is  5,799.     Of  these,  1,796 
received    the  mark  "Excellent";  1,987  "  Good" :  1,401 
"Pass,"  and  615"  Fail." 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of  these 
schools  who  received  instruction  in  Drawing  during  the  past 
year  is  1,703.  Of  these,  650  were  "Excellent";  614 
"Good";  365  "Passed,"  and  74  "  Failed,"  in  their  year's 
work.  There  were  present  at  the  annual  examination  1,680. 
Of  these,  556  passed  "Excellent";  602  "Good";  419 
"Passed,"  and  103  "Failed." 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  iv  hole  number  of  pupils  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  Year 
classes  who" elected  "  Drawing,  and  received  instruction  therein, 
is  89.  For  their  year's  work  26  received"  Excellent" ;  41 
"Good  " ;  20  "  Pass,"  and  2  "  Fail."  At  their  examination, 
the  whole  number  (89)  being  present,  the  marks  were,  18 
"Excellent";  39  "  Good  ";  27  "Passed,"  and  5  "Failed." 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  ivas  67,  all  of 
whom  completed  the  year's  work,  and  passed  all  the  required 
examinations  in  Drawing. 

FREE  EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  result  of  the  annual  examinations  in  these  schools,  17 
"Partial  Certificates"  and  121  "Full  Certificates"  were 
awarded  to  students  in  the  First-  Year  class,  and  49  "  Diplo- 
mas" to  members  of  the  Second  and  Third  Year  classes. 

The  awards  made  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  Evening 
School  Drawings  were  as  follows :  Wlwle  number,  77.  Of 
these,  13  "Excellent"  and  18  "Honorable  Mention"  were 
given  for  First- Year  drawings,  22  "Excellent"  and  24 
"  Hchwrahle  Mention"  for  Second  and  Third  Year  drawings. 
The  exhibition  at  which  these  awards  were  made  was  held 
early  in  June,  at  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  new  High- School 
building,  which  proved  to  be  an  admirable  place  for  the 
purpose;  and  the  public  distribution  of  the  certificates  and 
diplomas,  which  took  place  in  the  English  High  School 
hall,  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition,  was  a  very  interesting 
occasion.  His  Honor  Mayor  Palmer,  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Perkins,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Drawing  Committee,  and  other  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  this  department  of  education,  were  present,  and  took 
part  in  the  proceedings  by  addressing  the  students  previous  to 
the  distribution.  The  late  important  changes  in  the  ^pro- 
gramme of  Drawing  for  the  Evening  Schools  has  made  the 
whole  course  more  practical  in  character,  —  the  subjects  of 
freehand  and  instrumental  Drawing  being  taught  separately 
in  two  schools,  and  the  subjects  of  study  in  all  of  them  made 
"  elective,"  as  far  as  p>ossible.  These  changes,  which  were 
carried  out  during  the  past  winter,  have  worked  admirably 
well  in  practice,  resulting  in  a  better  average  attendance  than 
hitherto,  for  the  reason  that  students  finding  the  different 
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courses  of  Drawing  better  adapted  to  their  actual  needs  as 
individuals,  have  attended  more  regularly  and  in  much  larger 
number  through  both  terms.  The  net  gain  in  the  number  of 
awards  of  certificates  and  diplomas  was  67,  over  and  above 
those  made  in  the  same  schools  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  to  make  the  Even- 
ing Drawing  Schools  completely  serviceable,  they  should 
offer  facilities  to  wood  and  stone  carvers  for  modelling.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  do  so  in  all ;  but  in  one  at  least,  as,  for 
instance  at  that  in  the  Latin-School  building,  the  demand  for 
a  modelling  class  is  imperative.  As  the  rooms  now  appro- 
priated are  crowded,  at  least  one  more  room  would  have  to 
be  fitted  up  in  the  building;  and.  as  there  are  now  several 
vacant  rooms  on  the  same  floor,  the  committee  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of  them  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  present  term  has  opened  most  satisfactorily  in 
these  schools.  Most  of  them  have  a  number  of  candidates 
waiting  for  admission  when  vacancies  may  occur.  At  Tenny- 
son street  the  attendance  has  been  as  high  as  127  per  night, 
with  an  average  of  100.  The  regular  and  average  attend- 
ance at  Warren  avenue  is  still  higher  ;  and  at  Roxbury  and 
Charlestown  the  classes  are  full  and  increasing.  The  East 
Boston  school,  which  had  to  be  closed  last  year  for  want  of 
proper  accommodations,  is  shortly  to  be  reopened  in  Stephen- 
son block,  corner  of  Meridian  street  and  Central  square,  in 
well-situated  premises,  hired  by  the  city  on  a  long  lease. 

Before  concluding  this  portion  of  our  report  relating  to 
Drawing,  the  committee  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  desirable  formation  of  an  Art  for  Schools  Asso- 
ciation, like  that  described  in  a  French  report,  presented  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1881,  by  a  committee 
formed  for  the  decoration  of  school-houses ;  and  similar  to 
an  English  institution,  recently  formed  in  London,  with  Mr. 
John  Ruskin  as  President,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Sir 
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Fred  Leighton,  and  other  eminent  men,  as  Vice-Presidents. 
The  object  of  this  Association,  as  stated  in  the  circular,  is  "  to 
biing  within  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls,  in  our  Board  and 
other  schools,  such  a  measure  of  Art  Culture  as  is  compatible 
with  their  age  and  studies."  The  English  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  an  organized  and 
general  effort  should  be  made  in  the  same  direction  as  at 
Manchester,  where  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  remedy 
the  deficiency  of  English  school  arrangements  in  the  means  of 
auxikening  a  sense  of  beauty  and  an  interest  in  Art. 
They  propose,  therefore :  — - 

1.  To  negotiate  with  Art  publishers  for  the  purchase  of 
prints,  photograp>1is,  etchings,  chromo-lithographs,  etc.,  on 
advantageous  terms,  and  to  sup>ply  them  at  the  loivest  possible 
price  to  schools. 

2.  To  reproduce,  from  time  to  time,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  processes  familiar  to  engravers  and  printers,  carefully 
selected  examples,  likely  to  hare  a  large  circulation . 

3.  To  print  a  descriptive  catalogue  and  price-list  of  the 
examples  which  the  committee  are  prepared  to  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  schools. 

4.  To  present  to  schools,  in  special  cases,  and  as  the  funds 
of  the  Association  shall  allow,  small  collections,  and  books 
explanatory  of  them. 

5.  To  arrange  various  loan  collections  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  schools,  on  such  terms  as  may  prove  convenient. 

6.  To  bring  together  a  number  of  examples  to  be  exhibited 
in  a  suitable  place  as  a  tentative  model  of  a  standard  collec- 
tion .  The  ccAlection  to  consist  of:  ( 1 )  Pictures  of  the  simplest 
natural  objects;  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs;  trees,  tvild 
flowers,  and  scenes  of  rural  life,  such  as  town  children  seldom 
see,  and  country  children  often  fail  to  enjoy  consciously  until 
their  attention  is  specially  called  to  them;  ( 2)  Pictures  of 
"  in  'mats  in  friendly  relation,  with  human  beings,  especially 
with  children;   (3)  Pictures  of  the  peasant  and  artisan  life 
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of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  incidents  of  heroic  advent- 
ure, etc.;  (4)  Pictures  of  architectural  works  of  historic  or 
artistic  interest;  (5)  Landscapes  and  sea-pieces ;  (6)  His- 
torical portraits  ;  (7)  Scenes  from  history ;  ( 8)  and  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  such  reproductions  as  are  available  of 
suitable  subjects  among  the  numerous  works  of  the  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  modern  schools. 

In  bringing  this  project  to  your  notice  we  desire  to  say 
that  while  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  Art  culture  is 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  our  public  schools  are 
maintained,  we,  nevertheless,  consider  that  whatever  can  be 
incidentally  done  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  pupils,  and  culti- 
vate the  appetite  for  higher  things,  is  legitimate  and  desirable. 
We  hold,  with  the  English  committee,  that  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful is  perhaps  only  second  to  religion  as  a  protection  against 
the  grosser  forms  of  self-indulgence,  and  that  it  can  best  be 
kindled  at  an  age  when  the  mind  is  especially  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  habitual  surroundings ;  and  on  these  grounds  we 
look  for  the  sympathy,  although  we  cannot  ask  the  coop- 
eration, of  the  Board  in  our  proposed  effort  to  found  an  Art 
for  Schools  Association  in  Boston ;  and  this  not  only  because 
the  decoration  of  school-house  walls  with  good  prints  and 
photographs  will  bring  good  influences  to  bear  upon  the 
pupils,  but  also  because  they  will  materially  aid  teachers  of 
history,  geography,  and  natural  history,  as  objects  of  refer- 
ence. The  decoration  of  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  with  casts,  and  the  prints  hung  up  in  certain 
Grammar  and  Primary  School  class-rooms,  show  that  the 
masters  and  teachers  are,  in  many  cases,  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  and  ready  to  aid  in  any  well-organized 
effort  to  promote  its  further  development. 

MUSIC. 

In  this  department  your  committee  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  a  standard  of  attainment  in  no  wise  inferior  to  that 
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which  long  ago  gave  the  Boston  schools  a  high  reputation. 
Being  far  better  equipped  for  purposes  of  inspection  and 
supervision  than  the  Drawing  department,  and  finding  among 
the  teachers  many  well-qualified  persons,  of  both  sexes,  who 
can  give  instruction  and  carry  out  the  methods  recommended 
by  the  special  instructors,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  credit- 
able state  of  efficiency.  Ample  proof  of  the  ability  of  pupils 
to  sing  pieces  selected  and  studied  for  public  performance  with 
due  expression  and  effect  was  given  at  the  Annual  Festival 
last  June,  when  about  1,500  took  part  in  a  concert  at  the 
Mechanics'  Exhibition  building,  to  the  great  delight  of  their 
hearers.  It  is,  however,  not  possible  on  such  an  occasion  to 
give  evidence  of  the  general  ability  to  read  music  at  sight, 
or  of  that  general  knowledge  of  scales,  keys,  etc.,  which  pre- 
vails. This  can  only  be  estimated  rightly  by  individuals  who 
have  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  to  visit  the  schools,  and 
ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have  no  fear  of  the  result, 
and  heartily  wish  that  such  visits  were  more  frequent. 

In  the  portion  of  our  report  relating  to  Drawing  we  spoke 
of  the  work  which  devolves  upon  the  Director;  and  we  now 
propose  to  do  likewise  about  the  Director  of  Music,  the  more 
especially  because  we  feel  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Eichberg, 
who  has  so  long  tilled  the  office  with  marked  ability,  is  often 
misjudged.  With  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  duties  proper 
to  a  Director  are  not  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time,  we  have 
charged  hi  in  with  those  of  special  instructor  in  the  High 
Schools.    Let  us  see  what  this  implies  in  point  of  time  :  — 

Monday  —  two  hours*  teaching  at  the  Dorchester  High  School, 
8.30-10.15  ;  one  hour's  teaching  at  the  East  Boston 
High  School,  12-1.  Note  that  these  schools  are  widely 
separated,  and  both  distant  from  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Tuesday  —  Girls'  High  School,  9-1. 

Wednesday — Charlestown  High  School,  9-11;  English 
High  School,  12-1. 
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Thursday  —  Roxbury  High  School,  9-11;  Brighton  High 
School,  12-1. 

Friday  —  West  Roxbury  High  School,  9-10;  Girls'  Latin 
School,  11-12. 

Having  now  shown  that  nearly  every  hour  of  the  school- 
week  is  employed  by  Mr.  Eichberg  in  teaching,  we  ask  where 
is  he  to  find  time  for  the  due  performance  of  the  special 
duties  of  a  Director?  What  these  duties  are  it  is  easy  to 
show.  A  Director  should  supervise  and  examine  the  schools 
of  all  grades.  He  should  visit  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  that  he  may  advise  with  and  assist  the  regular  teach- 
ers, and  take  counsel  with  the  special  instructors  who  have 
them  in  charge,  and  should  himself  inspect,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  teach  in  the  High  Schools,  which,  as  the  work  is  of 
a  higher  order,  demand  the  services  of  a  professional  musi- 
cian. He  should,  furthermore,  keep  the  committee  fully 
advised  of  the  state  of  musical  instruction  throughout  the 
city,  and  should  prepare  for  and  conduct  all  musical  festivals. 
This  includes  such  professional  work  as  the  arrangement, 
transposition  if  needed,  and  orchestration,  of  pieces  selected 
for  performance  ;  the  drilling  of  the  High-School  scholars 
who  are  to  take  part  in  it,  and  many  other  details  requiring 
the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  time.  To  thoroughly  perform  the 
special  duties  of  Director,  Mr.  Eichberg  needs  to  be  relieved 
of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  teaching  which  he  is  at  present 
called  upon  to  do. 

One  most  important  grade  of  schools,  the  Primary,  is 
now  necessarily  left  with  little  or  no  supervision  or  special 
instruction,  as  neither  the  Director  nor  the  overworked  spe- 
cial instructors,  who  have  care  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  can 
find  time  for  it.  In  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  there 
are  many  regular  teachers  who  can  teach  satisfactorily,  with 
occasional  supervision  ;  and  this,  indeed,  makes  it  possible  to 
carry  it  on  as  at  present ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  High 
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Schools,  where  work  is  of  a  higher  order.  Those  who  have 
followed  Mr.  Eichberg's  work  in  them  know  that  it  is  not 
confined  to  the  simple  rehearsing  and  drilling  of  pupils,  but 
that  with  this  he  endeavors  to  lead  them  to  appreciate  the 
best  music,  as  well  as  to  sing  with  taste  and  expression. 

Like  the  Director,  the  special  instructors  may  fairly  lay 
claim  to  far  too  onerous  duties  for  their  number,  and,  with 
the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools,  will  soon  find  themselves  quite  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them. 

The  Manual  shows  that  Mr.  Sharland  has  18  Grammar 
Schools,  with  their  Primaries  and  colonies,  under  his  care  ; 
Mr.  Holt,  17  ;  and  Mr.  Mason,  18.  These  numbers  give  no 
idea  of  the  comparative  amount  of  work  done  by  the  instruct- 
ors, as  certain  schools — the  Dearborn  andComins,  for  exam- 
ple—  have  nearly  double  the  number  of  class-rooms  to  be 
found  in  other  schools.  The  difficulty  which  the  instructors 
meet  with  in  looking  after  the  Primary  Schools  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  they  cannot,  as  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
do  collective  work ;  or,  in  other  words,  instead  of  being 
able  to  assemble  the  pupils  of  a  Primary  School  in  one  large 
room,  they  must  go  into  each  room  separately.  This  also 
prevents  placing  the  instruction  of  all  the  classes  in  a  Pri- 
mary building  in  the  hands  of  the  best-qualified  teacher,  and 
necessitates  a  division  of  work  between  teachers  of  varying 
capacity. 

Were  it  not  for  their  unwearied  diligence  the  special  in- 
structors could  not  accomplish  half  the  work  required  of 
them  ;  but,  however  much  they  may  do,  they  cannot  ascertain 
by  personal  observation  that  all  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
School  teachers  are'  carrying  out  their  instructions.  Each  of 
the  former  should  be  visited  once  a  week,  instead  of  once  a 
fortnight,  as  at  present,  and  the  latter  should  be  much  more 
frequently  looked  after  than  they  can  now  be.  The  willing 
need  to  be  encouraged  ;  the  timid  to  be  exhorted ;  the  slug- 
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gish  to  be  stimulated,  and  the  ignorant  to  be  instructed. 
Feeling  how  important  this  is,  and  how  much  the  special  in- 
structors stand  in  need  of  additional  help,  your  committee 
strongly  recommend  that  an  additional  instructor  be  added  to 
the  staff  at  the  next  election.  This  would  enable  the  Director 
to  find  time  for  general  supervision,  would  make  it  possible 
to  divide  the  Grammar  Schools  more  equally  between  the 
"special  instructors,  and,  what  is  most  important,  give  them 
time  to  look  after  Music  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

That  the  condition  of  musical  instruction  is  as  good  as  it 
can  be,  under  present  circumstances,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  reports  of  the  special  instructors,  and  the  Director,  here 
given.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  Sharland,  upon  17  schools, 
Primary  work  is  marked  poor  but  in  4  instances ;  good  in 
5 ;  and  fair  in  7.  The  general  condition  in  the  same 
17  schools  is  given  as  excellent  in  4 ;  very  good  in  1  ;  good 
in  10  ;  and  fair  in  2.  Out  of  220  teachers  employed  in  these 
17  schools  74  are  marked  as  capable. 

Mr.  Holt  reports  that  the  general  condition  of  Music  in  the 
schools  under  his  charge  "  has  never  been  as  good  as  at  the 
present  time.  The  pupils  are  certainly  much  more  intelligent 
upon  the  subject,  and  teachers  are  working  with  new  interest, 
and  many  of  them  with  enthusiasm." 

Mr.  Mason  writes  :  "  The  condition  of  the  Grammar  Schools 
is  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  several  years.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  classes  of  the  same  grade,  which  is  due 
partly,  per/uq)s,  to  the  material,  but  probably  more  to  the 
ability  or  the  knack  of  the  teacher;  the  same  class  being  often 
completely  revolutionized  by  a  change  of  teachers.  Many 
teachers  lack  confidence  in  themselves,  and  seem  to  have  no 
faculty  of  going  on  with  their  work,  except  as  it  is  laid  out  for 
them  from  week  to  week. 

"  In  the  eighteen  schools  under  my  charge  there  are  four 
masters  who  conduct  this  exercise  in  the  upper  classes  with 
very  good  results,  besides  rendering  assistance  in  the  lower 
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classes.  The  remaining  number  seem  to  know  little  or  nothing 
about  it,  though  all  are  well-disposed,  and  many  are  anxious 
to  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  Of  the  sub-masters 
five  are  able  to  do  quite  creditable  work*  In  eight  of  the  schools 
the  work  in  the  first  class  is  directed  by  the  head-assistant,  and 
in  many  cases  with  very  good  results.  In  two  schools  the  in- 
struction  in  the  upper  classes  is  given  by  a  teacher  in  the  lower 
grades,  as  neither  master,  sub-master,  nor  head-assistant  are 
qualified.  In  the  lower  classes  the  instruction  is  given  by  the 
regular  teacher,  with  very  few  exceptions.  In  some  few  cases 
they  receive  assistance  from  some  other  teacher." 

DIRECTOR'S  REPORT. 

ON  EXAMINATIONS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  results  of  the  diploma 
examination  in  Music  of  the  first  classes  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  June,  1883. 

The  papers  are  marked  upon  the  same  scale  as  all  the  other 
diploma  examinations,  viz.  :  — 

1.  Excellent. 

2.  Good. 

3 .  Passable . 

4.  Unsatisfactory.  . 

5.  Poor. 

6.  Very  poor. 

The  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pupils  examined  in 
each  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  each  of  the 
above  marks ;  also  those  who  were  absent  from  the  examina- 
tion. 
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Schools. 


Adams  

Allston   

Andrew  

Bennett  

Bigelow . .  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  . . 
Central  

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner 

Comins  

Dearborn  .... 

Dillaway  

Dor. -Everett  . 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  . 

Gaston  

Geo.  Putnam. 

Gibson  

Hancock  


1 

a 

3 

10 

4 

5 

8 

7 

3 

5 

12 

13 

8 

8 

2 

3 

21 

18 

1 

3. 

6 

9 

6 

6 

21 

IS 

2 

28 

13 

4 

1 

7 

2 

3 

19 

11  . 

5 

7 

4 

10 

20 

11 

15 

14 

8 

14 

22 

1 

14 

20 

8 

3 

12 

9 

16 

22 

3 

4 

8 

16 

17 

6 

2 

49 

13 

5 

32 

24 

7 

12 

15 

3 

22 

13 

1 

8 
9 

3 
7 

1 

18 

5 

1 

4 

©     j  Absent. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 
2 

1 

1 

4 
7 
1 
1 
4 

5 

1 

7 

1 

1 

10 
4 

4 

2 
1 

I   

1 

1 

Total. 
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Schools. 

l 

a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Absent. 

Total. 

9 

7 

1 

5 

1 

1 



19 
43 
33 
28 
79 
43 
37 
27 
24 
23 
18 
20 
24 
36 
37 
24 
41 
54 
50 
17 
9 

30 
23 
3 

7 

1 

Hillside  

10 
11 
44 
7 

Lawrence 

7 

4 

3 

28 
30 
17 

9 
10  ! 

1 

8 

7 

4 

1 

1 

5 
8 

9 

5 

1 

9 
4 

1 

2 

7 

1 

8 

8 

4 

1 

1 

Mt.  Vernon  . . 

6 

3 

1 

11 

9 
6 
20 

7 

2 

Phillips  

7 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

20 
16 
9 

7 

1 

12 
2 
8 

3 

26 
2 

13 
43 
17 
7 

1 

Shurtleff  

30 
10 
1 

3 

Stoughton  

Tileston   

4 

2 

1 

1 

32 
11 

5 

v  4 

36 
36 
57 

Wells  

10 
16 

12 
34 

3 

2 

Winthrop 

Totals  

676 

617 

297 

86 

19 

5 

6 

1,706 

Percentages  . . 

39.6 

36.2 

17.4 

5. 

1.1 

.3 

.4 

100 
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In  conclusion,  your  committee  recommends  that  pupils 
should  be  examined  in  singing  a{  sight  as  well  as  in  musical 
theory ;  that  the  revised  edition  of  the  Fourth  Music  Reader 
be  gradually  substituted  for  the  original  edition  now  in  use, 
inasmuch  as  the  accompaniments  have  been  generally  simpli- 
fied, and  a  number  of  sacred  pieces  added.  They  would  also 
advise  that  Section  232  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  be  so 
amended  as  to  allow  one  hour  and  a  half  per  week  for  musical 
exercises  :  and,  lastly,  thatthe  Music  Festival  be  held  annually, 
instead  of  semiannually,  and  be  regarded  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  Annual  Festival. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

CHARLES  C.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 

ORDERS. 

Ordered,  That  the  City  Council  be  requested  to  fit  up  an 
additional  room  in  the  Latin-School  building  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  the  Free  Evening  Drawing  School. 

Ordered,  That  an  additional  instructor  of  music  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  next  election. 

Ordered,  That  the  Revised  Fourth  Music  Reader  be. sub- 
stituted for  the  Music  Reader  now  in  use  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  as  books  are  needed. 

Ordered,  That  Section  232  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
be  so  amended  as  to  allow  one  hour  and  a  half  per  week  for 
musical  instruction  and  practice. 
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BOSTOIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

AND 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

AUTHORIZED  FOR 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAK  1883-84. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND    CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS, 

No.    39   ARCII  STREET. 

1  8  8  3. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Oct.  9,  1883. 

Ordered,  That  twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  the  courses  of 
stud}',  the  text  and  reference  books,  and  the  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion, assignment,  and  supplying  of  supplementary  reading,  be 
printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


♦ 


TEXT -BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Third  Class.  —  Franklin  Primer  and  Advanced  First  Reader. 
Munroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Second  Blass. —  Franklin  Second  Reader.  Franklin  Advanced 
Second  Reader.    First  Music  Reader. 

First  Class. — Franklin  Third  Reader.    First  Music  Reader. 

Upper  Classes.  — First  Lessons  in  Natural  History  and  Language. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Child's  Book  of  Language.  Nos.  ],  2,  3. 
Smaller  series.  [By  J..H.  Stickney.]  The  Franklin  Primary 
Arithmetic:  Each  Primary  School  having  a  first  or  second  class 
to  be  supplied  witji  one  set;  the  number  in  a  set  being  sixty, — 
or,  if  less  be  needed,  less  than  sixty. 

All  the  Classes. — American  Text-Books  of  Art  Education. 
First  Primary  Music  Chart.  Prang's  Natural  History  Series: 
One  set  for  each  building. 

Magnus  &' JefTries's  Color  chart;  "Color  Blindness,"  by  Dr.. 
B.  Joy  Jeffries.  One  copy  of  the  chart  and  one  co[ry  of  the  book 
to  be  supplied  for  use  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  each  district. 
Additional  charts  and  books  to  be  supplied  in  those  districts 
where  the  Committee  on  Supplies  consider  them  needed. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Sixth  Class.  —  Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader.  1  Warren's 
Primary  Geography.  Intermediate  Music  Reader.  a  Franklin 
Elementary  Arithmetic.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 

Fifth  Class.  —  Franklin  Intermediate  Reader.  The  Franklin 
Written  Arithmetic.  1  Warren's  Primary  Geography.  Interme- 
diate Music  Reader.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 

Fourth  Class. — Franklin    Fourth    Reader.       The  Franklin 


1  Guyot's  Elementary  Geography  allowed  in  Charlestown  schools. 

2  One  or  more  sets  for  each  Grammar  School,  to  be  used  by  the  sixth  class  for  both 
oral  and  written  arithmetic;  and  to  he  occasionally  used  by  other  classes  especially 
for  arithmetic  at  sight.  The  number  of  sets,  and  the  number  in  a  set,  to  be  determined 
by  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the  size  of  the  classes  —  each  pupil  of  the  sixth  class 
having  one  book. 
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Written  Arithmetic.  1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography. 
Intermediate  Music  Reader.    Worcester's  Spelling-Book. 

Third  Class.  —  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The  Franklin  Written 
Arithmetic.  1  Warren's  Common  School  Geography.  Swinton's 
New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.    Fourth  Music  Reader. 

Second  Class.  —  Franklin  Fifth  Reader.  The  Franklin  Written 
Arithmetic.  "Warren's  Common  School  Geograplry.  Swinton's 
New  Language  Lessons.  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionaiy. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States.    Fourth  Music  Reader. 

First  Class.  —  Franklin's  Sixth  Reader.  The  Franklin  Written 
Arithmetic.  Meservey's  Book-keeping,  Single  Entry.  2  Warren's 
Common  School  Geograph}-.  Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons. 
Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionaiy.  Stone's  History  of  Eng- 
land.   Cooley's  Elements  of  Philosophy.    Fourth  Music  Reader. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes. — First  Lessons  in  Natural  Ilistoiy 
and  Language.    Parts  III.  and  IV. 

All  Classes.  — 2  Greenleaf's  Manual  of  Mental  Arithmetic. 
American  Text-books  of  Art  Education.  Writing-books  :  Dun- 
tonian  Series  ;  or  Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's.  Child's  Book 
of  Language  [by  J.  II.  Stickney],  No.  4,  smaller  series,  in 
sixth  class;  to  be  followed  by  numbers  1-4  of  the  larger  series. 
Prang's  Aids  for  Object-teaching  ;  "  Trades  9\ ;  one  set  for  each 
building.  Tilton's  Plain  Needle-work  ;  one  copy  in  each  room 
where  sewing  is  taught. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

English. — Bain's  Brief  English  Grammar.  Abbott's  '-How 
to  Write  Clearly."  Hill's  Rhetoric.  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macau- 
lay's  Essay  on  Addison.  living's  Sketch  Book.  Trevelyan's 
Selections  from  Macaulav.  Ilales's  Looser  English  Poems. 
Shakespeare,  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections.  Selections  from 
Chaucer.  Selections  from  Milton.  Worcester's  Comprehensive 
Dictionaiy. 

French. —  Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar.     Eugene's  French* 
Grammar.    Joynes's  Otto's  French  Reader.    Keetel's  Analytical 
French  Reader.     Saintine's  Picciola.     £rekmann-Chatrian's  Le 
Consent   de    1813.     Jkrckmann-Chatrian's     Madame  Therese. 
Bocher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays.     Taine's  Notes  sur 


iGuyotfa  Intermediate  Geography  allowed  in  Charlcstown  schools. 

2  Three  copies  of  a  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  to  he  placed  on  each  Grammar- 
School  teacher's  desk,  to  he.  used  ibr  the  oral  and  the  reading-  exercise  in  mental 
arithmetic ;  and  one  set  of  sixty  text-books  in  mental  arithmetic,  or,  if  determined  by 
fie  Committee  on  Supplies  to  be  necessary,  more  than  one  set  be  placed  in  each 
G/ammar  School,  to  be  used  by  the  pupils  for  arithmetic  at  sight. 
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VAngleterre.  Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Francais. 
Souvestre's  An  Coin  clu  Feu.  Herrig's  La  France  Litteraire. 
Covneille's  Cid.    Gasc's  French  Dictionary. 

German.  —  Otto's  Grammar,  for  pupils  beginning  German  the 
first  year.  Whitney's  Grammar,  for  pupils  beginning  German  the 
third  year.  Otto's  German  Reader.  Whitney's  German  Reader. 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Goethe's  Prose..   Whitney's  German  Dictionary. 

Latin. — Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar.  [Roxbury, 
W.  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  High  Schools.]  Harkness's  Latin 
Grammar.  [English,  Girls',  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  East 
Boston  High  Schools.]  Harkness's  Complete  Course  in  Latin 
for  the  first  year.  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer.  Latin  School 
Series,  I.  and  II.  Chase's,  Frieze's,  or  Greenough's  Virgil,  or 
any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books.  Green- 
ough's, or  Harkness's  Cicero.  Chase's,  or  Lincoln's  Horace,  or 
any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books. 

History.  —  Sainton's  Outlines  of  the  World's  Histoiy.  Martin's 
Civil  Government. 

Mythology.  — Seeman's  Classical  Mythology. 

Mathematics. — Meservey's  Book-keeping.  Bradbury's  Eaton's 
Algebra.  Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's 
GeometiT.    Greenleaf's  Trigonometry.    Metric  Apparatus.1 

Physics.  —  Cooley's  New  Text-book  of  Physics ;  Avery's 
Physics  ;  or  Gage's  Plrysics. 

Astronomy.  —  Kiddle's  Astronomy. 

Chemistry.  —  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry, 
edited  by  Nichols.  Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative  Analysis.  Hill's 
Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Botany.  —  Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Zoology.  —  Morse's  Zoolog}*. 

Physiology.  —  Hutchinson's  Physiology. 

Drawing.  — American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader.  Eichberg's 
Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader.    [Girls'  High  School.] 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

Latin.  —  Harper's  Latin  Lexicon.  [Without  expense  to  the 
city.]  White's  Abridged  Lexicon.  Harkness's  Grammar.  Hark- 
ness's Complete  Course  in  Latin  for  the  First  Year.  Harkness's 
Prose  Composition,  or  Allen's  Latin  Composition.  Harkness's 
Caesar.  Latin  School  Series,  I.  and  II.  Greenough's  Catiline  of 
Sallust.  Greenough's  Ovid.  Greenough's  Virgil.  Greenough's 
or  Harkness's  Orations  of  Cicero.  Smith's  Principia  Latina. 
Part  II. 


*Not  exceeding  $15  for  each  school. 
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Greek.  —  Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon.  Goodwin's  Grammar. 
White's  Lessons.  Jones's  Prose  Composition.  Goodwin's  Header. 
The  Anabasis  of  Zenophon.    Boise's  Homer's  Iliad. 

English. — Soule's  Hand-book  of  Pronunciation.  Hill's  Gen- 
eral Rules  for  Punctuation.  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.  Haw- 
thorne's Tanglewood  Tales.  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Higginson's 
History  of  the  United  States.  Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-days 
at  Rugby.  Dana's  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.  [Revised  edition.] 
Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Hawthorne's  True  Stories.  Green's  Readings 
from  English  History.  Church's  Stones  from  Homer.  Selections 
from  American  Authors,  —  Franklin,  Adams,  Cooper,  and  Long- 
fellow. American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 
Irving's  Sketch-Book.  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the 
Spectator.  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  Halcs's  Longer  English  Poems. 
Three  plays  of  Shakespeare,  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections. 

French. — Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar.  Kectel's  Analytical 
French  Reader.  Gasc's  French  Dictionary.  Joynes's  Otto's 
French  Reader.  Sairi tine's  Picciola.  Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le 
Consent  de  1813.  fSrckmann-Chatriau's  Madame  Thenesc.  Bo- 
cher's  College  Series  of  French  Plays.  Taine's  Notes  sur  l'An- 
gleterrc.  Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Pen  pie  Francois. 
Nouvelles  Gencvoises.  Souvestre's  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits. 
Souveslre's  An  Coin  du  Feu.  Racine's  Andromaque.  Racine's 
Iphigenic.  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Moliere's  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules.    Corneille's  Les  Horaces. 

German. — Whitney's  German  Dictionaiy.  Whitney's  Gram- 
mar. Whitney's  Reader.  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug.  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell.    Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

History.  —  Leighton's  Ilistoiy  of  Rome.  Smith's  Smaller  His- 
tory of  Greece.  Long's  or  Ginn's  &  Heath's  Classical  Atlas. 
Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary.  —  Student's  Series. 

Geography.  —  Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography.  War- 
ren's Common  School  Geography. 

Physiology.  —  Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread.  Foster's 
Physiology  (Science  Primer). 

Botany.     Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany. 

Zoology. — Morse's  Zoology. 

Mathematics.  —  The  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic.  Bradbury's 
Eaton's  Algebra.    Chauvenet's  Geometiy. 

Physics.  — Arnott's  or  Avery's  Physics. 

Drawing.  —  American  Text-books  of  Art  Education. 

Music.  —  Eichberg's  High  School  Music  Reader.  Eichberg's 
Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader.    [Girls'  Latin  School.] 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the  text- 
hooks  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are  needed 
for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be  authorized  by 
the  Hoard. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Such  text-books  shall  be  supplied  to  the  Horace  Mann  School 
as  the  committee  on  that  school  shall  approve. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of  the  text- 
books authorized  in  the  other  public  schools  as  are  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

EVENING  ELEMENT  ART  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Munroe's  Charts.  Franklin  Primer.  Franklin  Reader.  Stories 
of  American  History.  Harper's  Introductory  Geography,  The 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic.  The  Franklin  Written  Arith- 
metic.   Writing  Books,  Plain  Copy  Books. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionaiy.  National  Music  Teacher. 
Munroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Appleton's  American  Encyclopaedia,  or  Johnson's  Encyclopae- 
dia. Chambers's  Encyclopaedia.  Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary. 
Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Webster's  Quarto 
Unabridged  Dictionary.    Webster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary, 

Lippineott's  Gazetteer.  Johnson's  Atlas.  Reclus's  Earth. 
Reclus's  Ocean.  Flammarion's  Atmosphere.  Weber's  Universal 
History.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.  Palfrey's 
History  of  New  England.  Martin's  Civil  Government.  Froth* 
ingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic.  Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution.  ShurtlefFs  Topographical  History  of  Boston.  Froth- 
ingham's  Siege  of  Boston.    Lingard's  History  of  England. 
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Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.  Wilson's 
Punctuation.    Pliilbrick's  Union  Speaker. 

Second  Classes.  —  Harper's  Cyclopaedia  of  United  States  His- 
tory. 

Mops  and  Globes. — Cutter's  Physiological  Charts.  Cornell's 
Series  Maps,  or  Guyot's  Series.  Maps  Nos.  1,  2,  3  (not  exceed- 
ing one  set  to  each  floor).  Hughes's  Series  of  Maps.  Joslyn's 
15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod  (one  for  each  Grammar 
School).  9-inch  Hand  Globe,  Loring's  Magnetic  (one  for  each 
Grammar  School-room). 

LATIN    AND    IIIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Lingard's  History  of  England. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


PEKMAXEjST. 
la tix  schools. 

Books  required  for  admission  to  Harvard  College. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

[One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  book  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three,  and  less  than  six,  class-rooms ;  and 
so  on  in  that  ratio.] 

40  copies  for  a  set. — "Ballads  and  Lyrics,"  for  all  of  the 
classes.    "  The  Boy's  Froissart,"  second-year  class. 

6  copies  for  a  set.  —  M  Swinton's  Masterpieces  of  English  Litera- 
ture," third-year  class. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

One  set  for  three  class-rooms.  An  extra  set  allowed  whenever  a  book  is 
assigned  for  use  in  more  than  three,  and  less  than  six,  class-rooms ;  and  so 
on  in  that  ratio. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter  when  '-Hooker's  Child's  Book  of 
Nature  "  is  to  be  purchased  and  furnished  to  schools,  it  shall  be  bound  in 
parts. 
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It  is  to  be  understood  that  hereafter  when  the  "  Guyot's  Introduction  to 
Geography"  is  to  be  replaced  with  new  books,  "  Scribner's  Geographical 
Reader  "  shall  be  furnished. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  copies  of  "Early  England,"  Harper's  "Half- 
hour  Series,"  now  in  stock,  are  to  be  used,  but  that  no  more  copies  are  to  be 
purchased. 

CLASS  VI. 

60  copies  for  a  set. —  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  first  half-year. 
"  Each  and  All,"  second  half-year.  This  is  simple,  interesting 
class-reading,  which  will  aid  the  Geography  and  furnish  material 
for  both  oral  and  written  language  lessons.  "  Hooker's  Child's 
Book  of  Nature  "  ;  those  chapters  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  which  will 
supplement  properly  the  observational  studies  of  plants  and 
animals,  and  those  chapters  of  Part  III.,  on  air,  water,  and  heat, 
which  will  aid  the  instruction  in  Geography.  "  Poetiy  for  Chil- 
dren," selections  appropriate  for  reading  and  for  recitations. 

CI, ASS  V. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  — "  Stories  of  American  History  "  ;  for  prac- 
tice in  reading  at  sight,  and  for  material  for  language  lessons. 
"  Gnyot's  Introduction  to  Geography,"  the  reading  to  be  kept  par- 
allel with  the  instruction  in  Geography,  through  the  year  ;  "  Hook- 
er's Child's  Book  of  Nature."  "  Poetry  for  Children,"  as  in  Class 
VI. 

CLASS  IV. 

10  copies  for  a  set.  —  "The  Wonder  Book,"  )  ^g  co]iatem|  ^0  tjie 

10  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Tangle  wood  Tales,"  j 
oral  instruction  in  "  Stories  in  Mythology.*' 

60  copies  for  a  set. —  u  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  as  in 
Class  V.  "  Poetry  for  Children,"  as  in  Classes  VI.  and  V.  "  Read- 
ings from  Nature's  Book.     (Revised  edition.) 

CLASS  III. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature,"  as 
supplementary  to  oral  lessons  in  Physics,  etc.  f  American  Poems, 
with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes,"  appropriate  selections 
therefrom. 

CLASS  II. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Selections  from  American  Authors,"  as 
in  part  collateral  to  the  United  States  History.  "American 
Poems,"  appropriate  selections  therefrom. 

CLASS  I. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "Selections  from  American  Authors." 
"  Early  England."  "  Harper's  Half-hour  series,"  Nos.  6  and  14. 
"  American  Poems,"  selection  therefrom.  10  copies  for  a  set.  — 
u  Green's  Readings  from  English  History." 

AUTY  CLASS. 

60  copies  for  a  set.  —  "  Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights." 
Holmes  and  Longfellow's  Leaflets,  published  by  Houghton,  Miff- 
lin, &  Co. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  PERMANENT  SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING  TX  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Sets  of  books  will  be  purchased,  each  set  consisting  of  thirty 
books. 

The  sets  will  be  distributed  among  the  nine  school  divisions. 

Each  set  will  be  put  into  a  strong,  well-made  box,  with  handles  ; 
the  boxes  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  each  set  exactly  fitting  its 
box.  The  division  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the  kind  of  books  it 
contains,  to  be  marked  upon  each  box. 

A  report  card,  upon  which  the  teacher  shall  note  the  condition  of 
books  when  received,  will  accompany  each  set.  The  head  teacher 
of  the  school  shall  receive  the  books,  note  on  the  report  their 
condition,  :md  see  to  their  distribution  in  the  classes. 

Each  book  will  be  covered  with  smooth,  strong,  Manilla  paper, 
and  stamped!  *■*  City  Property,"  with  the  date  of  its  introduction 
into  the  school. 

The  sets  of  books  in  each  division  will  form  a  circulating  library 
in  that  division,  to  be  moved  .from  school  to  school  by  the  boys 
of  the  first  class,  at  stated  periods,  or  when  directed.  When  prac- 
ticable, each  division  is  to  form  one  circuit;  when  not  practicable, 
two* or  more  circuits  shall  be  formed. 

For  instance,  the  Third  Division  would  consist  of  two  circuits, 
—  1st.*  Somerset-st.  School,  Anderson-st.  School,  Phillips-st. 
School,  Blossom-st.  School,  Poplar-st.  School,  Wall-st.  School, 
Chardon-court  School. 

2.  Cushman  School,  Thatchcr-st.  School,  Sheafe-st.  School, 
Snelling-pl.  School,  Charter-court  School. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  between  two  schools  is  so  short 
that  the  larger  boys  can  easily  carry  the  books  ;  the  books  to  be 
•conveyed  from  school  to  school  without  expense  to  the  city.  The 
books  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  pupils  only  when  used  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  the  tcaeher.  They  are  never  to  be  used  in 
copying,  or  to  be  lvept  in  the  pupil's  desks.  A  set  of  well-bound 
books  will  last  from  three  to  five  years,  if  properly  used  and  handled. 

In  order  to  keep  the  supply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
school,  new  sets  will  be  duly  approved  and  purchased  each  3'ear, 
instead  of  replacing  parts  of  sets,  as  the  books  are  worn  out. 
Four  sets,  two  First  Readers,  and  two  Second  Readers,  will  be  sup- 
plied to  each  division  every  3'ear,  in  September. 

The  following  books  are  authorized  for  supplementary  reading 
in  Primary  Schools  :  — 

1  "  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet." 

1  "  Supplementary  Reader.    First  Book."    Davis  &  Co. 

1  ik  Graded  Supplementary  Reading." 

1  "  Popular  Tales."    First  and  Second  Series. 


irIhc  books  of  the  above  titles  in  stock  to  be  used,  but  no  more  copies  to 
be  purchased. 
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First  Headers. —  [18  sets  of  each  book.  30  books  for  a  set.] 
Munroe's,  Appleton's,  Harvey's,  Eclectic,  Sheldon's,  The  Nursery. 

Supplementary  Reader.  Second  book.  Davis  &  Co.  [9  sets 
of  eaeli  book.  30  books  for  a  set.]  Munroe's  Advanced  First 
Reader. 

Second  Headers.  —  [9  sets  of  book.  30  books  for  a  set.]  Mun- 
roe's, Appleton's,  Harvey's,  Lippincott's,  Munroe's,  Advanced 
Second  Reader.  Sheldon  &  Co.'s  Second  Reader.  Easy  Book. 
[Published  by  Shorey.]  Our  Little  Ones.  Golden  Book  of 
Choice  Reading.  Analytical  Reader.  Macmillan's  Reading  Book. 
Book  II.    Standard  II. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


CIRCULATING  LIBRARY  PLAN. 

The  circulating  library  plan  is  briefly  as. follows  :  A  list  of  suit- 
able books,  carefully  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  commit- 
tee, is  presented  to  the  Board  for  adoption.  After  this  list  has 
been  adopted  a  master  may  make  requisition  on  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  for  one  set  (of  not  more  than  sixty  copies)  of  a  book. 
This  committee,  after  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books 
lias  been  obtained,  will  purchase  the  books  and  send  them  to  the 
school,  where  they  will  remain  a  limited  time,  and  then  be  returned 
to  Mason  street,  where  the}*  will  await  the  call  from  other  schools. 
No  books  will  be  purchased  until  called  for  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. 

The  object  of  the  plan  is  not  only  to  aid  the  pupils  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  and  wholesome  reading,  but  by  furnishing  them  with 
good  books  for  home  reading,  provide  additional  material  for  their 
work  in  composition  and  the  study  of  English  Literature. 

The  list  of  books  presented  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  to 
be  furnished  in  sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies  of  one 
book,  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  as  auxil- 
iary to  the  study  of  history  and  English  composition.  The}*  are 
in i ended  to  form  a  small  circulating  library  of  works  valuable  alike 
as  illustrative  of  important  epochs  in  history,  and  as  furnishing 
models  of  good  and  entertaining  literature.  It  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  read  out  of  school,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  written 
work  to  be  read  and  criticised  in  the  class-room.  This  plan  lias 
been  for  some  years  in  successful  operation  in  the  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish High  Schools,  in  some  classes.    A  book,  "  Ivanhoe,"  for  ex- 
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ample,  is  assigned  to  a  class  for  home  reading.  After  sufficient 
time  has  been  given,  a  topic,  such  as  an  account  of  one  of  the 
characters,  or  a  description  of  some  important  scene,  is  given  out 
as  the  theme  for  an  essa}-.  This  is  brought  in  at  the  appointed 
time,  read,  criticised,  and  rewritten.  There  can  be  no  better 
method  of  teaching  English  composition.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  no  subject  which  so  much  needs  an  abundant  store  of  collateral 
reading  as  history.  This  reading  must  be  of  an  attractive  kind, 
and  such  as  will  beguile  the  learner  to  further  acquaintance  with 
good  literature.  Accordingly  the  leading  aim  has  been  to  select 
works  which  should  be  in  the  main  historical  in  their  character, 
and  which  should  furnish  easy  and  agreeable  reading. 

The  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading  in  French  and 
German,  for  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  are  adapted  to  learners 
of  different  grades  ;  but  it  is  judged  best  that  each  instructor  shall 
decide  for  himself  what  book  is  best  fitted  for  his  class.  They  are 
well-known  books,  most  of  them  having  been  long  used  in  schools 
in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

With  the  circulating  library  plan  in  full  operation,  it  is  believed 
that  the  present  large  number  of  required  text-books  in  the  Latin 
and  High  Schools,  in  History,  English,  French,  and  German,  ma\f 
be  considerably  reduced. 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
[Sets  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  copies  of  one  book.] 

English.  —  Barnes's  "History  of  Ancient  Peoples";  Church's 
"Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus";  Church's  '-Story  of 
the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus";  Church's  Stories  from  the 
Greek  Tragedians"  ;  Abbott's  ,k  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  "  ; 
Fronde's  "Caesar";  Forsyte's  "Life  of  Cicero";  Ware's 
"  Aurelian  "  ;  Cox's  "Crusades";  Ma-.son's  abridgment  of 
"  Guizot's  History  of  France";  Scott's  "Abbot";  Scott's 
"Monastery";  Scott's  "Talisman";  Scott's  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward  "  ;  Kingsley's  "  Here  ward '' ;  Kingsley's  "Westward  Ho"; 
Melville's  "  Holmby  House"  ;  Macaulay's  "  Essa}-  on  Frederic"  ; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive  "  ;  Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Dr.  John- 
son"; Motley's  "Essay  on  Peter  the  Great";  Thackeray's 
"Henry  Esmond";  Thackeray's  "The  Virginians";  Thackeray's 
"  The  Four  Georges"  :  Dickens's  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  ;  George 
Eliot's  "  Silas  Marner  "  ;  Irving's  "  Alhambra"  ;  Irving's  "  Brace- 
bridge  Hall "  ;  Miss  Buckley's  "  Life  and  her  Children  "  ;  Bulfinch's 
"Age  of  Fable."  (Revised  Edition.) 

French. — Saintine's  "Picciola";  St.  Germain's  "Pour  une 
fcpingle "  ;  Achard's  "  Le  Clos  Pommier";  Feuillet's  "Roman 
d'un  Homme  Pauvre "  ;  Dumas's  "La  Tulipe  Noire";  Vigny's 
"Cinq  Mars";  Bocher's  "College  Plays"   (2  vols.);  Herrig's 
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k-La  France  Litteraire";  Lacombe's  "La  Petite  Histoire  du 
Peuple  Francais." 

German.  — Andersen's  "  Marchen  "  ;  Simmondson's  "  Ballad- 
enbnch";  Krninmacher's  "  Parabeln " ;  Goethe's  "  Iphigenie 
anf  Tanris";  Schiller's  "  Jungfrau  von  Orleans";  Lessing's 
"  Nathan  der  Weise  "  ;  Zschokke's  "  Der  Zerbrochene  Krng." 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

"Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe"  (revised  edition);  "Zigzag 
Journeys  in  the  Orient"  (revised  edition)  ;  "  Zigzag  Journeys  in 
Classic  Lands"  (revised  edition);  Scndder's  ' 4  Boston  Town"; 
Drake's  "  Around  the  Hub";  Bntterworth's  u  Boston";  Towle's 
"Pizarro";  Towle's  il  Vasco  da  Gama  "  ;  Towle's  "Magellan"; 
"  Fairy  Land  of  Science  "  ;  Hawthorne's  44  True  Stories  "  ;  Higgin- 
son's  "  Young  Folks'  Book  of  Explorers"  ;  Qnackenbos's  "  Child's 
History  of  the  United  States";  Scott's  "  Kcnilworth "  ;  Scott's 
"  Ivanhoe  "  ;  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline  "  ;  "  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days at  Rugby  "  ;  "  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur  "  ;  Munroe's 
"  Stoiw  of  our  Country  "  ;  Yonge's  "  Stories  of  Rome  "  ;  Smiles's 
"  Round  the  World  by  a  Boy  "  ;  Smiles's  "  Robert  Dick,  Geologist 
and  Botanist";  Lander's  "Spectacles  for  Young  Eyes";  Mrs. 
Bi  asscv's  "  Voyage  of  the  Yacht '  Sunbeam  "' ;  J.  Abbott's  "  Marv, 
Queen  of  Scots"  ;  J.  Abbott's  "  Charles  I.";  B.  Taylor's  "  Boys 
of  Other  Countries  "  ;  Church's  "  Stories  from  Homer  "  ;  "  What 
Mr.  Darwin  saw  in  his  Voyage  around  the  World  in  the  Ship 
'Beagle'";  Susan  Coolidge's  "The  Guernsey  Lily";  Muloch's 
"A  Noble  Life";  Hayes's  "Cast  away  in  the  Cold";  M.  E. 
Dodge's  "  Hans  Blinker." 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
(See  note  a.) 
FIRST  YEAR. 

English.  — Four  hours  till  March  1st.  Engltbh  Language  and 
Literature. 

History. —  Two  hours.    Ancient  History. 

Foreign  Language  (see  note  b). —  Four  hours.  French,  German, 
or  Latin. 

Mathematics.  —  Five   hours.    Either  Algebra  five  hours  (see 
notee),  or  Algebra  four  hours  and  Book-keeping  one  hour. 
Science.  —  Four  hours  after  March  1st.  Botan}'. 
Music.  —  One  hour. 
Drawing.  —  Tivo  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English.  —  Three  hours.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History.  —  Two  hours.    Mediaeval  History. 

Foreign  Language  (see  note  b). —  Either  three  or  four  hours. 
French,  German,  or  Latin  continued. 

Mathematics.  —  Either  four  hours  or  three.    Plane  Geometry. 

Science.  —  Three  hours.  Botany,  till  November  1st ;  then 
Zoology.    (See  note  c.) 

Music.  —  One  hour 

Drawing.  Tioo  hours. 

Electices  (see  note  b).  —  Elective  substitute  for  Zoology: 
Book-keeping  or  Experimental  Physics. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

(See  note  d.) 

English.  —  Three  hours.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History.  —  Three  hours.  Modern  History.  The  Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts. 

Foreign  Language  (see  note  b) .  —  Three  hours.  Either  (a) 
French,  German,  or  Latin  continued,  or  (b)  French  or  German 
begun. 
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Mathematics. —  Tivo  hours.    Solid  Geometiy. 
Science.  —  Six    hours.     Physics,    three    hours.  Chemistry, 
three  hours. 

Music.  -■ —  One  hour. 

Electives  (see  note  b).  —  Elective  substitute  for  Solid  Geometry  : 
Drawing. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

(See  note  d.) 

English.  —  Four  hours.    English  Language  and  Literature. 

History. —  Two  hours.    The  history  of  some  period. 

Foreign  Language  (see  note  b) . —  Three  hours.  French, 
Germnn,  or  Latin  continued. 

Mathematics.  —  Two  hours.  Plane  Trigonometry  and  either 
Surveying  or  a  review  of  Mathematics. 

Science. — Six  hours.  Any  two  of  the  subjects:  Physics, 
Astronomy,  and  Chemistry.  To  each  three  hours.  (See  notes  b 
and  c.) 

^^(lsic.  —  One  hour. 

Elective  (see  note  b). — Elective  substitute  for  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry, etc.  :  Drawing  ;  or  the  time  may  be  given  to  a  foreign 
language. 

Note  a.  —  The  number  of  sessions  a  week  is  five ;  the  number  of  hours 
a  session,  five;  and  the  average  length  of  an  "hour"  for  class  exer- 
cises or  study  is  about  fifty  minutes.  Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a 
week,  two  are  to  be  given  either  to  Calisthenics  or  to  Military  Drill,  and  five 
—  one  each  day —  to  study. 

Note  b. — The  choice  of  a  study,  and  changes  in  the  choice  of  a  foreign 
language,  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Principal. 

Note  c. — Pupils  intending  to  enter  the  Normal  School  are  advised  to 
study  Zoology  and  Astronomy. 

Note  d.  — No  preparation  will  be  required  for  more  than  fifteen  exercises 
a  week. 

Note  e.  —  Arithmetic  should  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  united  with  Algebra. 


LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
SIXTH  CLASS. 

Latin  (see  notes  a  and  b) .  —  1.  Regular  forms;  Latin  into 
English,  with  some  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  Latin 
from  dictation.  3.  Vocabulary ;  English  into  Latin,  oral  and 
written  exercises. 

English  (see  note  c).  —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's 
Wonder  Book  and  True  Stories  ;  (b)  either  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days  at  Rugby  or  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakes- 
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peare  ;  and  (c)  the  history  of  the  United  States.  2.  Reading 
aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Whittier's  and  Longfellow's 
poems.  3.  Language  lessons,  including  (a)  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  English  grammar;  (b)  oral  and  written  .abstracts 
of  the  history  and  other  reading  lessons  ;  and  (c)  spelling  in  con- 
nection with  the  written  exercises. 

Geography  and  History. — Physical  and  political  geography, 
with  map-drawing,  of  (a)  the  United  States  ;  (b)  the  countries  of 
Europe  ;  (c)  the  remaining  countries  of  North  America. 

(The  history  of  the  United  States  read.    [See  English.^) 

Natural  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.) — Physiology  and 
Hygiene  (oral  instruction). 

Matliematics.  —  Arithmetic,  oral  and  written:  1.  Review. 
2.  Metric  System.    3.  Percentage,  including  commission,  profit 
and  loss,  and  other  simple  applications. 

Oral  Geometry  :  Forms  and  simple  truths. 

Writing.  —  Writing. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d) .  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  —  1.  Translation  of  easy  Latin  ;.aud  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  Books  I.  and  II.  ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  Latin 
from  dictation  ;  committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulaiy  ; 
English  into  Latin,  including  sentences  like  those  of  Caesar. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood 
Tales  ;  (b)  Autobiography  of  Franklin,  etc.  ;  and  (c)  the  histoiy  of 
England.  2.  Reading  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Holmes's, 
Bryant's,  and  parts  of  Scott's  poems.  3.  Language  lessons  of 
Class  VI.  to  be  continued. 

Geography  and  History.  —  Physical  and  political  geography, 
with  map-drawing,  of  (a)  the  countries  of  South  America :  (b)  the 
West  Indies,  etc.  ;  (c)  the  countries  of  Asia  and  of  Africa  ;  (d) 
Australia,  Malaysia,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

(The  hjstoiT  of  England.    [See  English.^) 

Natural  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.) — Zoology  (oral  in- 
struction.) 

Jfathematics. — Arithmetic,  oral  and  written:  1.  Percentage 
continued,  including  simple  interest,  discount,  "  problems"  in  in- 
terest, partial  payments,  and  compound  interest.  2.  Compound 
numbers.  3.  Ratio  and  proportion.  4.  Powers  and  roots.  5. 
Mensuration  with  oral  geometry. 
Writing.  —  Writing. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d) .  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 
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FOURTH  CLASS. 

Latin.  —  1.  Cresar's  Gallic  War.  Books  III.  and  IV.  ;  Ovid, 
about  1,000  lines,  and  Virgil's  JEneid,  Book  I.,  including  some 
study  of  prosody  ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  from  dic- 
tation ;  committing  passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary;  Eng- 
lish into  Latin,  including  re-translation  of  passages  from  Caesar. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Church's  Stories  from 
Homer  ;  (6)  either  Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  or  Irving's 
Sketch  Book  ;  (c)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks.  2.  Read- 
ing aloud,  and  recitation  of,  some  of  Lowell's,  Gray's,  and  parts 
of  Goldsmith's  poems.    3.  Oral  and  written  exercises,  including 

(a)  abstracts  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  and  (b)  compositions,  chiefly 
narratives  or  descriptions,  on  subjects  drawn  from  reading-lessons. 

French  or  German. — 1.  Pronunciation;  forms  of  regular 
verbs,  etc.  ;  oral  reading  and  translations  of  easy  French  or  Ger- 
man ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Writing  French  or  German 
from  dictation.  3.  Vocabulary;  English  into  French  or  German, 
oral  and  written  exercises. 

Geography  and  History. — General  reviews  of  geograplry,  with 
special  attention  to  (a)  astronomical  and  physical  phenomena ; 
and  (b)  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  different 
countries. 

[(«)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous  Greeks.    (See  English.)^  ; 

(b)  the  history  of  Greece,  with  historical  geography. 
Natural  Science.     (To  begin  March  1.) — Zoology  (oral  in- 
struction). 

Mathematics. — Algebra,  including  the  generalizations  of  Arith- 
metic. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  noted).  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 


THIRD  CLASS. 

Latin.  —  1.  iEneid,  Books  II. -IV. ;  Sallust's  Catiline;  easy- 
passages  from  Cicero's  works  ;  unprepared  translation.  2.  Com- 
mitting passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary  ;  English  into  Latin, 
including  re-translation  of  passages  from  Sallust  and  Cicero. 

Greek. —  1.  Forms;  Greek  into  English,  including  the  transla- 
tion of  about  25  pages  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  unprepared 
translation.  2.  Writing  Greek  from  dictation.  3.  Vocabulaiy ; 
English  into  Attic  Greek,  oral  and  written  exercises. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  aloud  from  (a)  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Famous  Romans  ;  (b)  Addison's  papers  in  the  Spectator  ;  (c)  one 
of  Scott's  novels.  2.  Reading  aloud,  and  recitation  of,  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  some  of  Tennyson's,  Emerson's,  and 
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Wordsworth*  s  poems.  3.  Writing  abstracts  ;  compositions  ;  and 
translations  from  a  foreign  language. 

French  or  German.  —  1.  Oral  reading;  oral  and  written  trans- 
lation of  some  modern  prose  work;  unprepared  translation.  2. 
Writing  from  dictation  ;  committing  passages  to  memory.  3. 
Vocabulary  ;  English  into  French  or  German,  oral  and  written 
exercises. 

Histoiy  and  Geography.'—  [(r<)  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Famous 
Romans  ;  (b)  Macauhn's  Lavs  of  Ancient  Rome.  (See  English)']  ; 
(c)  the  history  of  Rome,  with  historical  geography. 

Natural  or  Physical  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.)  —  Either 
Botany  or  Physics. 

Mathematics.  —  Algebra,  including  the  generalizations  of,  and 
applications  to,  Arithmetic. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  noted).  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 


SECOND  CLASS. 

Latin.  — Cicero,  four  orations  ;  Virgil's  Bucolics,  and  review  of 
the  JEneid,  Books  I. -IV.  ;  translation  at  sight.  2.  Committing 
passages  to  memory.  3.  Vocabulary  :  English  into  Latin,  includ- 
ing oral  and  written  exercises  based  upon  passages  from  Cicero. 

Greek.  — 1.  Anabasis,  Books  I. -IV.,  or  its  equivalent;  sight 
translation  of  easy  passages  from  Xenophon's  works.  2.  Writing 
Greek  from  dictation  ;  committing  passages  to  memoiy.  3.  Vocabu- 
lary ;  English  into  Attic  Greek,  including  sentences  like  those  of 
Xenophon. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  and  study  of  (a)  one  play  of  Shakespeare  ; 
and  (b)  a  part  of  the  English  required  for  admission  to  college. 
2.  Recitation  of  prose  and  poetry".  3.  Writing  translations 
from  a  foreign  language  ;  and  compositions. 

French  or  German. —  1.  Oral  reading  ;  oral  and  written  translation 
of  some  modern  prose  and  poetry  ;  translation  at  sight.  2.  Com- 
mitting passages  to  memory.  3.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in 
French  or  German  composition. 

History  and  Geography.  —  The  history  and  geograplry  of  Greece 
and  Rome  completed. 

Natural  or  Physical  Science.  (To  begin  March  1.) — Either 
Botany  or  Physics. 

Mathematics. —  Algebra  through  quadratic  equations. 

Algebra  and  Arithmetic  reviewed. 

Plane  Geometry. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note  d) .  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Dril 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 
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FIRST  CLASS. 
(See  note  a.) 

Latin. — 1.  JEneid,  Books  V.-IX. ;  Cicero,  three  orations; 
translation  at  sight.  2.  Committing  passages  to  memory.  3. 
Vocabulary ;  English  into  Latin,  including  oral  and  written  exer- 
cises based  upon,  passages  from  Cicero. 

Greek.  —  1 .  Selections  from  Herodotus,  and  sight  translations 
of  ordinary  passages;  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I. -III.,  or  its 
equivalent,  with  study  of  prosody.  2.  Committing  passages  to 
memory.    3.    Greek  composition,  oral  and  written. 

English.  —  1.  Reading  and  study  of  the  English  required  for  ad- 
mission to  college.  2.  Recitation  of  prose  and  poetry.  3.  Writing 
translations  and  compositions. 

French  or  German.  —  1.  Prepared  and  sight  translations,  oral  and 
written,  of  one  or  more  French  or  German  classics  ;  reading  a 
history  of  France  or  Germany.  2.  Committing  passages  to 
memory.  3.  Oral  and  written  exercises  in  French  or  German 
composition. 

Mathematics.  —  Plane  Geometiy  completed. 

Physical  Exercise  (see  note,  ol).  —  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill 
for  boys. 

Calisthenics  and  Vocal  Music  for  girls. 

Note  a.  —  To  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  pupils  who  propose  to  enter 
college  with  the  maximum  requirements  in  Mathematics  and  Science  instead 
of  the  maximum  in  Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  be  allowed,  — if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  school  permit  and  the  Principal  consent,  —  (1)  to  take  the 
maximum  either  in  Mathematics  or  in  Science,  in  place  of  either  the  Latin  or 
the  Greek  of  the  First  Class;  or  (2)  to  take  the  maximum  both  in  Mathe- 
matics and  in  Science,  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  of  the  First  Class. 

Note  A.  — In  studying  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  emphasis 
is  to  be  given  to  the  oral  reading  of  it,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
course.  The  main  objects  to  he  accomplished  are  ability  (1)  to  translate 
readily  and  correctly  into  English;  (2)  to  understand  the  language  from 
reading  it,  without  the  necessity  of  translating  it  into  English. 

Note  c.  — Not  less  than  three  hours  a  week  are  to  be  given  to  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  throughout  the  course. 

Note  d.  —  Of  the  twenty-five  school  hours  in  a  week,  two  hours  are  to  be 
given  to  Gymnastics  or  Military  Drill  for  the  hoys,  and  to  Calisthenics  and 
Vocal  Music  for  the  girls;  and  at  least  five  hours  —  one  each  day  —  to 
study. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  stud}'  in  this  school  is  all  pursued  with  special 
reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education,  School  Economy,  and  Methods 
of  Instruction. 
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3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Natural  Science. 

5.  Study  of  La u gunge. 

6.  Elementary  Studies. 

7.  -Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  and  Black-board  Illustration. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Training  School. 

9.  Observation  and  practice  in  the  other  public  schools. 


EVENING   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  includes  the  following  studies,  and  no 
others  :  — 

English  Composition  and  Penmanship.  History  of  the  United 
States.  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping.  Elementary 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  Phonography. 

French  and  German  ;  [when  it  is  made  evident  to  the  Committee 
on  Evening  Schools  that  the  study  of  that  language  is  necessary 
in  the  occupation  the  pupils  follow,  or  intend  to  follow.] 

Latin  ;  [provided  that  no  class  in  Latin  shall  be  formed  unless  at 
least  thirty  pupils  pledge  themselves  to  attend  five  evenings  in 
the  week,  and  that  such  class  shall  be  discontinued  when  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  falls  below  twenty-five.] 


PKOGKAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

THIRD  CLASS.   FIRST  HALF-YEAR. 

• 

Pupils  are  to  be  taught  to  name  lines,  as  straight  or  curved,  to 
distinguish  their  several  positions  as  vertical  or  upright,  horizontal 
or  level,  oblique  or  slanting  ;  to  observe  their  relations  to  each 
other  as  parallel,  perpendicular,  at  right  angles  or  at  obtuse  or 
acute  angles,  the  teacher  using  both  the  scientific  and  common 
names  for  lines  and  angles,  which  are  always  to  be  illustrated  on 
the  board  by  the  teacher  and  on  slates  by  the  pupils,  when  the 
names  are  pronounced,  or  the  lines  i  ad  angles  described  by  the 
teacher.  The  combination  of  three,  four,  or  more  lines  to  make 
figures,  and  the  names  of  such  figures  and  their  parts,  to  be  given 
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Subjects. 

Class  III. 

Class  II. 

 \ 

V           Class  I. 

1  

OBSERVATION  LESSONS. 

j';>  v''Z^v'",!Z"',ui'lZ  ;"1"'.»X""s"'Jr t,lst's' 'i'"'s' 

1.    Lessons  on  — 

^H^'tlT^                                   ".'"'l,'  '"lit"  circuin 

I    lessonson  \ 

erals,  anil.   silily.   olbor  plane   figures  and  solids. 

lough;  and  the  like. 

2.    Lessons  on  the  Human  Bodi  :  Parts  of  the  body;  their  uses  and  movements; 

2.    Lessons  on  the  Human  Bodv,  continued:  The  special  senses  — what  they  are 

different  senses,  as  useful  il 
2.    Lessons  on  the  Huma. 

ssity  f.,r  a  standard  of  distance  and  direction.  The 

liq        g  .-.  s.    Group  qualities  as  perceived  by  the 

BioDV,  continued:  Add  lessonson  how  wc  move:  how 

(,0  Fau'imm.  hm.    I'l. .»•■•,.  le.if.  stem,  root,  bud,  fruit,  seed. 

and  why  we  eat;  ofilces  of 
uses  of  the  skin  and  nerves 

o     r  x  t.             i  .  ^ 

i : ;r;7" 

Its  grouped  by  ro-on.l,]..,,,-,  .  habu-.  „„,|  „   Trees 

4.    Observations  of  Nature:  Sky,  clouds,  rain,  snow;  sun,  moon,  stars;  ground, 

different  kinds  of  leaves;  parts  and  shapes  of  flower- ;  other  anil  »  of  the  u  >  ..: 

4.    Observations  of  Nature :  Repent  those  of  Class  III.,  getting  fuller  descrip- 

4.    Observations  of  Nati 

Star,  the  Great  Dipper;  the 

1.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises !    Purpose  am  d  ial  a,  in  Class  III. 

2.  (a)  Heading  from  books  of  the  second-year  grade.    (4)  Phonic  analysis; 
exercises  in  articulation  and  pronunciation,    (r)  Spelling,    (u)  Heading  at  sight 
from  hooks  of  the  first-year  grade.    (0  Heading  stories  from  the  blackboard.  (/) 
Appropriate  .election,  of  poetry,  recited. 

3.  Whiting:    («)  Copying  exercises  from  the  blackboard  and  from  slips.  (6) 
Writing  selections  lion,  the  reading  book.     (Y)  Words,  phrases,  and  short  sentences 

JuccuorXa^nwri^ 

Will  hours*™,, 

Ixehcisi.s  :  Purpose  and  material  as  in  Class  III.  (a) 

r 

LANGUAGE. 

Reading  | 

.ued.    (t)  S  I  stories  read  silently,  and  then  rcpro- 

M  Stories  written  from  pictures,    (tf)  Le.ter  writing 

written  from  dictation. 

ARITHMETIC. 

SJ  loan  a  weft. 

1.  Adding  and  subtracting  wiih  objects — (I)  without  figures ;  (2)  with  fig- 

2.  Multiplying  and  dividing  with  objects  — (1)  without  figures;   (2)  with  fig- 

4  hours  a  week. 
NuutiEits  iroii  Oni.  ro  Twr.Nrv,  inclusive. 

1.     Combinations  of  Ion  with  leo  and  will,  numbers  s  Her  than  ten. 

2     . \ 1 1 ■  1  n i ■_' .  -iilit-.i.-iiiig.  i.iiilli|.lviiig,   am]  ilm.lur:  witb  objects  —  (1)  without 

:!.    Helalions  of  iiiiinliers  from  one  to  twenty,  iueliisive. 

dred,  inclusive,  (1)  without 

8.    Coins  continued.  Q 
Ounce,  pound. 

r.ui  One  to  a  Hundred,  continued. 

nut,  peck,  bushel.     Inch,  foot,  yard.     Hour,  day. 

1.  Combinations  of  tens,  and  of  tens  with  smaller  numbers. 

2.  Adding,  sul.lraelu.g.  Ilipking  1  ,ln,d..lg  numb,.,-  from  one  to  sixty, 

5.    Coins  continued.   Pint,  quart,  peck;  peck,  bushel.     Day,  week;  month, 

week,  year;  day,  year. 

implying,  and  dividing  numbers  from  one  to  one  bun- 
Ji    Second,  minute;  minute,  hour;  hour,  day,  week ; 

DRA  WING. 

,„;;';„',!'; !,;': '•; ;,,!      ";"r";,  ^ '"'''>""<■ 

Dkawino  on  Slates  from  Solids  and  prom  Cards. 

1.  (n)  Simple  curves  drawn  from  solids,  from  dictation,  and  from  memory.  ((.) 
First  series  of  drawing  cards,    (r)  Symmetrical  arrangements  of  simple  curves  to 
till  squares  and  triangles. 

2.  (n)  The  second  series  of  drawing  cards,  to  be  finished  partly  by  enlargement 
from  the  cards,  and  (i)  partly  by  reduction  from  the  teacher's  enlargement  of  the 
same  on  the  blackboard. 

1.    Hook  1:    Review  the  work  of  Class  III.  —  Freedom  and  flexibility  of  hand. 

(</)  Symmetrical  arrnngoinent  of  curved  and  straight  lines,  separate  and  combined. 

MUSIC. 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  First  14  pages  of  the  First  National  Music  Header,  by  rote. 

2.  Scales  by  numerals  and  syllable*.  —Position  of  the  body  and  formation  of 

1  hour  a  week. 

1.  Review  ;  and  advance  to  the  end  of  Chart  No.  15. 

2.  Exercises  upon  sounds  of  the  scales  by  numerals,  syllables,  and  pitch  names 

1.  Review ;  and  advance  to  the  end  of  Clinrt  No.  3(1. 

2.  (a)  Scale  practice  by  singing  and  writing,    (i)  Wriling  scales  in  different 

4.    (n)  liote  songs  at  the  option  of  the  teacher.    ((,)  Chart  No.  2. 

(b)  Writing  scale  degrees  from  dictation. 

3.    Rote  songs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1  flour  <t  week. 

1 1  hours  a  week. 

Piivsical  Exercises,  one  hour  a  week :     Not  less  than  twice  each  session, 
some  simple,  pleasing  exercise  in  concert. 

Piivsical  Exercises,  one 

1}  hours  a  week. 
hour  a  week :   Twice  in  the  forenoon  and  once  in 

Opening  Exercises,  4  hour  a  week.    \    Recesses,  21  hours  a  week. 
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as  exercises,  after  the  names  of  single  lines  and  two  related  have 
been  learned. 

Dividing  lines  into  two  equal  parts,  and  subdividing  them,  and 
drawing  very  simple  forms,  such  as  those  in  the  Primary  Manual. 
Patterns  or  objects  composed  of  straight  lines,  and  illustrating 
the  lines  and  their  combinations  already  learned,  should  precede 
the  drawing  of  curved  lines.  The  filling  of  geometric  forms,  as 
squares,  triangles,  with  points  or  short  lines,  or  simple  natural 
forms,  such  as  leaves,  arranged  according  to  the  pupil's  own 
device,  for  recreation  or  amusement,  as  allowed  in  the  Kinder- 
garten system,  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged. 

Drawing  from  memory  of  forms  previously  drawn,  and  from 
dictation  or  oral  description  by  the  teacher,  to  be  practised  weekly. 

The  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  rule  a  true  straight  line, 
that  they  may  know  what  to  strive  after  when  trying  to  draw  it 
by  freehand. 

THIRD,  CLASS.         SECOND  HALF-YEAR. 

Reviewing  the  work  done  in  the  first  half  of  the  }Tear,  the  pupils 
will  be  taught  to  improve  their  handiwork  by  drawing  straight 
lines  more  truly  straight,  the  upright  lines  more  vertical,  and  the 
level  lines  more  horizontal  than  before.  The  curved  line  to  be 
explained,  and  curved  lines  to  be  drawn  singly  and  in  combination 
with  straight  lines. 

The  definitions  of  the  simpler  geometric  forms  being  recited  by 
the  teacher,  the  pupils  are  to  draw  the  forms  without  a  copy. 
Sometimes  the  pupils  are  to  work  entirely  without  mechanical 
help  ;  but  in  other  lessons,  such  as  drawing  the  illustrations  to 
geometric  definitions,  all  the  lines  should  be  sometimes  ruled  and 
measured,  and  at  other  times  be  drawn  entirely  by  freehand ; 
variety  in  execution  being  here  better  than  uniformity. 

SECOND  CLASS.   FIRST  HALF-YEAR. 

The  drawings  made  from  black-board  and  cards  should  be  as 
large  as  the  slate  will  allow,  leaving  a  margin  of  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  around  the  edges  of  the  slate. 

The  simpler  curves  to  be  drawn,  then  applied  in  filling  squares 
and  triangles,  for  designing  exercises. 

SECOND   CLASS.   SECOND  HALF-YEAR. 

The  pupils  should  be  able  to  describe  the  simpler  geometric 
forms,  either  in  common  language  or  by  drawing  the  forms,  or  by 
giving  the  accepted  definitions,  and  also  draw  the  illustrations  to 
them  fairly  well.  The  second  series  of  cards  should  be  finished  in 
this  class,  either  by  enlargement  from  the  cards  or  reduction  from 
the  teacher's  drawing  on  the  black-board. 

Note.  — The  practice  of  drawing  in  the  two  lower  classes  of  Primary  Schools 
is  to  awaken  thought  and  give  ideas  about  form,  rather  than  to  produce  skill 
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in  expressing  form.  It  is  not  well  to  urge  the  pupils  too  riiuch  in  the  direc- 
tion of  making  very  good  lines  or  very  perfect  shapes,  but  rather  to  impress 
them  with  the  distinction  between  different  forms,  appealing  through  the  eye 
to  tbe  mind  and  memory. 

In  all  tbe  classes  the  pupils  must  be  taught  both  to  rule  good  lines  as  well 
as  to  draw  without  the  use  of  the  ruler,  though  the  standard  of  results  expected 
should  be  muchfhigher  in  the  case  of  any  figure  made  by  use  of  tbe  ruler  than 
in  one  drawn  by  the  freehand.  The  work  of  tbe  two  lower  classes  in  draw- 
ing is  to  be  done  on  slates. 

The  order  of  lessons  is  definitely  arranged  in  the  preliminary  Manuals 
which  are  furnished  to  each  teacher. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  learning  by  drawing  the  diagrams 
of  geometric  definition  is  intended  to  give  to  children  correct  ideas 
of  the  position  and  relation  of  lines  and  points,  and  the  character 
of  regular  and  to  some  extent  irregular  forms.  This  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  memorizing  the  words  of  the  definition,  which 
may  be  done  without  grasping  the  idea  of  the  form  described,  and 
thus  be  useless  and  painful  labor.  The  correct  idea  of  a  line  or  a 
form  (as  for  instance,  of  an  oblique  line  or  an  equilateral  triangle) 
should  come  first,  then  the  drawing  of  the  form  which  expresses 
it.  and  lastly  the  words  which  define  it. 

If  the  child  possesses  the  true  idea  of  a  form,  and  proves  its 
understanding  by  drawing  the  illustration  as  accurately  as  a  child 
may  be  expected  to  do  it,  then  the  most  concise  way  of  defining 
the  form  in  words  will  be  easily  learnt,  because  those  words  will 
represent  knowledge  already  in  the  child's  mind.  But  the  words 
without  the  idea  represent  nothing  to  the  child,  and,  therefore,  the 
committal  of  them  to  memory  is  not  to  be  insisted  on.  The  theory 
of  a  definition  in  words  is  that  it  should  reflect  an  image  which  ex- 
ists in  the  child's  mind,  and  not  be  a  substitute  for  that  image 
upon  the  tongue. 

FIRST    CLASS.  FIRST  HALF-YEAR. 

Book  No.  1.  —  In  this  class  draw  ing  on  paper  is  first  taught,  in 
Book  No.  1.  The  exercises  are  such  as  have  been  frequently 
worked  upon  the  slate  in  the  four  previous  classes.  In  this  class 
the  examples  are  limited  to  the  drawing  of  straight  lines.  The 
work  is  a  review  on  paper  of  information  which  has  been  before 
given  ;  the  use  of  paper,  lead-pencil,  and  rubber,  being  sufficient  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  and  the  care  of  the  teacher.  En- 
larging from  the  printed  copies,  reducing  from  the  black-board, 
drawing  from  dictation  and  memory,  and  elementaiy  design,  are 
continued,  and  the  application  of  the  geometric  lines  as  the  basis 
of  simple  objects  and  ornament.  Orderly  arrangement  of  exercises 
on  the  page  is  assisted  by  mechanical  help  in  placing  the  starting- 
points  of  the  drawings. 

FIRST  CLASS.  —  SECOND  HALF-YEAR. 

Book  No.  2.  —  The  review  on  paper  of  previous  work  is  contin- 
ued in  this  class,  the  subjects  being  curved  lines,  in  Book  No.  2. 
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Symmetry  and  repetition  as  applied  to  curves  is  further  illustrated, 
and  the  distinction  between  simple  and  compound  curves  shown  in 
the  drawing-  of  the  circle,  ellipse,  and  ovoid.  The  influence  of 
these  curves  in  the  drawing  of  ornament,  and  the  outlines  or  con- 
tours of  vases  and  common  objects,  is  to  be  pointed  out  and  ex- 
plained by  the  examples.  The  stages  of  progress  and  order  of  the 
several  steps  in  making  a  drawing  are  to  be  carefully  noted,  so 
that  the  habit  may  be  created  of  seeing  the  essentials  of  a  form  or 
group  of  forms  and  how  the}'  ma}'  be  secured  by  a  systematic  order 
of  proceeding 

In  the  first  class  of  the  Primary  Schools  it  is  intended  that  the 
teachers  should  use  the  black-board  to  sketch  and  explain  the 
illustrations  printed  in  the  books.  The  printed  examples  are  to 
ensure  accurate  copies  for  the  pupils,  and  to  secure  that  they  shall 
be  seen  equally  well  by  all.  These  examples  in  the  books  are  not 
to  dispense  with  explanations  and  diagrams  from  the  teacher, 
which  are  indispensable  in  every  stage  of  teaching,  but  to  assist 
them  in  a  proper  manner.  The  same  is  true  of  the  use  of  cards,  in 
Class  '2.  There  should  be  no  lesson  given  without  the  use  of  the 
black-board  by  the  teacher;  even  in  memory  drawing  the  subject 
should  be  put  on  the  board  after  the  exercises  are  finished,  that 
the  pupils  may  see  what  they  have  forgotten  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  dictation  lessons,  —  that  omissions  may  be  corrected,  and  a 
better  attention  by  those  who  may  have  failed  to  catch  the  form  be 
secured  for  future  lessons. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Books  Nos.  2  and  3.  — In  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  from 
September  to  February,  Book  No.  2,  and  from  February  to  July, 
Book  No.  3,  will  be  begun  and  completed.  The  drawing  of  large, 
bold  curves  is  to  be  practised  as  well  as  the  tangency  of  curves  to 
straight  lines,  and  symmetry  of  compound  curves  in  the  contours  of 
objects  observed.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  freehand  draw- 
ing of  common  objects  and  abstract  curves,  drawing  from  dictation 
and  memory,  and  the  practice  of  elementary  design. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Books  No s.  3  and  4.  —  From  September  to  February,  review 
Book  3.  From  February  to  July  the  course  to  be  followed  in  Book 
4  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  Class  6,  with  the  new  features  of 
practice  in  drawing  details  of  historic  ornament  and  the  spiral. 
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OURTH  CLASS. 

Books  Nos.  5  and  6.  —  September  to  February,  Book  5,  con- 
tinuing the  practice  in  Class  5  with  the  new  features  of  convention- 
alization of  natural  forms  and  practice  in  the  use  of  half-tint,  as  a 
background  to  ornamental  forms. 

From  February  to  Jul}',  in  Book  6,  the  representation  of  three 
dimensions,  viz.,  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  commenced  by 
the  introduction  of  model  and  object  drawing  from  copies  and  from 
the  object.  The  cone  and  cylinder  and  other  forms  circular  in 
section  are  to  be  drawn,  and  objects  based  upon  their  geometric 
construction  copied  ;  design  and  drawing  from  memory. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Books  Nos.  8  and  9.  —  September  to  February,  in  Book  8,  the 
subject  of  geometrical  drawing  is  introduced,  and  designing  is  to 
be  assisted  b\-  instruction  in  the  processes  of  tracing  and  transfer- 
ring, so  that  the  work  may  be  performed  with  practical  accuracy. 

INo  subject  hitherto  studied  is  discontinued,  but  as  the  additional 
ones  of  object  and  geometrical  drawing  are  now  a  part  of  each 
year's  course,  those  which  entirely  occupied  the  time  in  previous 
3'ears  are  reduced  in  proportion. 

From  February  to  July,  in  Book  9,  the  subject  of  model  and 
object  drawing  embraces  the  drawing  of  rectangular  planes  and 
solids,  such  as  cubes,  steps,  boxes,  etc.,  to  illustrate  the  conver- 
gence of  straight  parallel  lines  retreating  from  the  eye. 

The  conventionalization  of  natural  flower  forms  for  design, 
geometrical  drawing  and  exercises,  and  elements  of  historic  orna- 
ment are  continued,  the  examples  being  graded  in  progress  from 
those  drawn  before. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Book  10. — In  Book  10,  to  be  drawn  between  September  and 
July,  the  same  features  are  further  continued. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

September  to  January,  Book  11. —  In  this  year's  practice  the 
element  of  geometrical  form  is  shown  in  architectural  details  of 
Gothic  ornament ;  and  sculptured  ornament  of  that  style  in  the 
freehand  section  introduces  the  use  of  half-tint,  to  obtain  the  effect 
of  roundness.  Model  and  object  drawing  is  made  to  include  the 
drawing  of  common  objects,  as  a  chair  and  table,  on  the  lines  of 
geometric  solids  previously  drawn,  and  of  circular  objects  based 
on  the  cone  or  cylinder,  lying  upon  their  sides.  Design  on  a 
bolder  scale  is  pursued,  and  in  it  preparation  made  for  applying  it 
to  useful  objects  to  be  undertaken  in  the  High  Schools. 
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ALL  THE  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  best  rules  for  the  practice  of  drawing, 
and  the  proper  use  of  mechanical  aids,  the  following  regulations 
applying  to  all  classes  are  stated  :  — 

1.  In  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing  by  instruments,  and 
in  the  practice  of  designing,  all  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  rulers,  compasses,  and  tracing-paper  is  to  be  allowed,  and. 
in  drawing  from  memory  of  these  subjects  also. 

2.  In  drawing  from  dictation  and  memory  of  freehand  exercises, 
mechanical  aids  may  be  sometimes  permitted,  and  in  other  exer- 
cises wholly  disallowed,  according  to  the  option  and  judgment  of 
the  teacher ;  but  practice  in  both  manners  is  better  than  in  one 
only. 

3.  In  freehand  drawing  of  objects  or  ornament  from  the  copy 
or  solid,  no  mechanical  aids  are  permissible,  the  exercises  being 
tests  of  the  observation  and  manual  skill  of  the  pupils,  unassisted, 
save  b}'  the  verbal  criticisms  and  tests  - applied  by  the  teacher. 
Neither  ruling  nor  measuring  is  to  be  permitted.  The  teacher  will 
be  careful  to  explain  to  the  pupils  the  best  method  of  testing  their 
work  by  determining,  wdiile  it  is  still  in  the  sketch  condition,  the 
accuracy  of  convergent  or  retreating  parallel  lines  in  model  draw- 
ing, the  right  direction  of  lines,  the  symmetry  of  forms  and  pro- 
portion of  parts  in  ornament. 

4.  These  regulations  are  based  upon  the  best  experience  of 
those  who  employ  drawing  and  designing  for  practical  purposes, 
whether  in  fine  or  industrial  art,  and  will  render  a  simple  and  clear 
answer  to  the  teacher's  question,  "  When  and  how  may  mechanical 
assistance  be  rightly  emploj'ed  in  teaching  drawing?  " 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Book  12  and  Blank  Book.  —  From  September  to  February,  Book 
12,  which  contains  work  similar  to  that  preceding  it,  but  in  a  more 
advanced  form. 

From  February  to  July  the  Blank  Book  is  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  review.  The  model  and  object  drawings  in  this  book  are 
to  be  wholly  from  the  solids,  which  should  be  placed  in  such  posi- 
tions in  relation  to  the  light  that  one  or  more  of  their  surfaces  will 
be  in  shade,  and  the  drawing  of  those  surfaces  ma}r  be  tinted  with 
lines  to  indicate  shade  and  roundness. 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

September  to  February,  Book  13.  — February  to  July,  Book  14. 
—  In  this  class  the  work  is  radically  developed  in  every  direction. 
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Thus  the  branch  of  instrumental  drawing  includes  the  stucty  of 
linear  perspective,  as  a  substitute  for  geometrical  drawing  ;  applied 
design,  the  application  of  the  originating  or  arranging  powers  to 
the  ornamentation  of  useful  objects,  succeeds  the  .practice  of  ele- 
mentary design  in  former  classes,  and  the  analysis  of  historic  styles 
of  ornament  takes  the  place  of  drawing  details  of  the  several  styles 
in  previous  years,  thus  reviewing  and  localizing  the  instruction 
before  received.  In  the  first  half-year  the  linear  perspective  is  of 
objects  in  which  only  one  vanishing  point  is  employed,  called  par- 
allel perspective  ;  and  in  the  second  half-year  angular  perspective, 
using  two  vanishing  points,  is  studied.  The  model  and  object 
drawing  is  to  be  wholly  from  the  solid,  and  where  a  side  light 
from  one  window  only  can  be  made  to  fall  on  the  object,  it  may  be 
tinted  by  lines  to  indicate  shade  and  roundness,  but  when  this  is 
not  obtainable  the  objects  are  to  be  drawn  in  outline  only.  The 
applied  design  to  be  for  flat  surfaces,  such  as  book-covers,  tile 
patterns,  borders  for  lace  or  paper-hangings,  or  other  subjects  in 
which  relief  or  roundness  is  not  required,  and  shading  not  admis- 
sible. Half-tinting,  to  relieve  or  emphasize  parts,  is  to  be  allowed 
and  encouraged.  * 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

September  to  Februaiy,  Three  4to  Imperial  Sheets  of  drawing 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3. 

Februaiy  to  Jul}',  Three  4 to  Imperial  Sheets  of  drawing  num- 
bered 4,  5,  and  6. 

No.  1.    Plant  Analysis  and  Elementary  Design. 
No.  2.    Applied  Design  for  the  decoration  of  a  flat  surface. 
No.  3.    A  Group  of  Models  shaded  with  the  stump. 
No.  4.    Historic  Ornament  shaded  with  stump  or  sepia,  and  drawn 
from  the  cast. 

No.  5.    An  Applied  Design  for  either  wood,  stone,  metal,  glass, 

porcelain,  or  terra-cotta. 
No.  6.    A  Shaded  Drawing  (stump  or  sepia),  the  subject  for  this 

drawing  to  be  elected  by  the  pupil  icithin  the  range  of 

senior  class  work  for  the  current  year. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  teachers 
of  public  schools  for  the  second  grade  or  Grammar  School  Diploma, 
viz.  :  freehand  drawing  and  design,  model  and  object  drawing, 
drawing  from  memory,  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing.  - 

Time  given  to  drawing  in  the  several  grades  of  schools  :  — 
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No  of  lessons. 


School. 

per  week. 

Length  of  lesson. 

Primary,  3d  and  2d  classes 

S  5 

24  minutes. 

Primary,  1st  class, 

4 

30 

Grammar, 

2 

45  " 

High,  Latin,  and  ) 

2 

60  " 

Normal,             j  or 

1 

120 

PEOGEAMME  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
THIRD  CLASS,  FIRST  HALF-TEAR. 

Pupils  snail  be  taught  to  sing  by  rote  all  the  songs  and  exercises 
in  the  first  fourteen  pages  of  the  u  First  National  Music  Reader," 
and  also  to  sing  the  scale,  ascending  and  descending,  both  by 
numerals  and  syllables.  Other  songs  by  rote,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher.  All  the  songs  and  exercises  going  beyond  twice 
marked  E  shall  be  transposed  at  least  one  tone  lower.  Attention 
shall  be  given  to  correct  position  of  body,  and  clear  and  distinct 
enunciation. 

THIRD  CLASS,  SECOND  HALF-TEAR. 

Review  of  the  previous  work.  Signs  of  expression,  time,  and 
beating  time.  Instruction  in  notation,  as  indicated  on  Chart  No. 
2,  according  to  the  ''Illustrated"  Lessons  I.  to  VII.  Use  of 
syllables,  pitch  names,  and  numerals.  Rote-songs,  as  selected  by 
the  teacher. 

SECOND    CLASS,  FIRST  HALF-YEAR. 

Review  of  previous  work  ;  then  go  to  the  end  of  Chart  No.  12, 
carefully  instructing  the  pupils  according  to  u  Illustrated  "  Lessons 
XV.  to  XXL,  inclusive.  Rote-songs  on  pages  15,  16,  17,  and 
others  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 

SECOND  CLASS,   SECOND  HALF-TEAR. 

Review  of  previous  work,  and  advance  in  Charts  to  end  of  No. 
15.  Frequent  exercise  upon  the  sounds  of  the  scale  b}r  numerals, 
pitch  names,  and  syllables.    Songs  at  teacher's  option. 
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FIRST  CLASS,  FIRST  HALF-YEAR. 

Review  of  previous  work.  Advance  to  end  of  No.  20.  Con- 
tinued scale  practice  as  in  third  class.  Rote-songs  at  discretion  of 
the  teacher. 

FIRST  CLASS,  SECOND  HALF-YEAR. 

General  review.  Then  take  Charts  from  21  to  36,  inclusive. 
Rote-songs  to  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 

N.B.  — The  teacher  should  not  permit  loud  and  noisy  singing,  or 
the  singing  of  parts  not  within  the  scholar's  easy  reach.  The 
teachers  in  the  various  grades  must  carefully  ascertain  and  record 
the  compass  of  the  pupils'  voices. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Sect.  232  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations :  — 

"  In  the  first  and  second  classes,  instruction  in  vocal  music  shall 
be  given  in  two  lessons,  of  half  an  hour  each,  and  in  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes,  in  four  lessons,  of  fifteen  minutes 
each,  every  week,  by  the  regular  teachers  ;  and  vocal  music  shall 
be  in  all  respects  regarded  as  one  of  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school." 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Music  Charts  (Second  Series).  Practise  exercises  and  songs  in 
the  first  twenty  pages  of  the  charts,  and  also  those  in  the  first 
thirty-three  pages  of  the  Second  Music  Reader.  Attention  should 
be  given  to  evenness  and  purity  of  tone. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Review  work  of  sixth  class.  Take  the  reversed  side  of  Charts 
from  No.  21  to  40,  inclusive,  and  practise  the  Chromatic  Scale 
with  syllables,  scale  and  pitch  names.  Songs  at  the  option  of  the 
teacher.    Directions  given  how  and  when  to  breathe. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Third  Series  of  Charts.  Knowledge  of  scale  and  staff  intervals. 
Singing  in  different  keys  up  to  three  sharps  and  four  flats,  by 
numerals,  pitch  names,  and  sjilables.  Practice  of  the  first  twenty 
numbers  of  these  Charts,  and  also  of  the  first  twenty-two  pages  of 
the  Third  Reader. 
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THIRD  CLASS. 

The  class  is  to  commence  with  the  reverse  pages  of  the  Third 
Series  of*  Charts,  and  complete  them.  Songs  at  the  option  of  the 
teacher,  including  all  the  keys  as  far  as  E  and  A  flat  major.  Vocal 
culture  continued. 

SECOND  AND  FIRST  CLASSES. 

Fourth  National  Music  Reader.  These  classes  are  to  be  taught 
the  Solfeggios  in  this  Reader  from  page  50  to  page  78. 

These  Solfeggios  should  be  practised  by  syllables,  scale  and 
pitch  names. 

The  piano  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  during  the  practice 
of  the  Solfeggios. 

The  exercises  in  Triads  from  page  79  to  84  are  to  be  practised 
simultaneously  with  the  Solfeggios,  and  the  parts  are  to  be  fre- 
quently changed. 

Songs  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  with  exclusion  of  rote- 
singing  and  exercises  in  writing  scales  in  various  keys. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  High  School  Music  Reader  is  the  text-book  for  both  Mixed 
and  Boys'  High  Schools. 

The  Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader  is  the  text-book  in  the 
Girls'  High  School. 

FIRST  TEAR  OR  JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Practice  in  singing  at  sight.  Instruction  in  musical  theory,  the 
intervals  and  writing  of  scales,  in  both  the  G  and  F  clefs.  Study 
of  the  various  forms  of  the  Minor  Scale.  Explanation  of  musical 
terms  in  common  use.    Vocal  culture  and  study  of  part-songs. 

SECOND  YEAR  OR  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Continued  practice  of  singing  at  sight.  Inversion  of  intervals. 
Writing  under  dictation.  Musical  expression.  Management  of 
the  voice.    Study  of  part-songs. 

THIRD  TEAR  OR  SENIOR  CLASS. 

Elementary  harmony.  Major  and  Minor  Triads,  and  their 
inversions.  Chord  of  the  Seventh  and  its  inversions.  Practice 
in  writing  out  simple  figured  basses.  Study  of  part-songs  and 
anal}  sis  of  the  same. 
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AMIIAL  EEPOET 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


1  883. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,   CITY  PRINTERS. 
No.    39    Arch  Street. 

1  884. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  March  11,  1884. 
Ordered,    That    five    thousand    copies    of  the  Annual 
School  Report  be  printed. 

Attest : 

PHINEAS  BATES, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  close  of  the  year  3883  finds  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  in  a  condition  believed  to  be  not  inferior 
to  that  of  previous  years. 

The  evidences  are  to  the  effect  that  there  have  been 
a  healthy  progress,  and  even  some  improvement  in 
methods  and  results,  and  in  measures  of  financial 
economy. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Committee, 
to  whom  the  management  of  such  vast  and  compre- 
hensive interests  is  intrusted,  involving  so  many  and 
important  details,  educational  and  financial,  have  just 
reason  to  claim  from  the  citizens  at  large  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  records  and  documents  which  prove 
these  facts,  for  the  justification  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  as  against  the  consequences  of  misinforma- 
tion, and  for  the  sake  of  better  intelligence  in  the 
community  regarding  the  system  and  its  administra- 
tion, —  the  conduct,  operations,  and  fruits  of  which 
must  necessarily  produce  an  impress  and  educational 
effect  and  tone  in  the  minds  and  characters  of  so  large 
a  body  of  pupils,  every  year  changing  and  increas- 
ing, —  who  it  is  natural  to  suppose  will  form  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  our  future  body-politic. 

As  every  citizen  has  an  interest  in  the  trusts 
which  the  School  Board  has  in  charge,  a  correct 
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knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  Board  ought  to  be 
obtained  by  him;  and  as  the  Board,  elected  by  the 
citizens,  ought  always  to  be  composed  of  capable 
persons,  just,  to  every  one  alike,  it  is  but  right 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  due  to  the  committee 
(whose  labors  are  too  little  understood  by  others), 
that,  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  doings, 
the  people  should  judge  whether  or  not  the  Board 
are  faithfully  performing  their  duties. 

For  a  proper  understanding  and  judgment  on  the 
subjects  treated  in  an  Annual  Report,  a  reference  to 
the  same  topics  in  previous  reports,  and  a  following 
of  the  same  subjects  in  successive  reports,  is  neces- 
sary; developments,  growth,  improvements,  if  any, 
as  the  results  of  intelligent  application  and  experi- 
ence, will  be  noticed,  and  the  need  of  amendments, 
found  requisite  in  all  human  affairs,  will  best  be 
perceived. 


In  the  field  of  our  jurisdiction,  during  the  present 
year,  we  have  had  the  numbers  of  pupils  and  of 
schools,  and  grades  of  schools,  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statistics :  — 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1,  1883    65,512 

Increase  for  the  year  .        ......  1,086 


STATISTICS. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Number  of  teachers  .... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  . 
Average  attendance  .... 


4 
91 

86 
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LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools    .......  10 

Number  of  teachers  .......  87 

Average  Dumber  of  pupils  belonging  ....  1,906 

Average  attendance   .......  1,785 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools    .       ...       .       .       .       .  51 

Number  of  teachers   633 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  27,425 

Average  attendance  .       .       .       .       .               .  24,420 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  classes     .......  464 

Number  of  teachers   .......  464 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  24,755 

Average  attendance   .......  20,923 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 
HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL    FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Number  of  teachers  .......  9 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  82 

Average  attendance   .......  66 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

Number  of  schools    .......  2 

Number  of  teachers  .......  2 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  63 

Average  attendance  56 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools     .......  14 

Number  of  teachers   .......  86 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .       .       .       .  2,570 

Average  attendance   .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,618 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools     .......  4 

Number  of  teachers   .......  13 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  ....  394 

Average  attendance  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  312 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools  :  — 

Regular,  526  ;  special,  21  ;  total,  547. 
Number  of  teachers  :  — 

Regular,  1,142  ;  special,  15G  ;  total,  1,298. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  :  — 

In  regular  schools,  54,177;    special  schools,  3,109;  total, 

57,286. 
Average  attendance  :  — 

In  regular  schools,  47,214  ;   special  schools,  2,022  ;  total, 

49,236. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  of  officers  ..... 

teachers  '. 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

B}r  Committee  on  Public  Buildings 
By  School  Committee  ..... 
School-houses  and  lots  .... 
Gross  expenditures  ..... 
Total  income      .  ... 
Net  expenditures  ..... 

SCHOOL  EXPENSES. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  last  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Accounts  and  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  the  two 
committees  having  charge  of  the  financial  department, 
the  conclusion  may  safely  be  reached  that  the  School 
Board  need  fear  no  just  criticism  of  the  management 
of  the  appropriation  intrusted  to  them  for  educational 
purposes. 

The  results  of  the  plan  adopted  some  few  years 
ago  for  furnishing  supplies  to  pupils  are  very  grati- 
fying.   For  many  years  previous  to  three  years  ago 


857,038  83 
.    $1,123,154  90 


$189,350  83 

$233,617  93 

$77,628  73 

.    $1,680,791  22 

$107,486  88 

.    $1,573,304  34 
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the  annual  average  net  cost  for  supplying  teachers  and 
pupils  with  books,  stationery,  and  drawing-materials 
required  for  school- work  was  about  $70,000  per 
annum ;  and  by  the  last  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  it  is  shown  that  the  average  annual  net  cost 
for  the  past  three  years,  after  deducting  the  amounts 
collected,  did  not  exceed  $20,000,  —  a  saving  in  these 
items  of  $50,000  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  saved  to  the  city  by  this 
plan,  the  parents  of  the  children  who  buy  their  books 
from  the  city  save,  annually,  at  least  $10,000,  by  ob- 
taining them  for  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  the 
prices  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  if  they  were  re- 
quired to  procure  them  at  the  book- stores. 

The  net  cost  to  the  city  for  books  and  stationery 
furnished  to  pupils  averaged  about  35  cents  for  each 
pupil  per  year,  during  the  past  three  years.  This 
amount  does  not  include  the  cost  to  the  city  for 
purchasing  and  delivering  the  materials  furnished. 
Just  what  this  additional  cost  amounts  to  it  would 
be  difficult  to  determine  accurately.  Some  four  or 
five  years  ago  the  School  Board  gave  permission  to  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  to  contract,  if  they  deemed  it 
advisable,  for  doing  certain  work  connected  with  their 
department;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
thus  given,  they  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  term 
of  five  years,  the  price  stipulated  being  $12,000  per 
annum.  By  the  terms  of  the  contract  not  only  were 
the  purchasing  and  delivering  of  supplies  required, 
but  also  a  large  amount  of  clerical  labor,  and  the 
keeping  in  repair  of  the  apparatus  in  the  schools, 
which  was  to  be  examined  twice  in  each  year.  What 
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proportion  of  the  entire  amount  paid  could  justly  be 
charged  to  the  purchasing  and  delivering  of  supplies 
to  pupils  alone  your  committee  are  unable  to  decide. 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  present  plan 
for  furnishing  supplies  has  proved  a  success,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of 
the  plan  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  contract, 
as  in  work  of  this  kind  new  requirements  are  con- 
stantly arising;  and  any  change  necessitating  work 
not  covered  by  a  contract  may  put  the  city  to  addi- 
tional expense,  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  per- 
formed,—  unless  the  contractor  chooses  to  assume 
duties  that  cannot  be  required  of  him. 

Of  the  total  net  expenditure  incurred  by  the  School 
Board  for  the  past  year,  92  per  cent,  was  for  salaries 
of  instructors,  officers,  and  janitors;  and  the  balance, 
8  per  cent.,  was  expended  for  fuel,  gas,  water,  print- 
ing, supplies,  and  miscellaneous  items.  If,  as  is 
generally  accepted,  salaries  are  not  too  high,  and  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  not  too  great,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  further  reduction  can  be  made  in 
school  expenses,  as  outside  of  salaries  the  margin  for 
reduction  is  very  narrow.  Your  committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  comparison  with  the  expenditures  of 
other  large  cities  would  show  that  Boston  spends  a 
much  larger  amount  for  salaries,  in  proportion  to  the 
total  expenditure,  than  others. 

The  City  Council  has  the  control  of  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  building  and  repairing  of  school-houses. 
The  average  annual  cost  for  the  past  thirty  years  for 
the  erection  and  furnishing  of  new  school-buildings 
has  been  $192,793.64.    As  the  city  owns  the  land 
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and  buildings,  this  is  regarded  as  a  special  expendi- 
ture, and  does  not  enter  into  the  yearly  cost  per  pupil 
as  prepared  by  the  City  Auditor.  After  a  school- 
house  is  completed,  however,  and  turned  over  to  the 
School  Committee,  the  expense  for  repairs  and  keep- 
ing good  the  stock  of  furniture  is  charged  to  another 
appropriation  made  specially  for  that  purpose,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings of  the  City  Council. 

The  expenditures  made  under  this  head  are  in- 
cluded in  making  up  the  annual  cost  per  pupil;  and 
your  committee,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  submit 
herewith  three  tables  showing  the  several  rates 
according  to  the  different  expenditures.  The  first 
will  show  the  amount  expended  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  seven  years  for  salaries  alone; 
the  second  will  show  the  amount  expended  by  the 
School  Committee  for  all  purposes  outside  of  sala- 
ries ;  and  the  third  will  show  the  cost  of  keeping  in 
repair  the  various  school-houses  as  incurred  by  the 
City  Council.  The  three  tables  combined  will  give 
the  cost  of  education  per  pupil  as  shown  in  the 
City  Auditor's  report. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended 
by  the  School  Committee  for  salaries  of  instructors, 
officers,  and  janitors,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
cost  for  salaries  per  pupil  for  the  past  seven  years :  — 
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Year. 

Expenditures. 
Salaries. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 
Salaries. 

2\o.  of - 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1876-77    .  . 

$1,346,258  86 

$21,221  57 

$1,325,037  29 

50,308 

26.34 

1S77-78    .  . 

1,290,891  96 

29,315  60 

1,261,576  27 

51,759 

24.37 

1878-79    .  . 

1,246,218  63 

31,739  19 

1,214,479  44 

53,262 

22.80 

1879-80    .  . 

1,236,853  01 

23,254  53 

1,213,598  48 

53,9S1 

22.48 

1880-81    .  . 

1,242,853  01 

26,006  68 

1,216,846  33 

54,712 

22.24 

188-183     .  . 

1,246,799  12 

25,554  51 

1,221,244  61 

55,638 

21.95 

1882-8:1    .  . 

1,202,020  64 

29,208  96 

1,232,811  68 

57,554 

21.42 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended 
by  the  School  Committee,  exclusive  of  salaries,  but 
including  $12,000  per  annum  paid  since  July  1, 1879, 
to  the  Supply  Agent,  as  per  contract,  and  the  average 
cost  per  pupil :  — 


Year. 

Expenditures. 
Ex.  of  Salaries. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 
Ex.  of  Salaries. 

No.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1876-77    .  . 

$178,940  87 

$777  46 

$17S,163  41 

50,303 

3.54 

1877-78    .  . 

164,795  7S 

793  62 

161,002  16 

51,759 

3.17 

1878-79    .  . 

159,428  97 

406  35 

159,022  62 

53,262 

2.99 

1879-80    .  . 

179,998  99 

25,835  75 

154,163  24 

53,9S1 

2.86 

1880-81    .  . 

170,910  95 

47,864  40 

123,046  55 

54,712 

2.25 

1881-82     .  . 

146,171  07 

43,788  57 

102,381  50 

55,638 

1.84 

1882-83    .  . 

151,791  02 

44,069  60 

107,721  42 

57,554 

1.87 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  the 
cost  per  pupil  for  last  year  (SI. 87)  was  about  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  in  1876-77  ($3.51). 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  of  the  City 
Council,  exclusive  of  that  for  new  school-houses,  and 
the  cost  per  pupil :  — 
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Year. 

Expenditures. 
Pub.  B'ldingG'oni. 

Income. 

Xct  Expenditures. 
Pub.  Bl'diug  Com. 

Xo.  of 
pupils. 

Rate  per 
pupil. 

1S70-77  . 

$165,876  72 

$165,876  72 

50,308 

3.30 

1877-78    .  . 

126,428  35' 

126,428  35 

51,759 

2.45 

1878-79    .  . 

114,015  32 

114,015  32 

53,262 

2.14 

1879-80    .  . 

98,51-4  S4 

98,514  84 

53,981 

1.82 

1880-81    .  . 

145,913  55 

$205  00 

145,708  55 

54,712 

2.66 

1881-82     .  . 

178,008  88 

247  50 

177,761  38 

55,638 

3.19 

1882-83    .  . 

189,350  83 

231  00 

189,119  83 

57,554 

3.29 

The  above  tables  represent  the  cost  of  the  public 
schools  since  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Board 
in  1876,  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  and  they  show  that 
the  average  annual  expense  per  pupil,  during  that 
time,  was  $28.42. 

For  the  four  years  previous  to  the  reorganization 
the  average  annual  expense  per  pupil  was  $34.25. 

If  the  average  cost  per  pupil  had  been  the  same 
since  1876-77  as  it  was  for  the  four  years  preceding 
that  time  the  expenditures  since  the  reorganization 
of  the  School  Board  would  have  been  $2,199,157.62 
in  excess  of  Avhat  they  really  have  been.  'This  large 
reduction  in  so  short  a  time  is  an  evidence  that  the 
School  Board  have  managed  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  a  manner  which 
entitles  them  to  their  confidence. 

SALARIES. 

According  to  the  schedule  of  salaries  for  the 
school  year  1877-78  there  were  sixteen  grades,  each 
with  a  different  salary  attached,  in  the  regular 
teaching  force  of  the  High,  Grammar,  and  Primary 
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Schools.  Of  this  number  the  salaries  of  ten  were 
fixed  at  the  same  rate  for  the  first  year  as  for  subse- 
quent years ;  four  were  fixed  at  a  minimum  rate  for 
the  first  year,  and  the  maximum  for  the  second  year, 
and  the  remaining  two  positions  were  third  and 
fourth  assistants  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  the  salary  being*  $540  for  the  first  year, 
$660  for  the  second  year,  and  $750  for  the  third 
and  subsequent  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  September,  1878,  a  change  went  into 
effect  by  which  the  several  grades,  with  three  excep- 
tions, were  placed  on  a  scale  with  a  minimum  salary 
for  the  first  year,  and  a  gradual  increase  each  year 
for  five  years  until  the  maximum  was  reached,  ex-  • 
cepting  in  the  case  of  junior-masters  in  High  Schools. 
Their  term  of  service  covered  a  period  of  ten  years 
before  the  maximum  salary  was  reached.  The  change 
inaugurated  that  year  has  been  from  time  to  time  ex- 
tended, so  that  the  salaries  at  present  run  as  follows: 
Of  the  twelve  grades,  or  positions  now  existing,  three 
receive  the  same  salary  for  the  first  as  for  subsequent 
years ;  three  require  a  service  of  thirteen  years  before 
reaching  the  maximum;  three  arrive  at  the  maximum 
in  five  years,  two  in  six  years,  and  the  remaining 
grade,  that  of  first  assistant  in  High  Schools,  it  has 
been  voted  to  abolish  when  the  present  incumbents 
have  retired  from  service. 

As  the  number  of  years  of  service  fixed  for  the 
several  grades  has  been  established  at  different  times, 
and  without  regard  to  the  system  of  salaries  as  a 
whole,  it  may  be  that  just  cause  for  complaint  exists 
as  to  the  equity  of  requiring  such  varying  lengths  of 
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service  before  the  maximum  is  reached.  For  ex- 
ample, a  junior-master  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of 
$1,008  per  annum.  At  the  rate  fixed  his  experience 
is  worth  $144  each  year  to  the  city  for  a  term  of  thir- 
teen years,  Avhen  he  reaches  the  maximum,  $2,880. 
An  assistant  in  a  High  School  is  appointed  at  a 
salary  #of  $756  per  annum,  and  her  experience  is 
worth  $48  each  year  for  thirteen  years,  when  she 
reaches  the  maximum,  $1,380.  A  third  assistant  in  a 
Grammar  School  is  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $456  per 
annum,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $48  for  six  years, 
when  she  reaches  the  maximum,  $744.  It  is  not 
apparent  why  an  assistant  in  the  High  Schools  should 
be  regarded  as  gaining  experience  for  thirteen  years, 
which  is  recognized  by  the  city  each  year  by  increased 
salary,  and  a  Grammar-school  teacher  be  understood 
to  attain  the  limit  of  her  worth  to  the  city  at  the  end 
of  six  years. 

The  delicate  machinery  of  the  so-called  automatic 
method  of  regulating  salaries,  perhaps  from  some 
inherent  defects  of  principle,  and,  probably,  some- 
times from  mistaken  interference,  has  come  to 
produce  inequalities  such  as  must  be  strikingly  ap- 
parent to  all  acquainted  with  the  facts.  That  a  single 
pupil,  more  or  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  should, 
joer  se,  cause  a  raising  or  lowering  of  salary  more  than 
$600  per  annum  seems  to  leave  too  much  to  the 
mere  machine,  or  to  an  interested  incumbent,  and  no 
exercise  of  responsibility  and  sense  of  justice  to  the 
Committee  on  Salaries,  whose  consent  to  the  change 
might  better  be  required  in  every  case. 

So  it  would  seem  to  be  just,  and  at  the  same  time 
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afford  relief  to  that  committee  and  the  Board,  that 
special  reference  and  study  of  the  subject  of  the 
scales  and  changes  in  them,  in  the  light  of  the  com- 
mittee's experience  of  *past  operations,  should  be 
made,  to  the  end  that  such  a  uniform  scale  and  sys- 
tem may  be  adopted  as  will  more  nearly  render  equal 
justice.  It  would  serve  to  remove  the  prolificvsource 
of  petitions  from  teachers  in  different  grades  to  be 
raised  to  a  par  with  others. 

The  effect  of  every  change  of  scale  in  any  grade 
has  been  to  excite  a  movement  for  an  advance  by 
groups  and  individuals  "all  along  the  line." 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  1876,  — 
when  the  present  form  was  given  to  the  educational 
department  of  our  city,  —  the  system,  its  government 
and  administration,  have  necessarily  gone  through 
processes  required  by  a  virtually  new  structure:  such 
as  a  general  and  particular  survey,  new  adjustments, 
testing,  development,  and  a  resulting  gradual  im- 
provement as  knowledge  derived  from  examination 
and  practical  experience  has  enabled  fit  corrections 
and  improvements  to  be  made. 

The  formative  period  of  the  new  organization  has 
not  yet  expired. 

The  present  framework,  so  compact,  and  adapted 
both  to  comprehensiveness  and  concentration  of 
thought  and  effectiveness  in  plans  and  measures, 
has  enabled  the  School  Board  and  its  subordinates, 
in  a  business-like  way,  to  arrive  at  and  provide  for 
the  best  educational  interests  of  the  pupils. 

Beginning  by  thoroughly  visiting,  inspecting,  and 
supervising  all  the  schools  of  every  grade;  and  with 
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the  personal  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the  schools 
and  of  individual  instructors,  —  the  Board,  applying 
themselves  to  reconstructing  and  remoulding  methods 
and  forces,  has  successively  presented  in  each  year's 
report,  what  has  seemed  a  more  matured,  consistent, 
and  better  operating  apparatus  of  instruction,  founded 
on  sound  and  better  understood  principles,  under  the 
charge  of  officials  and  instructors  better  known,  and 
generally  of  approved  competency. 

While  large  scope  has  been  given  to  the  considera- 
tion of  well-recommended  theories  of  improvement 
in  the  art  of  teaching  and  ways  of  learning,  some 
propositions  of  radical  change  have  been  tested,  yet 
with  a  judicious  conservatism;  and  whatever  of  value 
•found  in  them  has  been  availed  of,  and  whatever  has 
been  always  approved  as  fundamentally  sound  has 
been  preserved. 

A  temporary  exaggeration,  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
of  the  object-method  of  teaching  gave  ample  trial  of 
the  principles  of  that  art,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
practice  occasioned  alarm  to  educationists  of  the  as- 
sumed orthodox  school;  as  if  there  was  danger  of  a 
superficial  and  pernicious  innovation  displacing  the 
philosophical  methods  of  all  past  time.  The  danger, 
if  any  there  was,  is  past. 

The  supposed  new  method  is  rather  a  mode  of  im- 
pressing the  beginner  with  the  sense  and  utility,  and 
a  lasting  recognition  of  the  written  word  to  be  learned, 
and,  by  this  knowledge  and  its  interesting  associa- 
tions and  influences,  giving  understanding  and  ani- 
mation to  the  faculties  of  a  child  in  learning  spelling 
and  language.    This  art  was  not  unknown  in  the 
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practice  of  the  best  teachers,  and  not  being  funda- 
mental, it,  in  fact,  could  not  supersede  or  do  more 
than  assist  and  impart  interest  to  the  usual  processes 
of  learning,  and  it  has  no  more  than  its  proper  plaec 
in  modes  of  instruction. 

The  contention  of  various  opinions  has  had  the 
effect  of  attracting  the  attention  and  thought,  and 
obtaining  the  judgment,  of  expert  instructors  through- 
out the  country  as  well  as  of  our  Superintendent, 
Supervisors,  and  teachers. 

Fundamental  principles  should  always  be  mastered 
and  kept  in  view,  else  propositions,  which  are  in  their 
nature  only  incidental  or  auxiliary,  might  be  taken  in 
a  fallacious  sense  and  allowed  too  much  importance 
where  a  multitude  of  instructors  have  to  be  advised. 

Hence  the  obvious  necessity  and  wisdom  of  a  Board 
of  Supervisors,  with  a  Superintendent  at  their  head, 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  as  an  integral  feature 
in  our  department  of  instruction. 

There  being  an  impression  in  some  minds  that  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  is  superfluous  and  unnecessary, 
the  error  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dispelled. 

The  idea  sometimes  expressed,  that  it  is  a  system 
of  espionage,  and  odious  to  the  instructors,  is  not 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  statute,  or  of  the 
School  Board,  nor  with  the  facts. 

What  objections  arose  from  the  sensibilities  of 
human  nature  while  the  Primary  Schools,  for  reasons 
that  were  deemed  judicious  W  the  School  Board,  were 
removed  from  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
principals  of  the  several  Grammar  School  Districts, 
and  placed  in  groups  under  individual  supervisors  as 
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principals,  have  ceased  with  the  restoration  of  the 
Primary  Schools  of  each  Grammar  District  to  their 
former  relations  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  masters 
*  over  them,  with  advantages  gained  during  the  tem- 
porary separation ;  and  the  harmony,  cooperation,  and 
mutual  good  understanding  that  now  exist  between 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  teachers  are  a  satis- 
factory recompense. 

A  s  it  is  not  business-like,  practicable,  or  intended, 
that  every  member  of  the  committee  should  perform 
the  work  of  the  inspection  of  the  schools  and  of 
guiding  as  experts  the  professional  work  of  teaching, 
so  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  abandon  the  charge 
of  such  important  duties  to  the  principals  alone,  and 
thus  acid  to  their  already  sufficiently  numerous 
duties,  compelling  them  to  examine,  aid,  counsel, 
supervise,  and  secure  the  best  results  from  the  labors 
of  both  superiors  and  subordinates. 

ISTo  merchant,  proprietor,  or  trustee  would  leave  to 
his  employe's  themselves  the  examining  and  certify- 
ing of  the  accounts  or  works  for  which  these  subordi- 
nates themselves  respectively  are  responsible. 

AVhat  is  universally  deemed  proper  to  be  done  in 
such  cases,  must  needs  be  done  properly  and  effi- 
ciently and  up  to  the  high  standard  for  which  the 
people  of  Boston  pay  most  liberally. 

It  should  be  understood,  therefore,  that  every 
principal  courts  the  examination  and  opinion  and 
counsel  of  expert  and  competent  supervisors. 

To  say  that  the  masters  themselves  are  opposed  to 
supervision  or  to  a  Board  of  Supervisors  would  be 
unjust.    Their  desire  may  be  said  to  be,  and  it  is  the 
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care  of  the  School  Board  to  provide,  that  the  super- 
vision shall  be  most  capable  and  efficient,  by  persons 
of  superior  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  in  their 
profession.  Some  of  their  own  number  have  been  * 
placed  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  with  satisfaction. 
All  of  them  cannot  be  gratified  in  the  same  manner. 
At  the  same  time  it  neither  follows  that  the  best 
masters  would  make  the  best  supervisors,  nor  the  best 
supervisors  the  best  masters.  Each  office  requires 
special  vocation  and  fitness  for  its  peculiar  duties. 

The  best  qualified  opinions  of  the  members  of  both 
bodies,  and  what  are  found  to  be  most  valuable  and 
weighty  according  to  means  of  knowledge  and  the 
best  judgment,  from  each  department,  are  what  are 
always  desired  and  due  to  the  service. 

This  desideratum,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  substan- 
tially attained  through  the  means  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations  in  their  revision  of  the  course 
and  programme  of  study,  on  consultation  with  the 
Superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  after  obtaining  the  written  opinions 
and  suggestions  of  every  principal  on  all  matters  in- 
volved in  the  previous  course'  and  programme. 

The  suggestions  of  the  principals,  substantially 
and  in  effect,  have  been  adopted  in  the  revision,  so 
that,  for  some  time  to  come,  under  a  plan  and  direc- 
tions approved  with  substantial  unanimity,  an  era 
of  good  feeling  in  the  forces  and  departments  of  in- 
struction and  supervision  may  justly  be  expected  to 
prevail. 

To  secure  the  best  school-work  and  results  it  now 
remains  that  all  principals  shall  see  that  the  measures 
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which  they  have  had  a  voice  in  preparing  shall  be 
understood  and  put  in  practice  by  their  subordinates, 
who  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  directions  in  their  natural  sense,  and  not  upon 
what  is  known  as  a  method  requiring  "  cramming n 
or  w  high  pressure,"  to  which  our  system  is  designed 
to  be  opposed. 

The  instructor  who  interprets  the  revised  course 
and  directions  in  the  latter  sense  fails  to  rightly  in- 
terpret the  necessarily  condensed  language  of  the 
directions,  and  must  needs  be  better  advised,  and 
encouraged  to  teach  with  the  self-possession,  calm- 
ness of  nerve,  and  ease  of  command  which  always 
characterize  the'  capable  teacher,  involving  less 
hard  work  than  the  strained  and  excited  manner, 
which  is  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  in  the  present 
as  in  any  other  course.  Fidelity  in  their  superiors 
will  render  any  misinterpretation  inexcusable. 

Tims,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  the  Superin- 
tendent as  their  president,  now  are  not  only  in- 
spectors and  examiners,  but  a  working  council  of 
approved  experts,  who  study  the  best  interests  in 
tuition,  and  give  the  instructors  competent  advice  and 
guidance  derived  from  their  observation,  and  commu- 
nicated as  may  be  thought  best  after  consultation 
with  the  principals. 

The  functions  of  the  Supervisors,  now  chiefly  as- 
signed by  themselves  as  a  Board,  are  laborious  to  an 
extent  beyond  proportion  to  those  of  any  other  offi- 
cials in  the  school  service. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  necessity  and 
usefulness  of  their  giving  so  much  time  and  effort  to 
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particular  details,  and  as  to  the  advantages  and  in- 
crease of  efficiency  in  instruction,  which  would  ensue 
from  giving  instruction  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  di- 
rectly to  the  teachers,  particularly  in  the  elementary 
grades,  with  a  view  to  correct  faults  that  may  have 
been  noticed  and  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  teaching 
in  all  best  approved  methods. 

Mere  criticism  in  supervision,  communicated  to  the 
members  of  committees  only,  can  be  of  no  value  to 
the  instructor  not  conscious  of  fault  nor  advised  of 
the  Supervisor's  individual  standard,  which  ought,  in 
justice,  to  be  made  known  to  the  teacher,  and  which  it 
would  seem  could  be  best  brought  about  by  the  con- 
current judgments,  tact,  and  cooperation  of  the  visit- 
ing supervisors  and  the  masters,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Supervisors. 

However,  the  present  condition  is  progressive,  and, 
at  all  times,  genuine  improvements  will  be  in  order, 
yet  not  any  suggestion  involving  the  destruction  or 
impairing  the  utility  of  supervision,  but  rather  such 
as  always  aims  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

The  Superintendent  is  more  than  presiding  super- 
visor. To  him  belong  the  authority  and  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  and 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  its  committees,  through- 
out the  schools.  More  than  this,  the  direction  of  the 
Supervisors,  outside  of  matters  of  council,  is  one  of 
his  functions.  All  the  details  of  the  knowledge  he 
requires,  relating  to  the  condition  and  the  working 
of  the  schools  in  every  department,  are  brought  to 
him  as  the  immediate  agent  of  the  School  Board. 
All  such  information^  and  the  communication  of  it 
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arc  clue  from  him  to  our  Board.  And  the  Supervisors 
are  assistant  superintendents  in  so  far  as  they  assist 
in  seeing  that  the  regulations  and  orders  are  carried 
into  operation  and  effect. 

While  the  principal  of  a  Grammar  School  is  the 
superior  of  all  the  schools  and  instructors  in  his 
district,  the  authority  of  the  Superintendent  over  all 
the  supervisors,  masters,  and  other  instructors,  is  that 
of  supreme  executive  in  the  department  of  instruc- 
tion, subject  and  responsible  for  his  acts  and  efficiency 
to  the  School  Board. 

Incident  to  the  office  of  the  Superintendent,  as 
central  executive,  would  seem  to  belong  something 
of  the  military  superior's  ready  knowledge  and 
functions,  in  relation  to  the  entire  body  of  the 
schools,  and  of  the  teaching  forces  under  him,  so  as 
to  enable  him  by  a  glance  over  the  field,  or  at  a  roster 
of  his  permanent  or  temporary  teachers,  substitutes, 
and  candidates,  accurately  to  know  and  communicate 
the  true  condition,  and  the  needs  in  every  respect  of 
the  several  schools  ;  plan  and  enforce  measures 
specifically  required  in  the  interest  of  the  pupils; 
understand,  and  soundly  judge  of  the  capacity  and 
utility  of  the  instructors,  individually  and  as  forces ; 
and,  through  the  division  committees,  recommend 
their  assignment  wherever  their  services  may  be  most 
efficient,  as  he,  with  all  the  aids  at  his  service,  should 
be  best  qualified  to  do. 

It  Svould  also  seem  to  be  desirable  that  information 
should  be  each  clay  obtainable,  at  the  central  office,  of 
the  places  where  the  Supervisors  may  be  found  en- 
gaged in  their  work  of  observation  or  inspection,  and 
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also  of  the  names  of  unemployed  substitutes,  whose 
services  may  be  had  in  time  of  sudden  need  of  them. 

From  the  Superintendent's  official  height  of  obser- 
vation, the  growing  of  particular  sections  of  the  city, 
and  the  need  to  provide  and  locate  school-houses,  can 
be  early  foreseen,  and  so  kept  before  the  attention 
of  the  sub-committees  as  to  ensure  the  furnishing  of 
school  accommodations  to  the  pupils  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Progress  in  education,  as  in  most  other  things  in 
the  world,  is  made  through  continual  experimenting, 
and  the  records  of  each  year  show  the  results,  good 
or  bad,  of  some  new  plan  introduced  in  some  previous 
year.  The  new  method,  warmly  approved  and  ad- 
vocated by  those  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, needs  the  test  of  practice  to  prove  its 
value,  or  its  adaptation  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  must  be  tried.  If  it  stands  this  test,  it  takes  its 
place  as  a  permanent  thing,  and  a  new  step  is  gained 
in  the  educational  advance;  if  unsuccessful  or  only 
partially  successful,  either  the  good  is  retained,  and 
goes  to  modify  and  improve  the  previous  system,  or 
the  very  failure  teaches  a  lesson  and  helps  in  finding 
something  better.  Progress  by  failure  seems  always 
a  slow  and  costly  way  of  advance,  but  if  we  would 
get  on  at  all  we  must  take  some  risk;  if  we  will  not 
move  until  we  are  absolutely  sure  of  success  we  are 
likely  to  stand  still,  if  not  for  all  time,  at  least  until 
all  others  have  passed  us  in  the  race. 

It  cannot  be  expected  therefore  that  these  reports, 
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which  sum  up  briefly  the  history  of  the  years  as  they 
pass,  shall  record  only  unbroken  successes,  and  mark 
nothing  open  to  criticism:  but  we  may  be  well  satis- 
fied if  errors  are  detected  and  rectified  before  serious 
evil  has  been  done,  and  if  we  can  see  that  wre  are 
on  the  whole  making  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
and  gaining  wisdom  through  past  experience. 

A  feeling  has  prevailed  with  apparently  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  community  of  late  years, 
and  has  found  frequent  expression  in  various  forms, 
that  the  pupils  in  our  Grammar  Schools  are  older 
when  they  graduate,  yet  are  less  well  educated  iii 
essential  branches,  than  in  former  years,  and  that 
time  is  largely  wasted  on  studies  of  no  real  value. 
The  statement  of  such  views  in  the  Board  led  to  an 
order  for  an  investigation  of  this  whole  subject;  and 
the  Committee  on  Examinations  devoted  much  time 
to  a  careful  examination  into  the  present  state  of  our 
schools,  and  a  comparison  of  their  condition  with 
that  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  The  report  sub- 
mitted by  them  shows  gratifying  results.  It  is 
proved  by  statistics,  and  by  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  experience  should  render  them  the  most 
competent  judges,  first,  that  the  age  of  graduates 
is  little  if  any  greater  than  formerly;  and,  second, 
that  they  are  as  well,  or  better  grounded  in  all 
essential  and  practically  useful  studies;  while  the 
proportion  of  those  who  complete  the  grammar 
course,  and  pass  on  into  the  High  Schools  is  con- 
siderably increased. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  course  of  study 
also  showed  no  branches  to  be  lopped  oft"  as  un- 
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necessary,  and  no  material  changes  to  be  desired  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  course,  or  the  distribution  of 
time.  The  present  plan  seems  such  that  at  whatever 
stage  a  pupil  is  obliged  to  withdraw  and  give  up  his 
school  education,  the  work  up  to  that  point  is  solid 
and  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  lays  a  good  foun- 
dation for  whatever  further  progress  the  opportuni- 
ties of  life  may  offer. 

The  criticism  to  which  our  public-school  systems 
generally  are  most  justly  open  is  perhaps  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  persistency  in  following  out  any 
course  adopted,  however  good;  they  are  liable  to  con- 
stant fluctuations,  to  sudden  and  sweeping  changes 
which  must  hinder  good  work.  Now,  while  no 
one  will  claim  that  our  own  schools  are  perfect,  —  for 
our  ideal  is  not  yet  attained,  and  that  ideal  will  rise 
just  in  proportion  to  our  advance,  —  yet  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  radically  defective  in  our  present  plan 
of  work.  Our  efforts  therefore  should  be  directed 
to  following  out  this  plan  with  steadiness,  and  striv- 
ing by  gradual  modifications,  such  as  experience 
may  prove  needful,  to  carry  details  to  greater 
perfection. 

To  aid  in  accomplishing  this  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, under  instructions  from  the  School  Committee, 
made  a  careful  revision  of  the  course  of  study,  and 
recommended  certain  minor  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  various  studies  and  the  distribution  of  time 
and  a  more  exact  limitation  and  definition  of  the 
work  intended. 
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TEXT-BOOKS. 

Changes  have  also  been  made  by  the  School 
Board  in  the  use  of  certain  text-books.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  different  text-book  in  English  History 
promises  a  degree  of  relief  in  that  direction  where 
pressure  was  most  complained  of.  The  book  now 
in  use,  however,  is  very  compact,  and  needs  much  ad- 
ditional illustration,  and  if  teachers  allow  or  encour- 
age pupils  to  commit  their  lessons  to  memory  only, 
as  they  may  often  be  tempted  to  do,  this  study  will 
be  liable  to  become  very  dry  and  unattractive. 

The  spelling-book  and  mental  arithmetic  have 
been  restored  as  text-books.  "Whether  the  replacing 
of  books  in  these  two  branches  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  will  be  productive  of  good  or  evil,  will  depend 
chiefly  on  the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  Spell- 
ing, as  a  useful  accomplishment  —  to  serve  in 
correct  writing  —  has  improved  greatly  through- 
out our  schools  since  the  spelling-book  was  ban- 
ished, and  the  children  trained  to  observe  the  words 
they  meet  in  their  reading  and  other  books.  If 
with  the  return  of  the  spelling-book  should  come 
also  the  old  custom  of  studying  columns  of  words 
either  to  recite  orally  or  to  write  from  dictation  as 
ivords,  —  and  this  is  always  the  danger,  for  it  is  the 
easiest  and  least  troublesome  method  for  the  teacher, 
—  the  ground  gained  of  late  years  in  this  direction 
will  soon  be  lost.  But  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  given  the  teachers  in 
their  report  on  the  use  of  text-books  in  spelling 
(School  Document  No.  18, 1883)  be  followed,  the  new 
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spelling-book  may  be  made  useful.  Everything 
which  trains  children  to  a  perception  of  the  force 
and  power  of  letters  in  their  various  combinations 
is  a  help,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking;  and  clas- 
sification of  words  judiciously  used  may  be  made 
of  great  assistance  to  slow  memories  and  untrained 
powers  of  observation. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  text-book  on 
mental  arithmetic,  —  everything  depends  on  the  use 
made  of  it.  If  it  is  not  made  to  train  pupils  in  habits 
of  close  attention,  quick  mental  action,  and  prompt 
reasoning,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  hinder  than  help 
in  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Here  again  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  at  the  request  of  the  School  Board,  have 
shown  how  the  books  may  be  used  to  advantage,  in 
their  report  on  the  use  of  a  text-book  in  mental  arith- 
metic.   (School  Document  No.  14,  1883.) 

Time  alone  will  show  how  wisely  the  teachers 
follow  the  suggestions  offered,  and  how  well  they 
understand  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  this  study. 
Those  who  do  comprehend  this  thoroughly  will  always 
do  good  work,  whether  with  a  text-book  or  without. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Primary  Schools  have  not  experienced  any 
radical  changes  this  year.  The  good  effect  of  replac- 
ing them  under  the  care  of  the  masters  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  has  been  shown  in  various  ways.  There 
is  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  condition  and 
needs  than  waSj  possible  when  three,  or  even  six 
Supervisors,  with  all  their  other  work,  had  charge  of 
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all  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  city,  and  various  mat- 
ters of  discipline  and  administrative  detail  are  better 
cared  for  now  that  there  is  an  authority  near  at  hand 
to  be  called  upon  in  case  of  any  emergency  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  general  management. 

The  plan  of  promoting  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Grammar  Schools  by  a  system  of  uniform  examinations 
seems  productive  of  only  good  results.  Tt  aids  by 
giving  a  common  standard  to  strive  for,  —  and  serves 
to  guide  the  efforts  of  teachers  into  the  most  approved 
channels,  and  to  measure  the  success  of  those  efforts. 

The  comparison  of  the  returns  from  the  various 
schools  is  very  helpful  also  in  showing  where  there 
are  deficiencies  in  the  general  plan  or  method  of  in- 
struction to  be  amended,  or  excellences  to  be  approved 
and  strengthened.  The  purpose  of  such  comparisons 
can  never,  and  should  never,  be  to  settle  the  relative 
rank  or  merits  of  different  schools,  but  only  to  aid  in 
drawing  conclusions  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and 
examiners,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  general 
system.  The  remarks  on  "Arithmetic  in  the  Primary 
Schools,"  in  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent, 
illustrate  this  point. 

A  valuable  report  was  prepared  early  in  the  year 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  under  instructions  from 
the  Committee  on  Examinations,  on  the  method  of 
teaching  reading  in  the  Primary  Schools,  which  calls 
for  some  notice.  Since  the  introduction  and  too  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  so-called  word-method  in  the  Pri- 
maries, reading  had  in  some  respects  declined,  whether 
through  inherent  defects  of  the  "  method,"  or  misap- 
prehension and  misapplication  on  the  part  of  those 
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using  it.  The  fact  remained  that  children  trained 
exclusively  in  this  system  too  often  passed  from  the 
Primary  to  the  Grammar  Schools  without  any  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  sound  and  force  of  letters, 
without  any  ability  to  spell  new  words,  or  to  make 
them  out  for  themselves.  Brought  face  to  face  with 
some  unrecognized  words  in  their  reading,  they  waited 
helplessly  for  the  teacher  to  tell  them  what  it  was, 
having  apparently  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
help  themselves  over  the  difficulty. 

Another  trouble  was  felt  in  the  indistinctness  of 
utterance  and  the  carelessness  shown  with  regard  to 
terminal  letters.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  chil- 
dren should  be  trained  from  the  start  to  clear  and  exact 
articulation,  and  their  defects  in  this  respect  are  appar- 
ent all  through  the  schools,  from  the  lowest  Primary 
up.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  w  Leigh  Method  " 
and  type,  it  had  at  least  the  good  quality  that  it 
trained  children  to  speak  distinctly  and  to  recognize 
and  give  the  sounds  of  the  language  with  much 
accuracy ;  and  something  valuable  was  lost  when  that 
was  thrown  aside. 

The  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors shows  how  the  good  points  in  both  the  word 
and  phonic  methods  can  be  retained  and  combined  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  best  results.  The  plan  which 
will  teach  children  to  read  well  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time  is  the  one  to  be  sought  for,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  all  our  experiments,  with  their  failures  or 
successes,  will  finally  enable  us  to  discover  the  best 
possible  method.  It  is  certain  that  if  our  Primary 
teachers  act  upon  the  suggestions  and  directions 
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offered  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  children  who 
enter  the  Grammar  Schools  in  three  years'  time  will 
read  far  better  and  more  intelligibly  than  those  of  the 
past  two  or  three  years. 

One  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Primary 
schools  has  been  made  in  the  past  year;  that  is,  the 
restoration  of  the  semi-annual  promotions.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  step  may  admit  of  doubt,  and  must  depend 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  promotions  are 
managed.  No  one  wishes  to  hold  back  children  who 
are  ready  for  the  Grammar  Schools;  but,  if  a  return 
is  made  to  the  old  practice  of  wholesale  promotions  in 
February,  primary  teachers  laying  out  the  larger  part 
of  their  strength  and  time  on  a  portion  of  the  class  to 
get  it  w  ready  for  promotion,"  with  the  accompanying 
dislocation  of  all  the  lower  grammar  classes,  to 
accommodate  the  new-comers,  and  change  of  teachers 
every  half  year  in  the  primary  and  lower  grammar 
classes,  we  shall  be  likely  to  find  before  long  that  this 
is  one  instance  of  progress  in  the  wrong  direction. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  growth  and  success  of  the  Evening  High 
School  are  as  marked  this  year  as  its  warmest  friends 
could  ask.  The  whole  number  registered  this  winter 
has  been  1,611. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  enlarged  this  season 
by  the  addition  of  Latin,  as  an  experiment;  but  it  is 
introduced  under  such  conditions  as  will  ensure  that 
it  shall  be  taken  up  only  by  those  who  really  want  to 
learn  it,  not  as  a  mere  literary  accomplishment,  but  for 
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practical  purposes,  and  who  will  prove  earnest 
students. 

The  Evening  Elementary  Schools  are  doing  good 
work  also,  and  their  condition  is  steadily  advancing. 
A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  this  and  former 
years  in  classification.  Much  of  the  work  must  nec- 
essarily be  individual,  and  much  personal  care  and 
instruction  must  always  be  given;  but  it  has  been 
found  possible  also  to  do  a  good  amount  of  class- 
work,  which  is  always  stimulating  and  helpful.  The 
unruly  element  which  comes  only  to  find  amusement  in 
creating  disturbance  has  been  almost  entirely  excluded 
by  improved  management,  and  much  less  of  the 
teachers'  time,  consequently,  is  wasted  in  controlling 
noisy  and  troublesome  pupils,  and  more  of  their 
strength  goes  to  their  proper  work  of  instruction. 


EX  AMEN  A  TIOXS . 

Among  the  various  duties  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, not  the  least  important  is  that  of  examining 
candidates  for  the  position  of  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Boston  offers  sufficient  inducements  to  enable  it  to 
draw  into  its  service  a  large  part  of  the  best  teaching 
force  in  the  State.  These  examinations,  therefore, 
are  always  fully  attended,  and  make  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  number  of  experienced  and  skilful 
teachers  available  for  school  service.  It  needs 
to  be  borne  in  mind  always,  that  if  our  schools 
are  to  improve  and  maintain  high  rank,  we  must 
be  ready  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  teaching 
capacity  at  our  command.    If  we  limit  ourselves, 
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as  is  not  infrequently  recommended,  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  own  schools,  and  employ  only  Boston 
talent,  we  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  narrow 
exclusiveness.  We  shall  discourage  all  candidates 
outside  of  the  city  from  presenting  themselves,  and 
our  schools  will  soon  be  crowded  with  young  and 
necessarily  inexperienced  teachers,  for  whose  errors 
and  blunders,  while  they  are  acquiring  the  skill 
which  comes  only  by  practice,  we  shall  be  paying 
a  double  price,  first  in  money,  and  then  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  resignations  oc- 
curring yearly,  the  demand  for  competent  teachers 
is  always  in  danger  of  outrunning  the  supply,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  this  year  to  make  a  change 
in  the  time  of  the  examination  of  candidates.  The 
examinations  are  now  to  be  annual  instead  of  bien- 
nial, and  to  be  held  in  August;  this  month,  for 
several  reasons,  seeming  better  than  April. 

In  this,  as  in  almost  all  their  other  important  func- 
tions, the  work  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
unending.  Like  that  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the 
Superintendent  also,  it  is  of  a  kind  that  never  admits 
of  being  finished.  It  starts  afresh  with  each  new 
year,  in  increased  rather  than  diminished  amount; 
for  the  schools  are  always  growing,  and  the  work  of 
supervision,  which  is  valuable  only  as  it  is  steady  and 
vigilant,  must  grow  with  them. 

MASON  STREET  OFFICES. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  endeavor,  on  the  part  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  previous  year,  to  divert  this 
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Board  of  its  right  to  possession  of  its  building  on 
Mason  street,  expressly  remodelled,  fitted,  and  dedi- 
cated, for  school  purposes,  to  the  use  of  the  business 
departments  of  this  Board,  was  strenuously  renewed 
by  a  committee  of  the  city  government,  and  the 
transfer  of  our  occupancy,  nolens  volens,  to  the  sur- 
rendered Savage  school-house,  on  Harrison  avenue, 
was,  in  terms,  ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
preference  to  the  police  over  the  educational  de- 
partment of  our  city.  The  presentation  of  the  case 
in  its  legal  and  other  bearings  to  that  committee,  by  a 
special  committee  from  this  Board,  succeeded  in 
preventing  such  an  error;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  fact  is  regarded  as  established,  that, 
in  law,  premises  once  dedicated  or  appropriated  for 
school  purposes  are  not  subject  to  dispossession  at  the 
will  of  any  other  body,  without  the  consent  of  this 
board. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  unreasonableness,  and  attendant  delays  and  dis- 
advantages, of  the  mode  now  required,  of  providing 
accommodations  for  the  schools,  in  the  obtaining  of 
convenient  sites,  and  the  erection  of  much-needed 
and  properly-planned  buildings,  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  supply  in  time  the  public  wants,  have  been 
forced  upon  our  attention  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  year. 

We  would  repeat,  with  double  emphasis,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  annual  report  on  this  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  the  calling  of  public  attention  to  the 
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apparent  defects  will  lead  to  the  enactment  of  an  ap- 
propriate legislative  remedy. 

The  present  mode  was  left  over  from  the  former 
organization  of  the  departments  when  the  School 
Board  was  an  annually  elected  appendage  of  the  City 
Council. 

The  Board  being  since  1876  distinctively  organized, 
and  a  more  permanent  body  than  the  City  Council, 
with  full  capacity  and  better  adaptation  for  providing 
school-houses  than  the  School  Committee  in  its  old 
form,  and  the  immediate  information  of  all  details  of 
the  subject  being  within  the  particular  ken  and 
province  of  this  department,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  why  the  providing  of  permanent  school  accom- 
modations should  not  be  left  solely  to  the  School 
Board,  the  City  Council,  of  course,  having  sufficient 
protective  power  in  its  right  to  give  or  withhold 
appropriations. 

Whenever  complaints  exist  that  accommodations 
are  not  provided  for  pupils  seeking  admission  to 
schools,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  our  Board  to  supply  the  .want  in  due  season, 
by  reason  of  the  w  circumlocution  process  "  now  nec- 
,  essary,  which  is  beset  with  delays  and  hindrances, 
without  any  compensatory  advantage  or  supposed 
safeguard. 

From  the  time  that  the  committee  of  this  Board 
succeeds  in  proving  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Edu- 
cation of  the  City  Council  that  a  new  school-house  is 
actually  needed,  it  ordinarily  takes  not  less  than  two 
years  to  provide  proper  permanent  school  accommo- 
dations for  the  children,  who,  meanwhile,  are  tempora- 
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rily  stowed  unsatisfactorily,  wherever  room  can  be 
found,  and  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of 
pupils  and  teachers. 

The  facts  of  the  past  year  in  certain  divisions, 
amounting  to  grievances,  serve  to  show  that  the 
remedy — a  change  iii  the  law  —  is  desirable. 

NEW  DILLAWAY  SCHOOL. 

It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  at  length 
the  long-felt  need  of  accommodations  for  the  schools 
in  the  Dillaway  District  is  supplied,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  completion  and  the  occupancy,  in  September, 
of  the  neat  edifice  of  twelve  rooms  on  Kenilworth 
street. 

The  desired  appurtenance  of  a  passage-way  to  and 
from  Washington  street  for  the  convenience  of  the 
pupils,  since  recognized  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  in 
favor  of  acquiring  it,  was  originally  mentioned  by  the 
Division  Committee,  and  had  a  controlling  influence 
in  their  advising  the  selection  of  the  site.  The  failure 
of  that  important  feature  of  the  plan,  and  the  fact  that 
the  new  and  capacious  building  is,  already,  not  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  for  whom  it  was 
demanded  (colonies  now  having  to  be  provided  for 
outside)  corroborate  what  has  been  stated  as  to  the 
defects  of  the  procedures  now  required  for  seasona- 
bly, suitably,  and  adequately  providing  permanent 
buildings  for  the  schools. 

TRUANTS. 

The  commendable  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Truant-Officers  reported  to  the  board,  November  27, 
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1883,  in  looking  after  the  condition  and  interests  of 
truant  pupils  transferred  to  the  reformatory  at  Deer 
Island,  with  information  as  to  unfavorable  influences 
by  which  they  are  surrounded,  deserves  the  continu- 
ous attention  of  the  School  Board,  to  the  end  that  no 
time  or  opportunity  may  be  lost  in  so  placing  them, 
as  to  protect  them  against  contagion  from  the 
vicious,  surround  them  with  improving  and  elevating 
influences,  and  give  them  an  industrial  education. 

We  hope  that  the  annual  report  for  1884  will 
exhibit  the  needed  change  as  the  fruit  of  the  con- 
tinued application  to  this  subject  of  the  School  Board 
of  the  now  ensuing  year. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  increasing  demand  in  the  community  for  suit- 
able manual  education  of  children  whose  bent  of 
mind  or  the  circumstances  of  whose  families  cause 
them  to  leave  school  early  (thereby  losing  the  advan- 
tages of  the  studies  pursued  in  the  upper  grammar 
classes)  in  order  to  acquire  instruction  in  trades 
which  will  qualify  them  for  self-support  and  aid  in  the 
support  of  their  families,  is  about  to  be  supplied,  if 
the  measures,  plans,  and  action,  adopted  the  past  year, 
are  practically  and  wisely  directed  and  carried  into 
operation  in  1884. 

A  subject  which  has  so  long  engaged  the  consid- 
eration and  sense  of  responsibility  of  the  thoughtful 
among  the  public  and  the  school  authorities  must 
needs  be  very  prudently  inaugurated,  in  order  to  en- 
sure success  and  lead  to  the  desired  larger  beneficial 
developments. 
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That  High  Schools  should  be  provided  by  require- 
ment  of  the  State  for  the  mental  culture  of  children, 
at  an  expense  of  about  §100  a  year,  per  capita,  while 
no  tuition  for  boys  has  been  provided  in  mechanical 
handwork,  to  supplement  the  teaching  of  industrial 
drawing,  and  as  a  counterpart  to  High  School  instruc- 
tion, has  seemed  an  anomaly  and  injustice. 

The  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  teaching 
serving  to  girls  prove  the  utility  and  wisdom  and 
feasibility  of  corresponding  manual  instruction  for 
boys. 

A  chief  hindrance  to  every  movement  in  favor  of 
its  introduction  has  been  the  difficulty  of  planning  a 
right  beginning,  in  a  way  to  justify  the  authorities  in 
granting  money  for  its  establishment. 

The  proposition  in  1880  to  found,  at  once,  a  large 
workshop  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  well- 
remembered  inventor  and  mechanician,  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Ruggles,  since  deceased,  who  had  intimated  that  after 
it  was  started  he  would  contribute  largely  to  its 
endowment,  failed,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
proposed  beginning,  and  the  fact  that  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  asked  for,  wTas  deemed  too  large  a  venture 
for  such  an  experiment. 

How,  what  is  deemed  the  right  initial  plan  has  been 
devised,  through  introducing  the  learning  of  the 
elements  of  carpentry  work  by  such  members  of  the 
first  class  in  the  Dwight  School  as  showed  an  apti- 
tude for  it,  and  whose  parents  approved  of  their 
application  to  it.  The  results,  as  exhibited  in  the  in- 
teresting report  of  the  master  of  that  school,  were 
satisfactory  and  encouraging. 
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The  feasibility  of  teaching  and  of  acquiring  prof- 
itable learning  in  mechanical  work,  in  conjunction 
with  the  usual  studies,  has  pointed  out  the  way  in 
which  manual  training  may  be  taught,  with  advan- 
tage, in  several  schools  at  the  same  time,  and  without 
interference  with  the  regular  school  course. 

The  study  and  practical  treatment  of  this  subject, 
contained  in  the  last  annual  report  of  our  Superintend- 
ent, afforded  an  occasion  to  our  Board  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  for  its  further  consideration,  with  a 
view  to  its  incorporation  in  the  scheme  of  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, which  is  the  product  of  the  opinions  of  the 
experienced  president  and  professors  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  in  corroboration  of 
those  of  the  Superintendent  and  that  special  committee, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  our  schools  as  they  exist,  is 
before  the  public,  and  its  recommendations  have  been 
adopted. 

Modifications  of  the  course  of  study,  if  found  to 
be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  overwork  or  harm- 
ful interference,  or  otherwise  to  better  adjust  the 
branches  of  instruction,  will  be  adopted,  as  expe- 
rience may  advise. 

The  City  Council  of  1883,  among  its  last  acts,  made 
an  unanimous  special  appropriation  of  $2,500,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  application  for  defraying  the  expenses 
for  one  year  of  initiating  and  carrying  into  effect 
the  plan  authorized  by  the  Board,  in  conformity  with 
the  report  of  its  special  committee. 

Henceforward  —  for  those  who  wish  it  —  mental 
and  manual  education  are  to  be  blended  together  in 
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due  proportions;  and  may  there  be  realized  a  com- 
plete corrective  to  whatever  significant  and  just  re- 
proach is  involved  in  Wordsworth's  tribute :  — 

"  Let  the  light  mechanic  tool  be  hailed 
With  honor  ;  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship  the  artist's  hand, 
Cuts  off  that  hand,  with  all  its  world  of  nerves, 
From  a  too  bus}'  commerce  with  the  heart." 

During  the  past  season,  ere  the  harvest  had  come, 
our  Board  was  bereaved  of  one  of  its  youngest  mem- 
bers, in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  usefulness,  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  James  A.  Fleming,  after  four  years  of 
faithful  service  on  the  Board,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  his  chairmanship  of  the  important  Committee  on 
Accounts.  His  intelligence,  zeal,  and  assiduity,  each 
year  of  his  ripening,  gave  promise  of  many  terms  in 
performance  of  the  trusts  here,  where  acquired  ex- 
perience and  just  administration  like  his  are  espe- 
cially to  be  valued.  The  tribute  to  him,  contained  in 
the  resolutions  passed  by  this  Board,  and  the  vote  to 
attend  his  funeral  in  a  body,  expressed  merited  honor 
to  his  character  and  services. 

We  have  to  note  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
Weston,  the  Master  of  the  Roxbury  High  School 
since  its  foundation,  and  a  teacher,  for  many  years 
previously,  in  the  schools  embraced  in  our  present 
municipality.  Generations  of  pupils  owe  him  affec- 
tion and  gratitude,  not  only  for  the  education  and 
inspirations  to  a  good  standard,  which  their  minds 
have  received  from  him,  but  also  for  his  personal 
interest  in  them,  his  wise  counsel,  and  the  friendly 
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recommendations  which  he  has  oftentimes  given  to 
them  for  subsequent  occupations.  He  is  honored  in 
their  memories  and  in  ours. 

What  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year 
just  closed  is  left  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the 
public  after  a  considerate  examination  of  all  the  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  confidently  claimed,  —  that  there  has  been 
no  deterioration  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

It  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  year  ensuing  will 
show  even  a  more  intelligent  and  faithful  administra- 
tion of  them. 

JOHN  C.  CROWLEY,  Chairman, 
LUCIA  M.  PEABODY, 
JAMES  C.  DAVIS. 
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